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W hat’s The Matter With Business? 


BY C. J. STARK 


HAT’S the matter with business? This question has been asked 

frequently, at times plaintively, during the past year. Many of 

those engaged in productive enterprise have been puzzled by their 

failure to realize accustomed results in sales volume but moreso in 

profits commensurate with a large turnover. Consequently they 

have come to a state of mind where they are disputing their own 
figures as to whether the year 1923 actually was a period of true prosperity. 
Furthermore, reasoning from their experience, they look upon the future with 
doubt and misgivings. 

What is real prosperity? This has been defined as a state where labor and cap- 
ital are well employed at rates of return to both that permit a reasonable margin of 
savings but which do not encroach unduly upon the interests of the third party in 
the sales and production triangle, the general public. In other words, prosperity 
means a condition of common well-doing. 


Applying this test, 1923 has scored well as a period of genuine prosperity. Pro- 
duction has been record-breaking, consumption equally so as registered by the un- 
precedented volume of railroad trafic. Purchasing power has been large. Prices 
have not been oppressive. Savings have been astounding. 


If its balance sheet in 1923 has not been satisfactory, business must look to 
itself for the explanation. Has it made the most of its opportunities? Has it been 
efficient, aggressive, farsighted? Has it modified its perspective to changing con- 
ditions? 

A new era is opening to industry and productive enterprise. Capacity has been 
tremendously expanded in recent years. In some lines clearly it has out-stripped 
normal demand. Competition is reasserting itself, keener, more vital, more exacting 
than ever before. The long trend of prices unmistakably seems to point downward 
with narrowing margins of profit. To meet this situation, banishment of waste, 
greater efficiency in production, higher standards of quality, better management, 
all are demanded. For those who can survive the test the rewards will be even more 
alluring. 


The play of these new forces of business in 1924 will determine where success 


will be found. 
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BY A. O. BACKERT 


OST of the business ills of 

1923 may be attributed to over- 

production. The excess of 
marketable supply the past year has 
been responsible for the unsettled con- 
dition in pig iron, in rubber, in the 
oil industry, in textile goods and other 
branches of commerce. In fact, it 
was an over-supply of farm products 
with relation to the restricted buy- 
ing capacity of Europe that put the 
American farmer in the unfortunate 
position which a large part of the 
past year has found him. 

In point of quantity of all indus- 
trial products consumed, 1923 un- 
doubtedly was one of the greatest if 
not the greatest year in the history 
of the country if the abnormal war 
period be excluded. Certainly, it is 
entitled to be so ranked in iron and 
steel. Considering the lack of satisfac- 
tion that many producers and manufac- 
turers find in the final results of the 
past year in a business sense, the 
question logically arises whether or 
not the country’s industrial plant on 
the whole is not suffering from a 
case of over-capacity. 


Machine Tools Languishing 


That this conditions is true in cer- 
tain lines of manufacture, under the 
dislocations of trade and commerce 
resulting from the war, admits scarcely 
of argument. A plain case is that 
of machine tools. Plants of this char- 
acter operated at less than 30 per 
cent on the average in 1923. Their 
average activities in the five years 
succeeding the war probably have not 
exceeded 40 per cent. Industrial ex- 
pansion upon which the machine tool 
builders must depend to take up a 
large part of their output, was con- 
spicuously limited the past year as 
it has been for several years. The war with 


Has Our Industrial 
Capacity Been 
Overbuilt ? 


Large Extensions During War and Since Play Important Part 
In Determining Engagement of Plant Facilities and 
Corresponding Prosperity of Individual Companies 
—1919-1923 Per Capita Production of Pig Iron 
Less Than 1910-1914—Greater in Steel 

















Steel Growth 


Theoretical Capacity—Ingots and Castings 
Gross Tons 


1913-1923 
BREE a Wee bRRE Rs Coa ee Cus Bone 37,915,575 
RD arane sva' eRe a Au Be Leaeiae oa 39,523,200 
PRA da kiy'a\e/ ee Mih'a she'd 09a ie eda aise ele 43,822,600 
SEN sia id sn Phin ka tee eee ke aa ae 47,585,395 
RRR sie tras sade sf parnaineieete tir was 50,454,290 
WEED aN hs save 4bas dec teeaatt ce 52,348,120 
PET Ss 5.4: 6a:0 808 a RON Ceased 53,193,405 
Ae er ee err 54,801,825 
MMR eto aa ch iy < an a ce Re eee 55,817,285 
RR cian Ws acon '9,3-4.00 we ORae ee 56,060,770 
WUMMED rad is sia'e's aioe ce alecawe sax 56,650,000 


*Estimated. 











its over-stimulation of the building and 
equipping of industrial plants has fur- 
nished the chief cause for this. Then 
the large amount of surplus equip- 
ment which the sudden ending of the 
war left in the hands of the govern- 
ment, of various industrial plants and 
of the builders themselves has been 
a tremendous factor. Since then the 
country has been engaged in assimilat- 
ing and salvaging the outgrowth of 
this necessarily special expansion for 
an emergency purpose. Added to this 
has been the even more sweeping un- 
settlement occasioned by the war that 
has prevailed in industry throughout 
the world, especially in Europe. This 


has deprived the American machine 
tool builders of an important part 
of their foreign market. If the sit- 


uation were to be judged from the 
experiences of recent years, it is clear 
that the present machine tool capacity 
is excessive, at least in the produc- 
tion of standard equipment. 

The other side of the picture as 
far as the machine tool builders are 
concerned is the continuing marvellous 
growth of the automotive industry; 
the program of extensive rehabilita- 
tion upon which the railroads have 
embarked; and the fact that the nor- 
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mal industrial progress accompanying 
the constant 


development of the re- 
sources and underlying wealth of the 
country gradually is resumed 
as the demoralization brought about 
by the war is fading out and its ef- 
fects are being absorbed. Beyond that, 
American industry apparently is en- 
tering upcn an era oi 


being 


sharper com- 
petition in which strong impetus will 
be given to the setting up of more 
intensive efficiency in production and the 
wide adoption of labor-saving devices. 
Already this process is in evidence. 
In such a movement the replacement 
of equipment with new and improved 
mechanical facilities promises to be 
extensive. The machine tool indus- 
try should benefit from this. 


Steel Capacity Grows Greatly 


In the 10 years from 1913 to 1923 
inclusive the theoretical steel capacity 
of the country including both ingots 
and castings was increased by, 18,- 
145,195 tons or approximately 48 per 
cent, according to the official sta- 
tistics. This is at an average of 1,- 
814,000 tons annually. The expansion 
was from a capacity of 37,915,575 
tons in 1913 to 56,060,770 tons in 1922. 
Of this increase, the war years, as 
was to be expected, furnished the 
greater part. In the four years of 
1915 to 1918 inclusive, the construc- 
tion of new steel works or expansions 
provided an added capacity of 11,824,- 
920 tons. This represented 65.2 per 
cent of the increase of capacity of 
the last 10 years. To put it another 
way, about twice as much new ca- 
pacity was established in the four 
main war years as in the remaining 
six of the past 10 years. 

Since 1918, the addition to steel ca- 
pacity has been moderate, 3,712,650 
tons or 7 per cent, representing an aver- 
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PER CAPITA PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 


age of only 530,378 tuns annually. This is 


a relatively small increase for so-called 
normal times. In the two years of 1913 
and 1914 the enlargement of capacity 
was 5,907,025 tons or 15.5 per cent. 
Of these two years 1913 enjoyed good 
business with the conse- 
quent stimulation of new construction 
while 1914 was a depression period. 
Before 1913, comparable figures of 
theoretical capacity are not available. 
However, data of actual production 
furnish a somewhat analogous picture. 
From 1894 to 1903 produc- 


tion of steel ingots and castings in- 


conditions 


inclusive, 





Pig lron Prod uction 
Per Capita 
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AND TOTAL STEEL BY RECENT 5-YEAR 
PANSION OF THE FOUR WAR YEARS 


creased from 3,412,032 tons to 13,- 
859,887 tons, or 214 per cent in total, 
or approximately 944,000 tons annually. 
From 1904 to 1913 inclusive the gain 
was from 13,859,887 tons to 31,300,874 
tons or 126 per cent in total and about 
1,744,000 tons Evidently, 
growth of the steel in- 


annually. 
the normal 
dustry in the 20 years preceding the 
outbreak of the war was substantially 
15 per cent annually. Had the 
war not. intervened, the steel  in- 
dustry at the end of the great conflict 
reasonably could have been expected 
on a normal basis to have been -pro- 
ducing about 40,000,000 tons annually. 
Actually in 1918, it produced 44,461,- 
432 tons. 

Per capital production of all steel 
and pig iron in 1923 was_ the 
greatest of any peace year in his- 
tory. This in itself helps to answer 
the question whether the past year 
in reality has been a period of pros- 
perity. The magnitude of operations 
and of tonnage converted is impres- 
sive. The production figures per unit 
of population were so large that they 
establish beyond doubt that it was a 
year of real prosperity so far as con- 
sumption is concerned. The per cap- 
ita production of steel was substanti- 
ally 883 pounds; in pig iron, it 
was 821 pounds. In steel this was 
practically equal to the largest pre- 
vious year or 1920. In pig iron, 1923 
showed the largest figure per indi- 
vidual pers6n by~a considerable mar- 
gin, except in the war years of 1916, 


1917 and 1918. It was 44 pounds per 


capita greater than in 1920 when the 
previous high water mark of the country 


PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH THE ExX- 


established. 

Nevertheless pig iron production on 
an average per capita basis, in the five 
years of 1919 to 1923 inclusive or 631 
pounds was less than the average for 
the five peace years immediately pre- 
ceding the war which was 635 pounds. 
This, no doubt, was due to the ex- 
traordinary year of underconsumption 
of 1921, when the per capita output 
dropped to 342 pounds. At no time 
during the past 25 years did produc- 
tion fall to such a low relative point. 


tor a peace year was 
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Even in the severe depression period 
of 1908 it was 400 pounds. 


On the contrary, steel production 
per capita for the five years ended 
with 1923 was considerably in ex- 
cess of the five years immediately 
preceding the war. The averages for 
these two periods were 746 and 634 
pounds respectively. In other words, 
while steel output per unit of popu- 
lation in 1919-1923 grew 112 pounds 
or 17.7 per cent over 1910-1914, pig 
iron declined from 635 to 631 pounds 
or 0.63 per cent. This probably can 
be ascribed to the accelerated con- 
sumption of steel of presentday life 
in this country, plus the larger use 
of scrap in the making of steel, re- 
sulting from the increased domination 
of the open-hearth method of man- 
ufacture. Against the five-year period 
of 1900-1904, steel production per cap- 
ita in 1919-1923 increased from 367 to 
746 pounds or 379 pounds represent- 
ing 103.5 per cent. On the other 
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hand, the gain in pig iron in this 
period was only from 466 to 631 
pounds or 165 pounds equivalent to 
35.4 per cent. 


Steel Becomes the Index 


It seems to be indicated from these 
comparisons, therefore, that steel, more 
than pig iron, has become the index 
to the growth of consumption power 
and of industrial expansion in the 
country. This fact is further empha- 
sized by the constant enlargement of 
steel capacity which is going forward 
from year to year notwithstanding the 
abnormal extension that was crowded 
into the war years. Bearing on this 
point is the fact that since the war, 
steel capacity has been increased by 
a much larger ratio than pig iron, 
even though this has been moderate 
when compared with similar periods 
of the past. At the present time, a 
large amount of new _ steelworks con- 
struction is under way which will 





te) 


add fully 1,100,000 tons of ingots to 
the country’s capacity. A still fur- 
ther side-light upon this question is 
the fact that a very large unsold ton- 
nage of pig iron was accumulated in 
the hands of the merchant producers 
the past year. At the end of 1923 
this was something like 1,000,000 tons 
representing the largest stocks in sev- 
eral years. Some explanation of this 
backing up of unabsorbed tonnage with 
the merchant furnaces may be found 
in the activity as sellers in the mar- 
ket the past year of steelworks fur- 
naces. Probably not in years has so 
much steelworks iron been offered on 
the market as in 1923 and this usually 
at prices which displaced tonnage or- 
dinarily made by the regular mer- 
chant plants. Another factor was the 
unusual importation of foreign pig 
iron. 

On the contrary, steel stocks as far 
as can be judged have not been backing 
up but have been going into consumption. 
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Because of its character as a material, the scale of their operations allows them of recent consolidations, now is in 


wide finished forms in which 
it is sold and the various individual pur- 
poses to which it is put, steel customarily 


up in the hands 


range of 


is not allowed to pile 


of producers. Common practice sees 
to it that relatively little steel is made 
or rolled buyers’ specifica- 
This regulates production in close 
keeping with demand. It 
encourages the belief that unlike pig iron 
little of this made the past year 
did not pass to the satisfaction of buy- 
ers’ wants. Hence, it is fair to assume 
that the output of steel in 1923 resulted 
largely because consumption required it. 


except to 
tions. 
consumption 


steel 


Perhaps this steelworks capture of a 
larger portion of the pig iron market on 
the scale of the past year is not a per- 


manent thing. Recent consolidations of 
steelworks properties, undoubtedly have 
brought about an overbalanced situation 


with these larger companies, in that their 
pig iron capacity has exceeded their fin- 
ishing plants either in total or with re- 
spect to the certain opera- 
tions. One thing is certain, however, that 
the tendency of steel companies in this 
position will be to round out their steel 
because 


location of 


works and finishing capacities 
they are organized primarily to make and 
sell steel and not pig iron. This is 
borne out by the number of new open- 
hearth furnaces and finishing mills that 
are under construction or are included 
in the ambitious programs of extensions 
which certain companies have laid out. 
On the other hand some close observers 
of the trend of conditions believe that 
more and more the sale of pig iron for 
general use will gravitate into the hands 


of steel companies. This is because the 


to make iron more cheaply and the open 
market offers to them an opportunity to 
stabilize their production against 
fluctuations of steel demand. 


sharp 


The point of this is that while un- 
doubtedly there was an over-production 
of pig iron for sale the past year as the 
undistributed stocks show, and under the 
present unbalanced position of certain 
steel companies, such a condition of virtual 
over-capacity may last for some years to 
come, what is true of pig iron does not 
necessarily apply to steel. The country’s 
absorption of steel is going ahead at a 
much larger rate than in pig iron and 
this promises to be continued. The coun- 
try, to all signs, is operating on a 
steel and not a pig iron basis. 


undoubt- 
bearing 


The question of capacity 
edly has had an important 


upon the matter of iron and_ steel 
earnings the past year. While steel 
producers have made fair profits and 
in some cases liberal ones, the mer- 
chant pig iron industry can make 
no such showing, collectively speak- 


ing. In fact, many merchant furnaces 
in the last half of the year were forced 
out of blast because the sales price 
was below their production. 
Between May and late November pig 
iron prices fell from $8 to $10 per 
ton while steel quotations, that is on 
the major products, were virtually un- 
changed. In a considerable part the 
great disparity in the positions of the 
steel and pig iron producers was due 
to the better controlled situation in 
steel since two-thirds of the total ca- 
pacity of the country, as a_ result 


cost of 





the hands of the four largest com- 
panies. Nevertheless the situation un- 
doubtedly is a reflection of the excess 
capacity that was available for the 
market in pig during the past 
year. 

All things considered, the foundry 
industry has had a good year in 1923 
and has been well occupied with cast- 
ing business of a diversified character. 
The rise of the automotive industry in 
recent years has been a big boom to the 
foundry With the saturation 
point in the absorption of automobiles 
apparently not yet reached in this coun- 
try and expansion of that industry still 
in progress, it does not seem probable 
that the casting plants of the country 
at present are seriously threatened with 
the results of any overbuilding. Heavier 
volume of railroad buying and_ the 
favorable prospects for its continuance 
in the future supplies another strong in- 
dication for the favorable utilization of 
present foundry capacity especially in 
the line of steel castings. Based on re- 
ports from over two-thirds of the ca- 
pacity of commercial steel castings in 
the country made to the department of 
commerce, bookings for the eleven months 
of 1923 up to December averaged 77.6 
per cent. Railroad demands furnished 
about 45 per cent of the total business 
of the year in steel castings. 

The building industry has been taking 
up a large fraction of the country’s 
cutput of gray iron castings and the 
present outlook is for a prolongation of 
this demand since a very large volume of 
work is in sight. The proportion of 


(Concluded on Page 16) 


iron 


business. 
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Finding Work for Idle Equipment 


Many Companies Are Engaging in Manufacture of Secondary Products To Absorb 





Facilities Not Required by Usual Operations—In a Few Cases, Supple- 
mentary Work Has Proved Highly Profitable 


AMES KENNEDY, general man- 

ager of the Federal Mfg. Co., was 

visiting his friend, John Bristol, 
president of the Empire Machine Tool 
Co. Having concluded their conference, 
which had to do with the affairs of 
the local manufacturers’ association in 
which both held office, Kennedy was 
on the point of departing when Bristol 
invited him to take a walk through 
the plant. 

As they stepped from the rear door 
of the office and started down the 
walk leading to the factory building, 
the conversation turned to business 
conditions. 

“Well, John, how’s the machine tool 
business?” queried Kennedy. 

“Oh, it’s only fair,” replied Bristol. 
“We’re doing only about 60 per cent 
of what we could do if we had the 
orders. However, we're better off than 
lots of our competitors, so I suppose 
we ought to be satisfied. You know, 
Jim, the demand hasn’t been right 
since 1920; too many used machines 
on the market.” 

At this point they entered the plant 
and walked slowly through the aisle 
of one of the machine shop bays. As 
they were passing a row of gear hob- 
bers, Kennedy stopped suddenly. 

“T didn’t know you had so many 
of these machines. What do you do 
with them?” 

“The truth of the matter,” explained 


BY E. L. SHANER 


Bristol, “is that we don’t need all of 
them. We bought a few to help out 
during the war, but since that time 
we haven’t had enough work to keep 
them busy. We don’t want to sell 
them because we can’t get a decent 
price and, moreover, sometimes we 
have a rush of gear work to handle 
in a hurry. It’s nice to know they 
are there, ready for use when the 
need arises.” 

“So that’s the situation,” mused 
Kennedy. “Say,” he exclaimed  sud- 
denly, “why can’t you put those extra 

































machines to work for us? We can’t 
afford to buy hobbers for our own 
plant because our gear work comes in 
so irregularly that we couldn’t keep 
the machines busy more than half of 
the time. Why right now the Jones 
& Knight Machine & Foundry Co. are 
cutting a big order of gears for us. 
Think of it! They are 200 miles 
away, and here you—less than half a 
mile from our plant—have the facili- 
ties to do the work. I declare, John, 
I wish I had known of this before. 
We could have saved a lot of time 
and money. What do you say to the 





proposition?” 
“Sounds reasonable, 

tol. “Send over your blueprints and 

specifications on the next job and let 


” 


admitted Bris- 


us show you what we can do.” 

Six months later the Empire Ma- 
chine Tool Co. not only had com- 
pleted several contracts for the Fed- 
eral Mfg. Co. to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the officers of both companies, 
but had taken on sufficient jobbing 
work from other nearby manufac- 
turers to insure the steady and profit- 
able operation of all departments of 
the plant. Kennedy’s chance visit and 
subsequent contract served to awaken 
the president of the machine tool com- 
pany to the possibilities of rounding 
out production by fill-in work and he 
had not been slow to act. 

Except for the names and a few 























THE WASHING MACHINE, SHOWN ABOVE, NOW MANUFACTURED BY THE FOOTE-BURT CO., IS CONSIDERED AS MUCH 


A REGULAR PRODUCT AS ITS LINE OF MULTIPLE-SPINDLE DRILLS 
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rwo STEPS IN MACHINING LOCOMOTIVE SIDE RODS 
minor details, the foregoing is a true take on jobbing work to help round 
story. It is typical of what scores of out operations. But what is unusual, 


executives have done in 1923 and what and significant enough to justify this 


many more could have done had they aarticle, is that in 1923 many manu- 
recognized their opportunities ind facturers turned to contract work and 
acted upon them secondary lines of production who 


There is nothing original in what never before had as much as consid- 
John Bristol did. For years it has ered the act. Machine tool builders 


been customary in many plants to who previous to 1923 had believed it 
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almost treason to depart from the 
business of building tools, eagerly 
turned to the manufacture of articles 
which only remotely resemble their 
usual products. Engineering firms, en- 
gaged for decades exclusively in the 
construction of cranes, steelworks 
equipment and heavy machinery, 
abruptly discarded tradition and 
sought orders for car and locomotive 
repair work. Shipbuilders, who until 
recently had been content to sit back 
and watch their business rise and fall 
with the ebb of shipbuilding activity, 
started to build diesel engines, turbines, 
oil combustion systems and _ other 
equipment more or less foreign to their 
principal lines of work. The number 
of executives who adopted this policy 
and the extent to which they have 
relied on these so-called “side lines,” 
mark 1923 as a year in which unpre- 
cedented attempts have been made to 
right the unbalanced economic struc- 
ture of industry. 

The reason for this unusual _ ten- 
dency is found in the comparison of 
business conditions in various branches 
of manufacturing. Plants engaged in 
making electrical equipment, automo- 
bile parts and accessories, and house 
hold appliances such as washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, etc., have 
been exceedingly busy during the year. 
On the other hand, shipbuilders, en- 
gineering firms, and manufacturers of 
machine tools have not had sufficient 
work to keep their plants operating 
at anything near capacity. 

In view of these conditions, it is 
only natural that manufacturers con- 


fronted with the prospect of dull busi- ° 


ness in their usual spheres of activity 
should seek more fertile fields. In 
the case of the shipbuilders, the neces- 
sity for indulging in supplementary 
work is especially urgent. During the 
10 years preceding the last war, Amer- 
ican shipyards turned out an _ aver- 
age of about 230,000 tons of steel ships 
annually. In 1920 the production had 
soared to about 3,300,000 tons. ..t 
the present time about- 175,000 tons 
of ships are being built, which al- 
though amounting to more than 75 
per cent of the prewar average, rep- 
resents only about 15 per cent of ex- 
isting capacity. The four-power agree- 
ment on disarmament also cut in heav- 
ily on the normal business of the ship- 
yards. In 1921, more than 100,000 
tons of the 390,000 tons of new ships 
constructed represented work for the 
United States navy. This source of 
income soon will be practically cut off, 
as far as private shipyards are con- 
cerned. 

One of the first acts of shipyard 
managers to offset the absence of new 
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tonnage on their ways, was to con- 
centrate on repair work. The recon- 
ditioning of the LrviATHAN and other 
shipping board vessels helped tremen- 
dously in enabling a few yards to hold 


their organizations intact. 

However, these contracts offered 
only a temporary relief and affected 
comparatively few shipyards; conse- 


quently the search for other sources of 
employment was continued. A few 
companies, including the Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., New York 
Shipbuilding Corp., William Cramp & 
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reconditioning of the LEVIATHAN 
nearing completion, this company faced 
the necessity of laying off 3000 men 
unless new contracts forthcom- 
ing soon. This 
fact the company was building steel 
cars for the Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
road, making steel wheels for automo- 
biles and executing other contracts. 
On the Thursday before work on the 
LEVIATHAN was completed, came 
that the contract for reconditioning 
the PRESIDENT BUCHANAN had been 
to the Newport News yard. 


was 


were 


was in spite of the 


word 


awarded 
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Philadelphia, in a paper presented at the 
last meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel institute. Mr. Cox explained how 
a drum for a boiler designed to use 
1200 pounds pressure was made by punch- 
large billet drawing it out 
over a mandrel to the desired size under 


ing a and 
a hydraulic forging press. Reaction cham- 
bers obtaining gasoline from 
large steel and 
other cylindrical products are being made 


used in 


crude oil, alloy rings, 


by the same process. The large presses 


also are being used to forge heavy 


crankshafts, steel rolls, gyroscopic sta- 
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FORGING LOCOMOTIVE SIDE RODS AT THE PLANT OF THE Mc¥iYLER-INTERSTATE CO. UNDER HAMMERS PURCHASED 


Sons Ship & Engine Building Co., and 
others, secured the 
for building diesel engines of foreign 
design. The Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. used part of the facilities of its 
Fore river plant for repairing locomo- 
tives for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Co. The New 
York Corp. absorbed 
part of its excess capacity in fabri- 
cating caissons for the Philadelphia- 
Camden bridge over the Delaware 
river. A number of other shipbuild- 
ing companies turned to fabricating 
work, including the construction of 
transmission towers, tanks, etc. This 
work has not proved desirable in all 
cases, and thas been abandoned by a 
few yards. 

One of the most interesting exam- 
ples of the adoption of supplementary 
contract work is found in the activ- 
ities of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. At the time the 


American licenses 


Shipbuilding 


FOR PRODUCING SHELi.L FORGINGS 


Since that time the company has taken 
over the turbine business of the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, 
which makes the Newport News con- 
cern one of the three largest competi- 
tors for the hydroelectric turbine work 
of the country. 


New Work for Heavy Presses 


Although 1923 exceptionally 


good year for the majority of iron and 


Was an 


few companies who 
making 


steel producers, the 
had maintained facilities for 
armor other 


forgings and 


normally do 


plate, gun 


heavy ordnance forgings 


not receive enough peacetime orders to 
justify operating their heavy presses. 
During the past 
there has been a tendency to employ the 


idle presses and, hammers on commercial 


year or two, however, 


work heretofore accomplished by other 
methods. Activities in this direction 
were ably described **' “ehn L. Cox, 
assistant to the pre actif, tale Co., 





bilizer rings and massive entablatures of 
nickel The increasing demand - for 
machine parts to withstand high pressures 


steel. 


may afford more work for heavy presses. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. has been 
active in seeking work for its numer- 
cus foundry, forge, machine shop and 
fabricating departments. Its foundries 
are producing segments for the New 
York-New Jersey vehicular tunnel and 


its pressed steel shop is engaged in form- 
fabricating numerous articles 

metal. One of the most 
products is a wheel 
formed by slitting and punching large I- 


ing and 

of pressed 
unusual tractor 
beams, and bending the resulting pieces 
so that the portions of the 
and the 


remaining 


form the spokes flanges 
treads. The Bethlehem com- 
pany recently has tested its second 4000- 
horsepower diesel engine for marine serv- 
ice. This unit is of independent design, 
and represents the first important Amer- 


ican attempt to enter the 


web 
serve as 


diesel engine 
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field, which thus far has been mono- 
polized by units of European design. 
The volume of new construction and 
repair work in the :metal working indus- 
tries has been sufficient to compare fav- 
orably with that of normal years, but a 
number of engineering firms whose plants 
were expanded during the war now have 
more capacity than can be absorbed by 
regular 


the existing demand for their 


products. This is especially true in the 


case of builders of cranes and heavy 


machinery. The presidents of some of 
these companies secured contracts for re- 
fairing cars and tlocomotives for the 
The Morgan Engineering Co. 
McMyler-Interstate Co. were 


to engage in 


railroads. 
and the 
builders 


among the crane 


locomotive repairs. 
Forges Locomotive Side Rods 


The McMyler-Interstate Co. confronted 
an unusually severe situation because of 
forging capacity 
forgings. 


the expansion of its 
during the war to make shell 
When the ordnance contracts were com- 
pleted, the company had to fall back 
en its usual operations, consisting of the 
building of power 
car dumpers, etc. The forging 
capacity, exceeded the re- 
quirements, and in the for em- 
ployment for the idle hammers, it was 
decided to experiment with the produc- 
tion of locomotive main and side rods. 
The rods are forged from 
alloy steel billets and machined on slab 
and vertical milling machines. Although 
the company has been engaged in this 


cranes, pile drivers, 
shovels, 
however, far 
search 


carbon or 














MANY SHIPBUILDING AND 

ENGINEERING PLANTS 
HAVE ENGAGED IN LOCO- 
MOTIVE REPAIR WORK 





work for scarcely more than a _ year, 


it has developed a 
and not only is receiving substantial or- 
railroads but 


dependable business 


ders from many of the 
is stocking rods of standard dimensions 
for prompt shipment. 

Many of the eastern engineering com- 
panies have turned to in re- 
cent years. The Poole 
Mfg. Co. engaged in the manufacture of 
washing machines and the Treadwell En- 
gineering Co., the Southwark Foundry 
& Machine Co., Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co., American Engineering 
Co. and others have engaged in activities 
their operations. 


‘ 


‘side-lines” 
Engineering & 


secondary to routine 


Machine tool builders have just 
emerged from another dull year. Ship- 
ments were about 40 per cent of nor- 


largely to the fact that the 
absorbed. 


mal, due 
wartime surplus has not 
The result has been that tool manufac- 
turers to a surprising number have 
shifted to the 
not designed for use in the metalworking 
those who 


been 


production of machinery 


industries. In most cases, 
have made drastic changes in their poli- 
cies have turned to the 


household equipment. 


production of 


The Foote-Burt Co. and the P. A. 
Geier Co. are manufacturing washing 
machines. The Scott & Fetzer Co., 


which until a few vears ago conducted 
a jobbing machine shop, now is devot- 
ing practically all of its facilities to the 
manufacture and sale of vacuum 
sweepers. 

The washing machine business has at- 
tracted a number of companies in the 


the General Railway Signal Co., Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Savage 
Arms Corp., and Poole Engineering & 
Mfg. Co. The Winchester Co., Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., and E. I Du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., all of whom 
engaged heavily in munitions work dur- 
ing the war, have gradually increased 
their production of peacetime articles, 
until now their products range from 
hardware and sporting goods to paints 
and leather substitutes. The Savage 
Co. also is building electrical refrigerat- 
ing equipment. 


Works 


Of the companies now buiding wash- 
seems 


Out Production Plan 


ing machines, the Foote-Burt Co. 
to have been unusually foresighted in 
planning for the future. Some time ago 
the company was given a contract to 
build a certain type of washing machine. 
Later the patents, selling rights, etc., 
were bought outright, enabling the 
Foote-Burt Co. to control phase 
of the production and selling policies. 
The problem then was studied critically, 
with a view of co-ordinating each ma- 
chining and assembling operation so 
that machines could be produced ac- 
cording to a predetermined schedule. 
The present methods gradually are be- 
ing modified to conform to this plan, 
and ultimately, when the final changes 
are completed, parts will pass from the 
receiving to the delivery end of the plant 
with the same precision that marks the 
assembly of the modern automobile. 


every 


The washing machine no longer is 
line” by the Foote- 
3urt executives. Attention is being 
given to sales problems and the inau- 
guration of a model store, in which dis- 
tributors may be instructed in effective 
selling methods, is being considered. 


considering a “side 


It must not be assumed that sup- 
plementary work has proved successful 
in all cases. Not a few companies 


have been unfortunate in their experience 
with “side lines.” It is hoped the fac- 
tors governing success may be consid- 
ered in a future article. 


general manufacturing field, including 













































Railroad Consumption Amazing 


Carriers’ Steel Requirements in 1923 Dominated All Others, Representing 30.78 Per 


Cent of Total—Structural Purposes Account for 15.77 Per Cent; Auto- 
mobiles 10; Exports 6.27—Nearly All Lines Increased 


AILROAD consumption of steel 
dominated all other requirements 


of the country in 1923. The 
figures of tonnage absorbed tell an amaz- 
ing story of the aggressive and system- 
atic efforts the carriers are making to 
rehabilitate themselves for adequate trans- 
portation service to the country, an ob- 
jective which the present reign of more 
efficient management has set before itself 
as fundamental to the fulfillment of its 
great task. About one-third of the total 
output of the steelworks of the country 
was applied last year to the carrying 
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fy HE two reproduced ingots be- 

low show the division in per- 
centages of finished steel output in 
1923 and 1922 us compiled from re- 
turns of the producers to IRON TRADE 
REVIEW. 











out of this program. Steel companies 
representing three-fourths of total ca- 
pacity during 1923 shipped 30.78 per 
cent of their output either to the rail- 
roads direct or for manufacture into 
railroad equipment or appliances. The 
amount thus reported was 6,935,653 tons. 
On this basis the calculated total of all 
steel shipped by all steel companies for 
direct and indirect iailroad consumption 
during 1923 was 9,437,235 tons. 

Railroad consumption in 1923 was 66% 
per cent greater than in 1922. In 
1922 the steel comparaes reporting ship- 
ped 2484 per cent of their output 
for direct and indirect railroad consump- 
tion, or 4,016,786 tons. This represented 
a calculated total railroad consumption 
of 5,567,000 tons in 1922, 

Total railroad consumption in 1923 as 
finally estimated includes 742,100 gross 
tons for railroad buildings and_ bridges, 
3,943,540 tons for railroad track work, 
4,498,600 tons for cars and locomotives 
and 185,920 tons tor machinery and 
hand tools. 

Cars and locomotives took more ton- 
nage during 1923 than any other single 
consuming group. The steel companies 
reporting shipped 14.67 per cent of their 
output for car and locomotive construc- 
tion, or 3,306,577 tons. This is equiv- 
alent to a total of 4,498,600 tons for the 
whole industry. In i922 cars and loco- 
motive construction took 11.18 per cent 
of the output, or a calculated total of 
2,549,500 tons for the entire industry. 

These exact figures of railroad demand 
in 1923 and of other leading branches 
of consumption are presented by Iron 
TRADE Review through the co-operation 
of most of the principal steel pro- 
ducers, in reporting in detail their dis- 
tribution of steel by consuming classi- 
fications during the year 1923. This is 
the third presentation of 
such tabulations which 
heretofore have not been 
available to the steel in- 
dustry before this work 
was originated by Iron 
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TraDE Review two years ago. The 
figures for 1923 are compiled from the 
reports of producers controlling 73.52 
per cent of the country’s ingot ca- 
pacity, which compares with 70.88 per 
cent for 1922. 

Steel for structural purposes of all 
k:nds took 15.77 per cent of the 1923 
output, or a calculated total for the 
whole industry of 4,835,900 gross tons. 
Of this, 742,100 tons went into rail- 
road structures, and the remaining 4,- 
093,800 tons into all others. In 1922 


the calculated total was 3,079,350 gross 
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tons for the whole industry, or 13.50 per 
cent of the whole output, and of the 
total 378,530 tons went into railroad struc- 
tures and 2,700,820 tons into all other 
structures. Hence structural purposes 
in 1922 absorbed only 6314 per cent of 
the total in 1923. 

Railroad track work was a large single 
item in 1923, taking 12.86 per cent of the 
output, or a calculated total of 3,943,540 
gross tons for the whole country. This 
compared with 2,512,100 tons in 1922, 
which was 11.01 per cent of the 1922 
output. 


Automotive Consumption Doubles 


Despite the fact that oil, gas and water 
requirements took 10.81 per cent of the 
1923 output, as compared with 14.84 per 
cent in 1922, the consumption by this 
group was only about 1 per cent less in 
1923 than in 1922. The calculated total 
that went into this class of consump- 
tion in 1923 was 3,314,900 tons, com- 
pared with 3,384,450 tons in 1922. 


Consumption by the automotive industry 
showed a gain of approximately 50 per 
cent in 1923 over 1922. The automotive 
industry in 1923 took 10.09 per cent of 
the output, or a calculated total for the 
‘ndustry of 3,094,100 gross tons. This 
compared with 8.98 per cent or 2,- 
048,000 tons in 1922. 

Exports took 6.27 per cent of the 1923 
output, or a calculated total of 1,922,700 
tons for the whole industry. In 1922 
exports took 7.82 per cent of the total 
or 1,786,500 tons. 

Metal containers in 1923 absorbed 
nearly 20 per cent more steel than in 
1922. This outlet accounted for a 
calculated total of 1,137,670 gross tons 
in 1923 or 3.71 per cent of the output. 
The same group took 949,200 tons in 
1922, which was 4.16 per cent of the 
production that year. 

Consumption in machinery and hand 
tool manufacture increased nearly 19 
per cent in 1923 as compared with 1922. 
This group took a calculated tonnage of 
766,650 gross tons or 2.50 per cent of the 
1923 output. In 1922 this classification 
took 645,200 tons or 2.83 per cent of 
the total. 

Agricultural implements and _ supplies 
took a calculated total of 726,760 gross 
tons or 2.37 per cent of the whole pro- 
duction in 1923. The consumption in this 
group increased nearly 29 per cent in 
1923. This group took a calculated total 
of 563,800 tons in 1922 or 2.47 per cent 
of that year’s production. 

Street railway consumption was cal- 
culated at 453,850 gross tons for 1923, 
or 1.48 per cent of the output. In 
1922 this group absorbed 252,070 gross 
tons or 1.11 per cent of the total produc- 
tion. Even shipbuilding consumption 
showed a slight increase in 1923 but the 
total was insignificant, amounting only 


to 257,600 gross tons, or 0.84 per cent 
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All Other Wire Uses 61.68 














WIRE PRODUCTS 
HOW WIRE PRODUCTION WAS DIS- 
TRIBUTED IN 1923 AMONG’ PRINCI- 


PAL CONSUMING INDUSTRIES, 
PERCENTAGES BEING SHOWN 


of the output. In 1922 shipbuilding took 
223,100 tons or 0.98 per cent of the 
output that lumber- 
ing consumed a calculated total of 328,- 
140 gross tons in 1923 or 1.07 per cent 
total This is a new 
classification not previously reported. 
The figures reported under “all other 
requirements” comprised only 17.56 per 
cent of the 1923 total as compared with 
21.12 per cent for 1922. The classifica- 
tion of mining and lumbering as a sep- 
arate group accounted for some of the 
difference. As stated a none 
of the figures shown in this compilation 


year. Mining and 


of the output. 


year ago, 


can be regarded as being strictly accu- 
rate. The mills furnishing the figures 
were asked simply to report their best 
estimates. Inasmuch as few of them had 
reliable data on the distribution of their 
steel to the ultimate consuming 
fications, the figures generally represent 
the best judgment on the part of the 


classi- 





Third Annual Analysis 


Is Presented 

N THIS article Iron Trave Re- 

VIEW presenis its third annual 
analysis of finished steel distribution 
by leading consuming groups. This 
survey of the actual destination of 
mill output by form and quantity rep- 
resents a statistical study which was 
originated and now is exclusively 
carried out by iron TRADE REvIEw. 
It has proved of inestimable value 
to the iron and sicel industry because 
it supplies an accurate portrayal of 
distribution, official data on which 
heretofore has been lacking. This 
analysis has been accomplished from 
year to year by the expenditure of 
much time and effort and through 
the co-operation of individual steel 
companies in supplying the record 
of their actual shipments and the 
ultimate purposes for which the lat- 
ter were intended. 
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companies making them. While errors 
undoubtedly have been made, it is be- 
lieved that they are largely of a com- 
pensating character, and that the per- 
centage of error is not sufficiently large 
to affect the approximate value of the 
figures. 

Just how close the distribution shown 
in the accompanying tables will approach 
the 1923 production is not known. A year 
ago, IRoN TRADE REVIEW reported on a 
distribution of 22,811,000 gross tons for 
the whole industry as of the year 1922. 
Later the American Iron and Steel in- 


stitute reported finished rolled produc- 
tion during 1922 was 25,546,907 gross 
tons. Thus, the institute reported pro- 


duction of nearly 12 per cent more 
steel than IRon TrapE Review reported 
as having been distributed. Part of the 
difference was due to the fact that the 
IRON TRADE RevieEw’s figures did not 
include considerable product 
rolled from scrap. The disparity prob- 
ably was due principally, however, to 
different methods employed by the mills 
i reporting their production figures and 
estimating their distribution. Ingot pro- 
duction for 1923 is expected to total 
around 43,380,000 gross tons, equivalent 
to approximately 32,060,000 gross tons 
of finished rolled product, which repre 
sents about 4 per cent disparity from the 
estimated 1923 distribution of 30,665,200 
tons shown in the accompanying tables. 

Concrete construction accounted for 
considerable increase in the use of steel 
during 1923, due to the development of 
greater engineering ability in building 
permanent concrete structures. Consump- 
tion of reinforcing wire has doubled, and 
now is estimated at 100,000 tons a year. 
Use of reinforcing bars has increased tre- 
mendously, particularly for road work. 
A growing demand for reinforcing steel 
is noted in connection with the increased 
construction of concrete pipe. The larg- 
est job of this kind ever undertaken was 
completed during 1923; this was the 
concrete pipe line at Tulsa, Okla., for 
which 4000 tons of steel bars and 3000 
tons of wire mesh were needed. Con- 
crete is being introduced for strength- 
ening the levees along certain parts of 
the Mississippi river and this is taking 
more steel. 


which was 


Use More Steel For Building 


The field for the use of steel in build- 
ing construction appears boundless. Plans 
now are being developed to build houses 
with concrete blown with an air gun on 
to electric welded steel mesh. This form 
of construction recently has been em- 
ployed successfully in building partitions 
in the schools of New York City. Plans 
also are in the course of development 
for the building of combination steel 
frame and concrete dwelling houses. The 
use of steel furniture and steel building 
trim has been increased greatly, al- 
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Distribution in Tons of Output of Finished Steel in 1923 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Product 

















Based on Reports of Companies Controlling 73.52 Per Cent of Country's Steel Ingot Capacity 


Angle bars, 

















steel ties and Bars and Hoops, Black All other All other 
other track shapes bands _ plates black finished 
Heavy Light acces- Structural under and cot- for plateand Tubing Wire steel 
rails rails _sories Plates shapes 3-inch tonties tinning sheets and pipe products products Totals 

1 Railroad buildings and 

hridges icteatenaeles 1,655 522 505 192,644 153,042 121,822 1 ee RT «v-2sansie-s 13,624 51,000 544,485 
2. Other buildings and 

bridges . ee eee 681 187 143 395,809 1,042,785 711,417 38,252 16,800 173,435 368,803 103,925 158,472 3,010,709 “ 
3. Railroad track work... 2,219,179 §,222 557,762 8,024 669 44,823 Fe araperatan eleteor mae 180 9,204 53,601 2,898,671 ; 
“ Street railways. ....- 130,401 271 24,518 3,008 2,230 121,850 Oe 1,317 3,662 5,463 40,255 333,070 
5. Automotive vehicles.... ........ 84 227 70,010 26,042 945,952 211,595 ...... 819,005 30,240 86,049 85,303 2,274,507 3 
6. Railroad cars and loco- * 

a, PR ee 95 379 1,148,128 596,011 537,876 10,630 ...... 281,136 51,600 16,063 664,656 3,306,577 4 
7. Oj, gas and water re y 

quirements err 773 143 222 581,575 136,988 70479 S34 BES access 144,268 1,445,752 14,310 27,490 2,436,445 
8. Mining and lumbering. 21,016 106,492 27,145 11,579 5,657 08,222 ER Saw les x 687 492 12,447 12,700 241,622 
9. Agricultural equipment ee 64 41,779 24,506 172,245 12,705 ...... eS Pee 211,156 28,632 534,141 
10. Meta containers..... ebieae” Se eael SiwKa Ons 5,792 715 4.277 54,899 711,198 40,129 3,661 11,364 5,089 837,124 7 
11. Shipbuilding .......... 63 24 5 79,122 53,256 37,501 ae 2,667 3,203 «1,454 +=10,800 188,744 : 
12 Machine and hand 

( tees cee e Wea 238 517 192 40,000 16,559 357,421 RS90 Gis <ens Se eee 40,368 38,922 563,393 
13 ROOTES scavecckedevs 202,467 7,920 18,374 96,105 129,692 104267 14,713 84,968 235,080 168,155 232,054 122,256 1,416,051 < 
14. All other requirements 17,264 25,319 15,390 288,309 306,971 485,668 100,687 65,000 772,306 663,461 1,035,664 183,526 3,959,565 f 

TOBE. ovsivcestscenve 2,594,631 146,704 644,926 2,961,884 2,495,123 3.753.€20 473.876 877,966 2,581,324 2,739,209 1,793,139 1,482,702 22,545,10 
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though it has not yet been adopted to industry, and it is considered that this pected that steel in the form of sheets, 
any extent in dwelling houses. will continue to be a rapidly growing light strip and wire, will be utilized for 
Demand for steel strapping for ship- field, taking large tonnages for pen- airplane construction in proportion with 
ping cases is increasing greatly. In stocks, concrete dams, machinery, trans- the progress in this field. Demand for 
1922 a certain large fruit industry mission towers, etc. Larger tonnages of spring wire has continued its amazing 
scrapped only 6 per cent of its boxes, structural steel went into cofferdam work, growth, due largely to the employment 
while 13 per cent was scrapped in 1923. bulkheading and pier construction dur- of more springs in automobile uphol- 
While flat and round wire straps are ing 1923 than any previous year. This stering. Wire manufacturers report that 
used the tendency is to use rounds more work also absorbed much steel piling and the vogue in overstuffed furniture also 










extensively. concrete reinforcing steel. has brought about a great increase in 
Demand for corset wire which used Steel for casket construction has dou- the use of spring steel. 
to average 12,000 tons a year, now is less bled, but is relatively small being only An entirely new use for steel recently 





than 4000 tons yearly. Hat rim wire about 4000 tons a year. This consump- was developed by one maker of. steel 
has shrunk greatly in consumption owing tion comprises largely cold-rolled strip beams. Portions of the web are stamped 
tc the great curtailment in the use of steel. A potential consumer of the cut and the beam then rolled into a truck 
derby hats. future, it is believed, is the all-steel wheel, what is left of the web consti- 







Greatly increased use of steel is en- airplane. Inasmuch as aluminum is a_ tuting the spokes of the wheel. 





tailed in the growth of the hydroelectric comparatively expensive metal, it is ex- Sheet and strip steel are being em- 
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Distribution by Percentage of Output of Finished Steel in 1923 


Shown by Consuming Groups and by Individual Product 










Based on Reports of Companies Controlling 73.52 Per Cent of Country's Steel Ingot Capacity 















Angle bars, Bars and Hoops, All other All cther 
steel ties and shapes bands Black black finished 
Heavy Light other truck Structural under and cotton plates for plate and Tubing Wire steel 
rails rails accessories Plates shapes 3-inch lies tinning sheets and pipe products products Totals 
1. Railroad buildings and 
bridges pee 0.06 0.35 0.07 6.51 6.13 $3.25 0.05 er 0.37 ae 0.75 3.44 2.42 
2. Other buildings and 
bridges. - , 0.03 0.12 0.02 13.36 41.79 18.95 8.0 1.91 6.72 13.46 5.80 10.69 13.35 
3 Railroad track work.. 85.52 3.56 86.48 0.27 0.03 1.19 : : 0.01 0.51 3.61 12.86 
4 Street railways... ‘ 5.03 0.18 3.80 0.10 0.09 25 0.02 0.05 0.13 0.31 2.71 1.48 
‘ Automotive vehicles. . saat 0.06 0.04 2.36 1.04 25.20 44.65 alias 1.10 4.80 oe f 10.09 
6 Railroad cars and loco 
motives .. bike ere 01 0.01 0.06 8.76 23.89 14 2.24 10.89 1.88 0.90 44.83 14.67 
7 Oil, gas and water re 
quirements ......... 03 0.10 0.04 ».64 5.49 1.87 3.09 5.59 52.78 0.80 1.85 10.81 
8. Mining and lumbering 0.81 72.59 4.21 0.40 0.23 .02 1.09 = 0.03 0.02 0.69 0.86 1.07 
9. Agricultural equipment ( eee 0.01 1.41 0.98 4.59 2.68 swine 1.64 . aiae 11.78 1.93 2.37 
10. Metal containers... . re pais 0.20 0.03 0.11 11.59 81.01 1.56 0.14 0.63 0.34 3.71 
11 Shipbuilding err 0.01 0.02 67 2.14 1. 0 0.14 0.10 0.12 0.08 0.73 0.84 
12. Machinery and _ hand 
toolg =. . 0.01 0.35 0.03 1.35 0.66 52 2.02 ime pial er 2.25 2.63 2.50 
13. Exports ses seees 7.80 5-40 2.85 24 5.20 8 3.11 9.68 9.11 6.14 12.94 8.25 6.27 
14 All other requirements 0.66 17.26 2.39 73 12.30 2 94 21.25 7.40 29.90 24.22 57.76 12.38 i735 





IN ee on sea 100.00 100.00 100. 0¢ 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 
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ployed more extensively in the manu- 
facture of collapsible shipping boxes, 
mainly for the shipment of fruit, eggs 
and other perishable products. More 
plate tonnage is going into the manu- 
facture of shipping cases. 


Four decades ago the quantity of steel 
sheets produced in this country was in- 
significant. During the year just closed, 
however, in excess of 4,000,000 tons were 
rolled which is equivalent to better than 
10 per cent of the finished ingot capac- 
ity of the United States. The automo- 
tive industry is the largest consumer of 
sheets and during 1923, when production 
schedules outdistanced those of any pre- 
vious year, shipments of steel sheets to 
this class of the trade exceeded 35 per 
cent of the nation’s hot mill output. The 
product from the high-grade mills was 
formed into such parts of 
as aprons, cowls, fenders, hoods, radiator 


automobiles 


IRON TRADE 


tors, poles, rotors, armature segments 
and disks, etc. 


Substitution of pressed steel for cer- 
tain articles formerly made of castings 
and forgings recently has brought about 
new uses of sheets. Perhaps the most 
recent applications of steel sheets in this 
connection is for stove legs and various 
parts washing machines and radio 
instruments. Steel sheets also are finding 
wide utilization in the production of 
barrels and on account of the growing 
scarcity of wood are making vast in- 
roads in the cooperage business. In 
this connection tonnages of blue 
annealed sheets during 1923 were fabri- 
cated into small portable tanks for the 
storage of oil. The past year also re- 
veals a growing demand for high-grade 
sheets from manufacturers of caskets, 
metal furniture and lockers who have 
placed their stamp of approval on this 


for 


large 


product instead of wood not only because 
of the possibility of obtaining a highly 


casings, splash guards, etc., while the 
common grade of black sheets were fab- 
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cans and boxes of various sizes and 
shapes for packing cakes, candies, con- 
fectioneries, etc. 

That strip steel is growing more into 
tavor with the automobile industry is 
mirrored by the increase in the applica- 
tion of the product. Large tonnages’ were 
consumed last year in the 
of fenders and _ headlights. 
tire rims, brake bands and brake drums 
now are almost entirely fabricated from 
this product. Hardware specialties such 
as door butts, knobs, hinges, etc; elec- 
trical supplies such as push-button plates, 
sockets, etc.; and electric fans, percola- 
tors, toasters and require 
attractive tonnages of cold-rolled strip 
annually. 

New capacity built or projected in 
1923 is in keeping with the broadening 


manufacture 
Automobile 


irons also 


uses of these finished steel products. Hot 


sheet mills numbering 49 were installed 


curing the past year which compares with 


18 in 1922, 59 in 1921, 82 in 1920 and 
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Steel Distribution in 1922 and 1923 Compared 


Gross Gross 
tonnage dis- 
tribution of 
companies 
reporting 
for 1923 


tribution ¢ 

Distribution companie 

percentages 
for 1922 


Distribution 
percentages 

for 1923 for 1922 

269 064 
1,913,583 
1,780,570 

178,668 
1,45 1 ,632 
1,807,084 
2,398,910 


Consuming classifications 
544,485 
3,0.0,709 
898,671 


333,070 


Railroad buildings and bridges............. 
Other buildings and 

Railroad track work 

NE NN i as aw Ta iv aio a wih We: & 3 Ba lO 
Automotive vehicles 

Railroad cars and locomotives. ............. 
Oil, gas and water requirements.......... 
Mining and lumbering 

Agricultural equipment 

Metal containers 

Shipbuilding 


399,607 
672,770 
158,106 
457,338 
1,266,342 
3,414,875 
16,168,549 
4,016,786 
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in a shorter period of 
of it being more readily 


finished surface 
time but because 


ricated into parts not requiring a high 
finish, such as battery boxes, drip apron 
wings, hot air pipes, mufflers, axle hous- 
ings, etc. The many purposes for which 
sheets are used were presented in a table 
appended to an article in the Aug. 3, 
1922 issue of IRoN TRADE REVIEW. 


obtainable. 

On the threshold 
for sheets perhaps no other outlet lends 
than metal lath. 
Based upon recent investigation is the 
assertion that the metal lath industry 
could not begin to satisfy the demand 
‘for this product if the commodity was 
specified new residential construction 
for such places as stair areaways, 
corners of dining rooms, halls and liv- 
ing rooms and on the section of floor 
directly above the heating plant. 


of new applications 


greater _ possibilities 

The second largest consumer of sheets 
last year was that class of the trade 
designated as jobbers whose 1923 pur- 
chases accounted for about 15 per cent 
of the total tonnage of steel sheets rolled 
by mills in this country. Patrons of 
jobbing establishments are so diversified 
that an attempt to ascertain into what 
channels the sheets pass from this source 
of supply, would be an endless task. Next 
in importance from the standpoint of 
consumption are electrical manufacturers 
who are credited with using approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of the national out- 
put of sheets for transformers, dynamos, 
motors, generators, electromagnets, sta- 


in 
in 


Last year also recorded a bumper de- 
mand for tin plate, the bulk of which 
was used directly by consumers affiliated 
with the canmaking industry. While new 
applications for tin plate are lacking yet 
considerable tonnage is being used for 
decorative purposes than heretofore. The 
product is lithographed and made _ into 


tonnage dis- 


reporting, 


Percentage 
of increase 
or decrease 
of consump- 
tion in 1923 
compared 
with 1922 


Calculated 
gross ton- 
nage distri- 
bution of all 
companies 
for 1922 


Calculated 
gross 
rf tonnage distri- 
s bution of all 
companies 
for 1923 


742,100 
,093,800 
3,943,540 
453,850 
3,094,100 
4,498.600 
3,314,900 
328,140 
726,760 
1,137,670 
257,600 
766,650 
1,922,700 
5,384,790 
30,665,200 
9,437,235 


mum 


,048,000 
,549,500 


“IU 


563,800 
949,200 
223,100 
645,200 
1,786,500 
4,817,730 
22,811,000 
5,667,000 


22 in 1919. In cold sheet mills the ad- 


dition in 1923 numbered 51 compared with 
5 in 1922, 44 in 1921, 87 in 1920 and 1 
1919. Expansion of the cold 
ing capacity the 
ing 1923 was the second greatest in the 
past ten the total 
number of sheet country 
to 760 which of 
something like 40 per cent in eight years. 

The expansion of the strip steel 
dustry has been notable and include two 
new hot mills and 38 cold units in 1923. 
In 1922, 14 cold strip mills were put in 
Dur- 


strip 


in finish- 


in sheet industry dur- 
brings 
the 


increase 


years. This 
mills in 
represents an 


in- 


commission and in 1921, 41 units. 
ing the past the 
dustry has been expanded by six hot mills 
93 of the cold At the 
beginning of 1924 cold strip mills 
were under construction. These additions 
make the number of hot strip mills in the 
United States, 33 and of cold strip mills 


1108. 


three years in- 


and mills type. 


five 
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Has Industrial Capacity 


Been Overbuilt? 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


this which was reaching the market in 
the closing momths of the year was 
unusually favorable and a rising tide of 
new construction seems to be under way. 

On a_ numerical foundry units 
of the country in the two years of 1921 
and 1922 inclusive showed a gain of 199 
or 3.3 per cent. The total of this com- 
pilation in 1922 was 6181 compared with 
5982 two years previously. Of this to- 


tal, iron foundries constituted 73 
per 


basis 


gray 
foundries about 4 
something 


cent; malleable 


per cent and steel foundries 


over 6 per cent. 
Steel 


years 


the 10 


in- 


capacity in 
1913 to 1922 
about the 
46.39 
foundry 
than in 1921 and 
cline being due to the 
of some capacity built during the rapid 
expansion of electric foundries 
from 1917 to 1920. Some converter ca- 
also was dismantled. Total 
foundry capacity in tons 
1913 to 1922 inclusive is as fol- 
lows: 1922, 2,581,785; 1921, 2,591,695; 
1920, 2,708,285; 1919, 2,436,230; 1918, 
2.133.820: 1917, 2,086,055: 1916, 1,998,- 
193: 1915, 1,926,480; 1914, 1,763,180; 
1913, 1,763,690. 
The country’s 
niably been 


foundry 
from inclusive 
ratio as 
Curi- 
capacity in 1922 
1920, this de- 
abandonment 


creased at same 


steel ingots or per ‘cent. 


ously, steel 


iS less 


steel 


pacity 
steel gross 


from 


steel capacity unde- 
increased 
past 10 years due to the 
demands of war. But at the same 
time the country has been advancing 
wealth and 


has abnormally 


during the 


greatly in population, in 


in the more universal enjoyment of 
a standard of modern life which re- 
quiries an increasing power and diver- 


sity of industry to satisfy and to sus- 
tain. And steel is the base of mod- 
ern civilization while industry which 
fashions, fabricates and _ transforms 
into the myriad articles of presentday 
necessity and convenience, is its work- 
shop. Then, too, the war while it 
brought exotic growth to industry also 
pushed aside, for the time being, the 
forces of normal development. The 
world has been underconsuming steel 
for at least five or six years and this 
loss now seems to be in process of 
being made up. 

The demand for steel, it may be safely 
said, rapidly is overtaking such abnormal 
expansion as has come to that industry 
since 1914. 

At this process proceeds nearer and 
nearer to completion, an increasing stimu- 
lus to all industry promises to result. This 
general readjustment toward a_ position 
of balance has made considerable progress 
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during the past five years which it is 
difficult accurately to appraise. Surely, a 
notable part of it has fallen within the 
year of 1923. A few years of business 
volume such as that just past would go 
far toward restoring a state of equili- 
brium. It is not safe, therefore, to pass 
judgment on the extent of ca- 
pacity which may appear to exist today 
in any single field of productive in- 
dustry. History has shown that in so 
great and growing an industrial country 
as the United States capacity invariably 
has had difficulty in keeping abreast with 
normal demand. 


excess 


Receiver Is Named for the 
Thropp Furnaces 


Joseph E. Thropp Co., Inc., Everett, 
Pa., which operates iron and coal mines, 
blast furnaces and coke ovens in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia has been placed 
in the hands of a receiver on petition 
of creditors. Judge Thomas F. Bailey 
has appointed Webb of 
Philadelphia, receiver for the company 
which lists assets at $2,400,000 and lia- 
bilities at $1,300,000 
of $675,000. 

The 


furnace at Everett, Pa., 


Andrew  S. 


with quick assets 
the Earlston 
and two stacks 
at Saxton, Pa., with a combined capac- 
175,000 
nually. It 


company operates 


pig iron an- 
590 beehive 
coke ovens with an annual capacity of 
200,000 net tons, and iron ore 
Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Michigan with an annual ca- 


ity of tons of 


also operates 
owns 
properties in 


pacity of 50,000 tons of its active mines. 
quarry at Ashcom, Pa., 
also is operated with an annual capac- 
150,000 coal 
mines in Pennsylvania with an annual 
capacity of 500,000 tons. 


A limestone 


ity of tons as well as 


Inability to obtain additional work- 
ing capital and the slump in the iron 
business were given as the cause of the 
receivership. 





Merger Is Postponed 


The prosposed merger of the Bel- 
font Iron Works and the Kelly Nail 
& Iron Co. both of Ironton O., has 
been postponed to Jan. 30, Coles 
Peebles president of the former com- 
pany announced following the meeting 
of the boards of directors of both 
companies Dec. 28. Final action on the 


consolidation is deferred until that 
time to permit the Belfont company 
to comply with a legal technicality, 


it was explained. As a result of the 
merger the Belfont company will 
surrender its charter and is obligated 
to give its stockholders 30 days notice 
of its contemplated action. 
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Railroad Avoids 
Selling Burden 


New York, Dec. 31.—Details of its 
contract by which the McKinney Steel 
Co., Cleveland, handles practically the 
entire scrap tonnage of the New York 
Central railroad are given in an official 
statement issued by the latter. This 
statement follows: 


“The New York Central railroad has 
been dissatisfied with its method of han- 
dling scrap materials. The road now 
maintains six scrap docks and has been 
sorting into about 50 classifications. 
Present facilities do not permit cutting 
miscellaneous scrap to sizes required by 
stee] mills and it has been necessary to 
sell it to dealers who cut it to size and 
reload it for shipment to mills. The 
road has decided it could realize a 
greater return by a contract with some 
large consumer on its rails who could 
utilize most of the tonnage. After pre- 
senting the matter to several consum- 
ers the road has made a contract with 
the McKinney Steel Co. 

“This provides for shipment to the 
company’s yards the railroad’s accumu- 
lation of miscellaneous scrap unsorted. 
The steel company sorts this and buys 
all steel scrap it can use. This covers 
about 90 per cent of the tonnage. The 
remainder, such as malleable and cast 
iron, will be sold by the railroad on 
competitive bids, as heretofore. The 
railroad will also continue to sell axles, 
wheels, tires, rails and similar items 
which do not require handling through 
scrap docks. The price to be paid by 
the McKinney Steel Co. is to be based 
on current quotations in the trade pub- 
lications. The practice of buying fin- 
ished products on a sliding scale based 
on the price of raw material reported in 
trade publications has prevailed among 
railroads and large commercial indus- 
tries for a number of years and the 
sale of scrap on the same basis is sound 
business. 

“The contract will enable the railroad 
company to close six scrap docks and 
reduce sorting into 20 classes instead of 
50 classes. On a conservative estimate 
the railroad will effect a saving of about 
$250,000 per year.” 

The scrap docks to be discontinued 
are at West Albany, Oswego and East 
Buffalo, N. Y., Avis, Pa., Collinwood, 
O., and Elkhart, Ind. This will release 
for other work 275 to 300 men earning 
$196,000 per year. 

Under the arrangement about 10,000 
tons of scrap a month go to the McKin- 
ney Steel Co., which probably will buy 
about 90 per cent and prepare the re- 
mainder for the market, to be sold by 
the railroad in the regular way. 


Puddlers’ Rate Reduced 


Puddlers’ wages will be $13.13 a ton 
in January and February, a_ reduction 
from $13.38. The examination of sales 
sheets at Youngstown Dec. 28 disclosed 
an average price of bar iron of 2.35c 
per pound during November and De- 
cember, compared with 2.40c, the pre- 
vious average. 


Scrap 
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Engineering Progress ls Marked 


Developments in Iron, Steel and Metalworking Industries Indicate Initiative and 






Originality of Engineering and Operating Staffs—Many New Problems Are 
Presented for Solution—Research Gains More Effective Support 


UDGED standard of 
comparison, 1923 
the most important year of engi- 


steel 


from any 
stands out as 


neering progress in the iron, 
and metalworking industries since the 
end of the great war. The uncertain- 
ties which discouraged initiative in pre- 
vious years were absent, permitting 
engineers and operating executives to 
confidence in working 


construction 


proceed with 


cut problems of design, 
and practice. 

In the blast furnace field, the most 
were in meth- 
rather than in 
While it is 


dozen or 


striking developments 


eds of operation 
changes in equipment. 
true the 
more stacks were expanded and their 
by replacing ob- 
labor- 


capacities of a 
efficiency increased 
solete 
saving machinery, the most spectacular 
recorded in fur- 


apparatus with modern 


achievements were 
naces of recent construction and are 
credited to operating supervision of 
the highest order. Due to care in se- 
lecting ore, limestone and coke and 
to skill 


charge in the stack, many 


in handling the 


furnace operators were able 
to break all previous daily 
and monthly _ production 


records, using all-ore or 


ore-and-scrap. Develop- 
during the year 


trend 


ments 
clearly indicate a 
toward a demand for coal 
and coke of lower ash con- 
tent and the use of washed 
flux stone. The question of 
employing oxygen or oOxy- 
genated air in metallurgi- 
cal operations has been re- 
vived during the year and 
investigations have been 
undertaken to determine the 
value of oxygen in blast. 
furnace, 
bessemer practice. 


open-hearth and 

Steel- 
continued 
the possi- 
com- 


makers have 
their study of 
bility of improving 
bustion and increasing pro- 
duction in open-hearth fur- 
naces through modifica- 
tions in port design, but 
apparently no new con- 
clusions have been drawn 
from the year’s experience. 
Improvements have been 
made in the construction 


of electric furnaces. A 60- 


ton are furnace and a 6-ton horizontal 
both in- 
limits in 


ring type induction furnace, 
1923, 


capacities for these types. 


stalled in mark new 

Progress in foundry practice is re- 
flected by the 
tions calling for castings of improved 


adaption of specifica- 


properties and by the interest mani- 


fested in international agreements on 
pig iron analyses and in the adoption 
of an international test bar for gray 
iron. Refractories manufacturers have 
attempted to 


tions for 


classify service condi- 


firebrick and are directing 


attention to the production of brick 
of greater uniformity. Several inves- 
tigators have taken up the problem 


of determining the cause of the ex- 
pansion and deterioration of blast fur- 
nace lining brick. 

One of the interesting developments 
of 1923 is the decision to use high- 
pressure steam for large turbines. In 
boiler is being 


one plant a mercury 


operated successfully. The use of 


pressures of 1200 pounds per square 





BESSEMER CONVERTER AT NIGHT 


An example of unusually good photography applied to a familiar steel- 


See page 20 
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works scene. 


inch presented a_ real problem _ to 
builders of boilers, who met the sit- 
uation by using a shell forged to the 
desired size from a pierced billet. The 
practice of piercing large billets and 
expanding them on a mandrel under 
a press or hammer is gaining favor in 
making containers to withstand high 
pressures. 

Due to the 
the automobile industry, the sheet and 


surprising stability of 


strip steel rolling capacity continues 


to grow rapidly. In many of the new 
mills, heating and annealing furnaces 
of improved design are being installed 
to enable the producers to meet the 
demand for sheets and strip of higher 
quality. Automatic furnace’ chargers 
and other Jabor-saving devices, as well 
as pyrometer control and similar re- 
constitute 


mills. A 
producing puddled 


finements, now virtually 


standard equipment in new 
plant designed for 
iron by a mechanical process and a 
sheet mill in which continuous rolling 
will be adopted are nearing com- 
pletion. Steady progress is 
being made in forming and 
machining metals. In the 
pressed steel industry, man- 
ufacturers are reaching out 
in new fields in the hope 
of applying stampings to 
other industries as they 
have in the automobile in 
This 


leading to a more general 


dustry. activity is 
assembling ar- 
steel 


parts and involves welding, 


practice of 


ticles from pressed 
brazing, riveting and other 
fabricating operations. 


Welding is gaining ground, 


it now being used as a 
production method more 
widely than heretofore. 


Standardization of machine 
shop practice is 
urged by several influential 
Engineers 


being 


organizations. 
and builders and users of 
machine tools are demand- 
ing more information as to 
the efficiency of cutting 
tools, cooling compounds, 
etc. More recognition of 
the advantage of coking 
coal in by-product ovens is 
indicated by the unusually 
large number of contracts 
for ovens placed in 1923. 
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A number of blast furnaces exceeded previous 


lronmakers B 


ROMISES of progress in blast fur- 
nace practice in 1923 were more 

than fulfilled. The tendencies to- 
ward greater production per stack and to- 
ward a greater output per man were 
carried forward throughout the year with 
results far beyond the expectations of a 
year ago. New tonnage records were 
established for the industry as a whole 
and for individual blast furnaces. 

Last May, with 322 furnaces in blast, 
the rate of production was 45,000,000 tons 
of pig iron per year. The total pro- 
duction for the year was about 40,000,- 
000 tons, the greatest amount ever made 
in one year, 39,400,000 tons in 1916 be- 
ing the previous high record. Many in- 
dividual blast furnaces exceeded all their 
tonnage records for a day and for a 
month. Besides breaking tonnage records 
a number of blast furnace customs and 
traditions were eliminated, and new stand- 
ards were set up. The necessity of 
greater output per stack influenced blast 
furnace managers to cut out every waste- 
ful material and practice around the 
blast 

From the beginning of lake ore ship- 
ments down to the vear 1916, when the 
Lake Superior region produced over 65,- 
000,000 tons of iron ore, the percentage 
of iron in the ores as shipped -had de- 
creased gradually to 51.20 per cent. The 
tendency since that year has been slightly 
upward, reaching 52.07 per cent in 1921. 
The average. for 1922, according to 
Crowell and Murray in “The Iron Ores 
of Lake Superior” was 51.87 per cent. 

Although new high records 
have been made by blast furnaces using 
an all-ore mixture, the practice of 
using iron and steel scrap increased until 


furnaces. 


tonnage 


the prices of scrap suitable for blast 


The author is assistant to vice president, 
American Rolling Mill Co., Columbus, O., and 
vice president, Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co. 
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Motor Co. at River Rouge 


By RALPH HAYES SWEETSER 


furnaces began to approach the value of 
pig iron itself. One of the inconsist- 
encies of the industry was the rapidly 
increasing price of iron and steel scrap. 

Increased production per furnace stack 
calls for reduced slag volume and a 
better grade of limestone flux. To meet 
this requirement, the practice of washing 
flux stone has been introduced into some 
Guarries with very satisfactory results. 
Uniformity in size and composition of 
flux stone will help much toward the 
smooth working of the blast furnace. 

One of the traditions dropped from 
blast furnace practice this past year 
was the 12 per cent ash standard for coke. 
One of the worst features of this stand- 
ard was that the ash generally was more 
than 12 per cent. 

Blast furnace men are demanding and 
are getting coke with lower ash and 
lower sulphur contents The “base coke” 
adopted by the Southern Ohio Pig Iron 
& Coke association in 1920 contains 89 
per cent fixed carbon. The coal for 
making such coke in by-product ovens 
must contain less than 7 per cent ash. 
The indiscriminate use of high-ash coals 
for making blast furnace coke has caused 
much furnace trouble and much high-cost 
pig iron. Pig iron manufacturers have 
used common sense in leaving much low- 
grade iron ore in the ground until: the 
time comes when the state of the art 
permits its profitable use. They now 
are going to use the same common sense 
in regard to low-grade coal, and it will 
be left in the grolind as far as iron men 
are concerned. The blast furnace men 
found out that it did not pay to ship 
iron ores with excessive silica or ex- 
cessive moisture all the way from the 
Mesabi range to lower lake ports and 
thence by rail to interior furnaces. Such 
ores, low-grade, by nature, are now be- 
ing beneficiated by washing, drying, or bv 
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production records during 1923. The above illustration shows the two modern stacks of the Ford 


reak Production Records 


magnetic concentration, followed by sin- 
tering. 

The iron men are now applying some 
of the methods and customs of the lake 
ore trade to their own coal requirements. 
The freight on high ash in coal from 
the coal mines to the furnaces is often 
higher than the freight on excess mois- 
ture or excess silica from the ore mines 
to the same furnaces. 

Some blast furnace men are demand- 
ing lower sulphur contents in their coke. 
The tendency is toward a standard con- 
siderably below 1.00 per cent. The old 
Connellsville standard of 12 per cent 
ash and 1 per cent sulphur is passing 
away in favor of the lower percen- 
tage of by-product coke. 

The increasing use of machinery, not 
only for handling materials, but also for 
many of the furnace operations, has 
greatly reduced the number of men nec- 
essary to operate a blast furnace and con- 
sequently increased the output per man- 
day. Each successive increase in ton- 
nage added still more to the output per 
man. The practice of having men for 
emergencies is passing away because of 
increasing use of oxygen for opening 
the iron notch and for cutting out 
tuyeres or cinder notches that have 
‘Jroned up.” 

Mr. Wang in his paper read before the 
American Iron and Steel institute, Oct. 
25, 1923, said, “the number of man- 
hours at the Yangtze blast furnace is 
on an average about 17 as against 1.72 
and 6.2 in the United States.” At the 
present time it would be hard to give 
a fair average number of man-hours per 
ton of pig on account of the adjust- 
ments brought about by the three-shift 
day, but at a large modern furnace it is 
probably less than two. 

The blast furnace was the last de- 
partment of the steel industry to adopt 
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the three-shift day. Many rolling mills, 
open hearths ,and coke ovens were al- 
ready operated on the three-shift plan. 
The change from the two-shift day at 
blast furnaces came at a time when pro- 
duction was at a high rate and at a 
time when there were apparently only a 
few unemployed men, The three-shift day at 
blast furnaces now is the general rule, 
but the details of its operation differ 
a great deal according to the conditions 
that prevailed under the two-shift plan. 
It is too early to determine the effects 
on the men, on the output, and on the 
costs. 

Notable work has been done by the 
bureau of mines during the past year 
in the investigation of the reactions in- 
side the iron blast furnace. Most of this 
work was done with the experimental 
blast furnace at the station in Minnea- 
polis where many observations have been 
recorded. Tests have also been made at 
various furnace plants, especially in ref- 
erence to the analysis of the gases inside 
the hearth at the tuyere level. The im- 
portant discoveries of Kinney, Perrott, 
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Joseph and Royster have added much to 
the art of making pig iron. These men 
have almost, but not quite, solved the 


+ 


problem of coke ‘“combustibility.” It 
still requires that some one should for- 
mulate a rule for the “rate of flow” 
of the coke through the zone of coke 
combustion that now appears to be con- 
fined to a comparatively restricted volume 


in front of the tuyeres. 
Research Work Valuable 


The use of oxygen for enriching the 
air blast has not yet been satisfactorily 
investigated, although much preliminary 
conference work was done this past 
year. The use of oxygen in the blast 
will be one of the big problems for 
consideration during 1924. 

One of the facts brought out by the 
research work of 1923 is the rapidity of 
reactions inside the blast furnace. Some 
of the technical men think that this may 
lead to important changes in blast- 
furnace construction. 

The remarkable performance of the 
blast furnace of the Trumbull-Cliffs 


Interest Centers on Rol 


URING the past 12 months steel- 
works and rolling mill engi- 

neers have been more active in 
trying out new designs and methods 
than in any corresponding period since 
the war. Although a number of rad- 
ical departures from conventional prac- 
tice have been tried and proved “wor 
thy, a great many more are in the 
experimental stage and their value still 
is to be demonstrated. 

In considering the engineering fea- 
tures of steel plant operation, extend- 
ing from the open hearth or bessemer 
to the delivery of the rolled product 
from the final pass, the critical ob- 
server is led to believe that in 1923 
less attention was paid to the mak- 
ing of steel and 
more to the roll- 
ing of the metal 
than in any re- 
cent year. This is 
explained partial- 
ly at least by the 
fact that the large 
number of new 
mills erected dur- 
ing the year, in 
contrast to the 
few open hearths, 
has afforded roll- 
ing mill  engi- 
neers a_ golden 
opportunity to 
demonstrate new 
ideas of 


and construction. 


A year ago, in commenting in these 
columns on the status of the so-called 
blow-pipe principle in open-hearth con- 
struction, it was stated that many op- 
were finding it difficult to 
satisfactorily the claims of 
output and 


erators 

interpret 
increased decreased fuel 
consumption for furnaces of that type. 
It was said that experience had not 
yet proved that these advantages over- 
need of tighter brick- 
standard of intelli- 


weighed the 
work, a_ higher 
gence in supervision and more skilled 
Developments during the 
past year do not seem to have an- 


operators. 


swered this question. 
Investigation by 
sored by the United States bureau of 


a committee spon- 
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Warren, O., in March 
and again in November has established 


Furnace Co., 


new world records for tonnage produced 
from an all-ore mixture and for a mix- 
ture with considerable scrap. Some de- 
tails of the record for November are 
given on page 1533 of the Dec. 6 issue of 
Iron TRADE Review. David T. Crox- 
ton has kindly furnished the 
additional data as to the materials. The 


following 


November output was 25,203 tons of pig 
iron, an average of 840 tons per day, 
all of it under 0.05 ner cent sulphur. The 
ore contained 52.6 per cent iron and only 
6.41 per cent silica, and 0.84 per cent 
alumina, with 1.87 per cent lime; the 
coke averaged 87.70 per cent fixed car- 
bon, 11.25 per cent ash and 0.90 per 
cent sulphur; the limestone had 2.89 per 
cent silica, 2.58 per cent alumina, 51.50 
per cent lime and 0.84 per cent mag- 
The coke per ton of pig iron was 
1970 pounds (beehive coke) and the flue 
dust made was 233 pounds per ton of pig 
iron. These figures are rather high, but 
are probably balanced by the enormous 
production, 


nesia. 


ing Practice 


mines on the use of oxygen or oxy- 
genated air in metallurgical processes 
Mem- 
believe that 
oxygen for 


is receiving much attention. 
committee 


with the substitution of 


bers of the 


air in the last part of the process, 
steel of electric furnace quality can 
be made in the open hearth; that the 
application of oxygen for combustion. 
with an idea of substituting cheaper 
fuel for expensive fuel, is promising, 
and that the substitution 
for the iron ore used as an oxidizing 


of oxygen 
agent will not only give a_ higher 
grade product but will decrease the 
time required for the process by about 
three hours. The gains are depen- 
dent in part on the use of refractories 
that will with- 
stand higher fur- 


nace tempera- 
tures. The six- 
way reversing 


valve, referred to 
in last year’s re- 
view as a new de- 
velopment for 
controlling the 
gases in  open- 
hearth and soak- 
ing pit operation, 
has been installed 
in a number of 
plants 
the past year. 
Although but few 
electric 


during 


FURNACE furnaces 


were installed, 
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considerable work has been done in 


improving existing designs. The 


heroult-type furnace has been im- 
proved and now is mounted on rockers. 
The electrodes are grouped closer to- 
gether and while the mast on the back 
o- the furnace is lower, it has a greater 
electrode lift, permitting the electrodes 
tc be lifted completely out of the fur 
nace The transformer capacity has 
been increased so that a wide range 
of secondary voltages may be used 
in connection with dual voltage con 
trol. This permits the use of any two 


voltages 


In the application of electric drive 
to rolling mills, the use of high speed 
motors with reduction gear sets has 
been even more noticeable than in 


previous years. Motors for continu 
ous hot strip mills and reels, involv- 
ing several unusual features of con- 
installed in 1923. Prog- 


ress in the design of electrical equip- 


trol, were 


ment in the metalworking industry is 


ummarized in greater detail on page 24. 


Perhaps the greatest strides made 
during the year in rolling mill prac- 
tice have been in connection with sheet 
and strip mills. The increased atten 
tion can be attributed to the influence 
of automobile builders, who constant 
ly are seeking material of higher qual 
-” rolling 


ity. The practice of “loose 


continues to gain favor among sheet 
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producers in spite of its disadvantages 
from a tonnage standpoint. 

In strip mill design another step 
has been taken in solving the problem 
of controling the speed of finishing 
rolls. Each stand is driven by a sep- 
arate motor, which is designed with 
such sensitive inherent speed regula- 
tion that no special or auxiliary speed 
control device is required. 

An interesting method of heating 
the finishing rolls of sheet mills’ has 


been in operation at the plant of the 


Photographing Beauty of 
Molten Steel 


sre haplbe no phase of manufactur- 

ing is more spectacular than that of 
steelmaking, and for that reeson photog- 
raphers for many years have tried to 
represent steel- 
pl 
produced in this issue of IRON TRADE 
for their faith- 


obtain prints that truly 
works scenes Three Mographs, re- 
REVI! W, are remar kable 
ful portrayal of the @ppearance of hot 
metal. The illustration below, and that 
appearing ou page 17 are from _ prints 
made by H l. Barts. photographer for 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Thi 
reproduction of an open-hearth interior, 
on page 19, is from photograph made 


by R. J. Waters & Co., San Francisco. 
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Inland Steel Co. Electric space heaters 
are applied to the rolls before each 
run and records show that the pre- 
heating assists appreciably in reduc- 
ing the production losses which usually 
attend the warming-up process and in 
minimizing roll breakage. The cost 
of heating is said to be reasonable. 

Two unique installations were laid 
down in this country during 1923 and 
while details of construction are with- 
held at the operating re- 
sults are awaited with interest. One of 
the installations has to do with the mak- 
ing of puddled iron mechanically by an 
entirely new process, patents of which 
L. Ford, Youngstown, O. 


momerit, 


are held by E. 
The company, known as the American 
Puddled Iron Co., own 418 acres of land 
at Warren, O., upon which the plant 
now is nearing the final stages of com- 
pletion. Approximately 250 tons of 
muck bar and semifinished material will 
be made per 24 hours when operations 
begin early this month. The other in- 
stallation in question, around which con- 
siderable interest centers, is the new 
sheet mill layout of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., at Ashland, Ky. The mills 
are arranged for the continuous rolling 
of steel] sheets and, according to most 
recent advice, success in this direction 
has been attained by employing hollow 
rolls and maintaining them at the proper 
temperature by electric current during 
the rolling process. 



































Extcnsion of the use of the centrifugal 


process 





for making cast iron 


machines in operation 


Pipe was one of the important developments of 1923. 








2 One company has 20 


Foundry Standards Advanced in 1923 


ROGRESS during 1923 in the 
foundry industry consisted not 
only of improvements in meth- 
ods and equipment but also in marked 
advances in the work of formulating 
specifications and_ establishing stan- 


dards. The trip of American foundry- 
men to Europe and the international 
congress at Paris are factors indi- 
rectly contributing to greater recogni- 
tion on the of foundrymen of 
the need of international 
on specifications and standards. 
Perhaps the most develop- 
ments in foundry practjce have come 


from Germany where so-called “pearl- 


part 
agreements 


radical 


itic’ cast iron and a cupola using 
preheated air have been announced. 
Pearlitic cast iron is the result of 


casting low silicon iron in a preheated 
mold and cooling it slowly. The pearl- 
itic structure thus secured is said to 
increase the strength of the 
slightly and to make it more resistant to 
shock than normal gray iron. 

Heating the air for the cupola by 
regeneration and passing it horizon- 
tally through the melting zone in- 
stead of vertically up the stack is said 
to have proved satisfactory in Ger- 
many for melting iron. The process 
also is claimed to effect a saving in 


iron 


The author is editor of The 


Foundry, Cleveland. 


metallurgical 
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coke. The 
of this 
out by 
cago, is 


performance of a_ cupola 
tried 
Chi- 


inter- 


type, which is being 
Griffin Wheel Co., 
watched with 

est by American foundrymen. 

During the the electric 
nace, which has obtained only a lim- 
the gray foundry 
prestige when a 
decided to 
melt 


the 
being 


year fur- 


hold in iron 
advanced its 
ring 
two 

its new foundry. 


iied 

field, 
piston 
install 


manufacturer 
electric furnaces to 
iron in 
The the 
casting iron pipe centrifugally has been 
extended during the year by its adoption 
by one American which now has 
20 casting machines in An- 
other southern firm also has begun the 
installation of these machines. 
An 
been given to improving core ovens in 
Closer 


use of DeLavaud process of 


firm 
service. 


some of 


unusual amount of attention has 


foundries. 
accomplished 


steel and gray iron 
control of heat 
in some of the newer types of oil, gas 


Electrically- 


has been 
and coal or coke fired units. 
continue to be in- 
being toward the 

A motor driven 


heated core ovens 
stalled, the tendency 
design of larger ovens. 


winch for moving cars in car-type ovens, 
which does away with the use of a 
crane and snatch block, is one of the 


year’s developments. 
In steel foundry practice a tendency 
to increase the proportion of cast- 
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the sand process 
over those made in dry sand molds 
has been noted during the past year. 


ings made by green 


Advances also have been made in pro- 


ducing heavy steel castings in cores 
instead of in molds. The American 
Society for Testing Materials recog- 


nized the strides being made in steel 
adopting as 
tentative, revisions to its former speci- 
fication for carbon steel castings. The 
revised specification calls for a higher 


foundry metallurgy by 


tensile strength and elongation and an 
increase 0.30 to 0.40 per cent 
in the limit on castings not 
requiring physical test. 

The important research on 
ing sand has been eontinued during 
the year, the joint committee of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
and the American Society for Testing 
Materials having reported methods for 
determining the bonding strength and 
the permeability of molding sands. 

A reviva] of interest in the manu- 
facture of malleable iron in Europe is 
indicated by the forming of an asso- 
ciation of European malleable found- 
ries. This organization, which was ef- 
fected during the international foundry- 
men’s congress at Paris, proposes to 
raise the standard of malleable iron 
castings through controlling their man- 
ufacture, improving methods and for- 


from 
carbon 


mold- 











>»? 


activities 
those 


mulating specifications. Its 
to closely parallel 


Malleable 


are expected 
of the American Castings 
association. 
Specifications and standardization re- 
ceived a decided impulse from a num- 
The srit- 


adopted a 


ber of sources. Institute of 
specifica- 
requiring 


1.25-inch 


ish Foundrymen 
gray 
strength in the 
20,160 pounds per 
grade B 


tion for iron castings 
the tensile 
diameter bar of 
castings and 
inch for grade A 


made at the 


square inch for 
24,640 per 
castings. An 


square 


effort 


was 


Research on 


HE outstanding development in 
the refractories during 
the past year has been the clas- 
sification of service conditions. In the 
past, failures frequently have resulted 
brick in the 
for in- 


industry 


putting the right 
The 


declared 


from 


wrong place. purchaser, 


stance, often that his op- 
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international foundrymen’s convention 
held at Paris in September to estab- 
lish a number of international stan- 
The American delegation pro- 
iron but 
obtained. 
pro- 


dards. 
posed specifications for pig 


no tangible results were 
leading 
3elgium and a 
number of agreed 
in principle to selling iron by analysis 
limits was 


Representatives of the 
and 
producers 


ducers in France 


sritish 


but agreement on suitable 
not obtained. The subject of an in- 
ternational test bar also was brought 


forward at the Paris meeting. It was 


BY ROBERT E. FERGUSON 


is based on the assumption that there 
are five major destructive agencies— 
temperature, load, abrasion, slag ac- 
tion and spalling—and that these may 


all exist to an important, moderate, 
or unimportant degree. Any possible 
combination of these five factors can 


be designated by prefixing the letters 
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decided that immediate steps should be 
taken to determine methods of ‘test- 
ing the quality of the iron and of 
the castings themselves. A _ resolution 
was adopted recommending the ap- 
pointment of a joint committee rep- 


resenting the interested nations to 
work toward carrying the proposal 
into effect. Since the time of the in- 
ternational congress the matter has 
been held in abeyance and it now 
rests with the foundry associations 


of each country to take the initiative 
in starting active work. 


Refractories Is Progressing 


nace condition might be stated to be 
M-61. By referring to the chart it 
will be seen that this means that the 
temperature is moderate, load and slag 
action both are important, and abrasion 


and spalling both are unimportant. 
On the other hand the brick man- 
ufacturer will classify his various 



















































































erating temperatures were high and HH, M, or L (which stand for tem-. brands in the same way and attempt 
the load slight, but failed to take into perature) to the proper number. Thus, to supply for each set of conditions 
consideration the pressure of a corro- an operator can classify his furnace the product best suited to withstand 
sive slag or severe temperature fluc- conditions and when the terms “im- them. The black squares represent the 
tuations. Attempts also were made by portant” and “unimportant” are de- extreme conditions and are naturally 
purchasers to write specifications for fined, this classification becomes quite the ones which deserve the most 
an all-purpose brick with the result definite. For example, a certain fur- study. The white squares represent 
that an “ideal brick” conditions where at 
was described. Unfor- least one factor is mod- 
tunately it often hap- ee si Rhee erate. Whether all the 
pens that in wt af Classification combinations which are 
a yne yood qual- ° ° 
develop oe Refractories j i j | j | j j | mathematically possible 
ity another must be : : 
ne occur in practice re- 
sacrificed; consequent- | 
i “ok mains to be seen. An 
ly, the “ideal bric 5 ‘ 7 8 > asp 
application of these 
was more frequently i 
service classifications 
described than ob- ' full ‘nein 
: Bs when fu worked ou 
tained. In many cases, 5 14 15 16 17 18 y 
: eR 3 should result in a 
if the purchaser had z 
‘ ok ie ai widespread benefit to 
analyzed his furnace - . 7 ™ o 
fo ald all users of refrac- 
conditions, he woul a a | 
: ories. n 
have found that one or os “ed lew 
; raw materia im- 
more of the factors 32 33 34 35 36 t 0 
. life portance that has been 
which shorten the lite 
: 1 a introduced to refrac- 
of a firebrick was Spalting a . oe m , . ‘ 
4 ah E MG b> . 4 43 “4 45 tories anu ur 
negligible in certain in- j Moderate — Pre wage ers 
: ; during 2 s been 
stallations and impor- a : 2. 9 en 
; the bauxi 
tant in others. It was — tic ¢ gd of 
: centré rgia. Mé 
to remedy this state al Georgia any 





of affairs that the 
American Society for 
Testing Materials de- 
vised the service classi- 
fication which is shown 
graphically in the ac- 
companying illustra- 
The classification 


Stag Action Important 











tion, 
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of these clays have a 
softening point of cone 
36 (approximately 3360 
degrees Fahr), that is, 
100 degrees higher 


than the best quality 
Pennsylvania flint 
clays. Burning is ac- 


companied by a large 


The author is industrial adisticle 
fellow, Refractories Manufac CLASSIFICATION OF SERVICE CONDITIONS shrinkage, a _ feature 
turers’ Soeeiee. se ae “ mn ee _ which differentiates 
Mellon Institute of Industrial igh temperature; M= moderate temperature; L = low temperature. Exam- : 
Research, University of Pitts- ple: M-—21 indicates modern temperature, unimportant load, unimportant slag action; these clays from their 
burgh, Pittsburgh. abrasion and spalling both being important better known rivals. 
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On account of this high shrinkage 
considerable development work must 
be done in order to learn how to han- 
dle them. The deposits ‘have been 
thoroughly explored by the United 
States bureau of mines and are be- 
ing exploited by southern business in- 
terests. There is no doubt that these 
clays eventually will find considerable 
use in commercial refractories, thus 
helping to conserve the waning sup- 
plies of flint clay from the older 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky fields. 


The year 1923 has been marked by 
many forward steps in the technical 
control in the refractories industry. 
The total production for the year 
was 1,050,000,000 9-inch equivalents. 
Of these, 879,000,000 were fire clay 
and the rest nearly all silica. This 
enormous production, however, repre- 
sents an average of only 78 per cent 
of the capacity for the industry for 
the entire year. 


One problem that has been given 
special attention during the last 12 
months has been burning practice. Co- 
operative studies have been undertaken 
on a large scale by the United States 
bureau of mines and the manufac- 
turers. The government laboratory car 
has been backed into the sidings of 
representative brick yards, and for a 
month or so at each yard experts 
have made gas analyses, temperature 
measurements, draft determinations 
and other interesting observations. The 
interest of the bureau of mines lay 
in fuel conservation, while the man- 
ufacturers have been primarily inter- 
ested in more thorough and more uni- 
form burns. 


Users lately have showed a prefer- 
ence for hard burned brick. They are 
learning that hard burned brick will 
not shrink in service and will resist 
abrasion to a greater degree. Never- 
theless, some consumers handicap 
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HAT refractories manufacturers 
cre working toward greater wni- 
formity in firebrick is indicated by 
the accompanying illustrations. The 
bricks shown below were made in 
the usual way while those pictured 
above, which lie closely together, 
were produced by an improved 
process. 

















themselves by condemning a_ brick 
solely on the color or the prominence 
of iron spots. As a matter of fact, 
the color of a brick can be greatly 


Seek Standardization in 


HILE electric cranes have been 

most important in the develop- 

ment of the iron, steel and 
metalworking industries, probably no 
equipment has been more abused. Not 
long ago, a crane trolley consisted of 
a skeleton frame work with a railway 
motor or two hung on to it. Later each 
manufacturer developed cranes accord- 
ing to his own idea of design, with the 
result that each model was different in 
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arrangement, weight and appearance. 
At that time cranes were considered 
necessary evils; little attention was 
given to their application and no regard 
was given to the service for which they 
were installed. In steel mills the up- 
keep costs became almost prohibitive, 
the spare part situation was almost in- 
tolerable and the accidents resulting 
from crane operation amounted to more 
than those from all other branches of 
equipment. As a result of these condi- 
tions, the mill type electric crane was 
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changed by the kiln fireman piling 
the coal in the front of the firebox 
instead of throwing it back on the 
grate. The number of iron spots dif- 
fer if the mud is loosened from the 
molds by bumping the molds on the 
ends instead of on the bottom. It will 
be seen, therefore, how little color 
serves to indicate the quality of the 
brick or the nature of the original 
clay. 

During the past year there has been 
an increasing demand for brick of 
greater uniformity in respect to size 
and quality. This is justifiable if 
reasonable, but in some instances uni- 
formity has been overemphasized. 
There are so many factors affecting 
the size of a finished brick that only 
at a cost that would be _ prohibitive 
could they all be controlled. Never- 
theless, steps are being taken to im- 
prove matters in this respect. Soft 
mud machines are in many places sup- 
planting hand molders. These ma- 
chines throw the mud into the molds 
with the same vim at quitting time 
that they had in the morning and have 
no individual preferences as to the 
size of the grind or the amount of 
water in the mix. But the most uni- 
form brick are those made by the 
dry press process. However, they are 
rather dense and for this reason can- 
not be used for some purposes. In 
the past this method of manufacture 
has been confined to soft clays for 
low heat duty brick, but in view of 
the amount of development work that 
has been done in the last 18 months 
it is reasonable to expect brick of 
this type having a wide range of re- 
fractoriness to be placed on the mar- 
ket in the near future. 

Fortunately, conditions are improv- 
ing and many large users of refrac- 
tories are employing ceramists and 
equipping testing laboratories to guide 
them in filling their requirements. 


rane Design 


developed to better meet requirements. 

The mill type crane now is coming 
into more general use and gradually is 
supplanting what is known as the in- 
dustrial crane or shop crane. It was de- 
veloped by steel mill electrical engineers 
in the larger plants and is the result 
of many years ofstudy. Formerly it 
was built to a rigid set of specifications. 
By comparison and by interchange of 
information engineers have worked to- 
ward uniformity in the specifications, al- 
though there still is considerable differ- 
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ence in detail. The arrangeement of 
the machinery on the crane, particularly 
the trolley, type of bearings, the radical 
change in track wheel applications, the 
arrangement of the shafting, etc., was in 
corporated in the resultant cranes be- 
cause of the urgent need for quick re- 
pair, safety and ability to withstand 
heavy, 24-hour service. In this develop 
ment the influence of the repair man 
probably was greater than that of the 
chief engineer. Every shaft, gear, track 
wheel, and bearing was carefully ar 
ranged so that it could be quickly re 
moved for replacen ent. This increased 
the weight and first cost of the crane 
but resulted in longer life and lower 
costs 


maintenance Simplicity with 


safety was the keynote. Specifications 
adopted by the Association of Iron and 
Steel 


type of crane 


Electrical Engineers cover this 


Safety Requirements Rigid 


There have been no radical changes 
in the design of cranes during the past 
year except that more rigid safety re- 
quirements and more rugged construc- 
tion have been sought. There is a well 
defined movement toward safety devices 
arranged so that the part of the crane 
where they are applied will not operate 
without them The combined — rail 
sweep, oil cellars and spring bumper in 
one casting, which is in use on the 
bridges of a number of mill cranes, is 
typical of this movement. 

The use of safety cables in addition 
to the operating cables on the main 
hoists of ladle cranes always has been 
the subject of considerable discussion. 
A large number of ladle cranes now in 
use are equipped in this manner. In 
spite of the arguments of those who ob- 
ject to safety cables, those who use 
them consider them a good investment 
and there is a possibility their use may 
become compulsory in the future. 

It is believed the ultimate size and 
capacity of ladle cranes for general steel 
plant use has been reached. Not long 
ago a 75-ton crane was considered as 


the maximum, but changes in open- 


LECTRICITY’S firm position in 
the metalworking industries was 
further strengthened during 1923, 
manufacturers of electrical equipment 
having operated their plants at capacity 
to meet requirements. Progress in the 
application of electricity has been marked, 
especially in the field of industrial heat- 


ing. The following summaries of de- 


velopments in 1923 are taken from the 
reviews prepared by two important man- 
ufacturers of electrical equipment. The 


Electricity G 
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hearth furnace design and increased ef- 
ficiency in steelworks gradually caused 
crane makers to increase the capacity 
of ladle cranes first to 100 tons, then 
to 125, 150 and recently to 175 tons. 
Present furnace design and the problem 
of providing suitable runways seem to 
limit the size to 175 tons. 

During the past year or two a de- 
Irame arrangement 


parture in trolley 


has been introduced. The two trolley 
side frames, together with the machin- 
ery girt or strut are in one piece, mak- 
framework one 


ing the entire trolley 


casting. The idea in this design is to 
eliminate the bolts and rivets that are 
used to fasten the machinery girts and 
lifting beams to the side frames. About 
15 cranes having trolleys of this type 


have been built with 


trolley spaces of 
from 9 to 14 feet. One of the large 
steel foundries has a number of single 
casting trolleys of up to 50 tons ca- 
pacity in operation, but the trolley span 
is of only 6 feet. There also are a num- 
ber of small, short span cranes in op- 
casting 
trolley This 
type of trolley is known as the “turtle 
back.” 


for this type of trolley frame construc- 


eration equipped with — single 


frames of narrow span. 
Without doubt there is a field 


tion but the well designed mill type 
trolley doubtless will hold a strong po- 
sition among users of traveling cranes 


for years to come. 
Alloy Steel Finds Favor 


Crane manufacturers have discussed 
the feasibility of substituting heat 
steel shafting for ordinary 


treated alloy 


open-hearth steel. The use of vanadium 
steel in the end carriages and_ side 
frames is favored by many because of 
the ability of this material to withstand 
prolonged vibration and fatigue. Heat 
treated pinions now are in general use 
and treated gears are receiving more 
consideration daily. A definite move- 
ment is noticeable in the larger foundries 
toward the gradual elimination of old 
cranes which usually are costly in up- 
keep and inefficient in operation. Here- 
tofore in the purchase of cranes for 
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general industrial use, it has been the 
practice to consider the crane as an 
entire unit, The decision to buy was 
governed almost entirely by the reputa- 
tion of the builder and the price quoted. 
At the present time, service, safety, and 
cost of upkeep are the ruling factors in 
deciding upon the type of crane and 
first cost, although a factor, is of lesser 
importance. The problem has become 
It now is a question 
gears, 


one of economics. 


of so many shafts, bearings, 
drums, brakes, track wheel applications, 
etc., and assurance of continuous serv- 
ice. It is believed these are the factors 
that will govern the purchase of cranes 


in the near future. 
Use Interchangeable Parts? 


In the near future it will not be sur- 
prising if some of the large users or 
cranes develop a type in which the 
trolley and bridge end carriage will be 
of their own general design and arrange- 
ment. The design will be a composite 
of that of the mill type trolley built by 
three or four of the larger builders. The 
trolley side frames and bridge end car- 
riage will be made from the same pat- 
tern and although the cranes may be 
built by different manufacturers they 
will be duplicates and the parts will be 
interchangeable in each crane regard- 
The movement to- 
ward this standardization already has 
been started. 

From all indications it appears that 
the crane business in the next year or 
two will consist largely of utility cranes 
in capacities of about 40 tons and under. 
A large portion of these will be for re- 
habilitation in old plants where light, 
poorly-designed cranes do not meet the 
24-hour intensive service. Only a small 
percentage of the cranes will be of the 
larger, steel mill, special units. 

The present activities of crane build- 
ers, combined with the economic needs 
of purchasers of cranes are encouraging 
the development of a more uniform type 
of crane. Cranes must have a higher 
degree of dependability and must do 
more work at a lower cost. 


less of the builder. 


ains in Metal Industries 


use of high-pressure steam for turbines 
and the automatic control of conveyor 


belt motors are interesting features. 


Reflects Progress in 1923 
By John Liston 

a eee tS during .the year 

on large turbines consisted of re- 

finement in mechanical details without 

radical changes in construction. The out- 
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standing feature was the production of 
turbines for high steam conditions, one 
4000-kilowatt turbine being designed 
for a pressure of 1000 to 1200 pounds 
and to exhaust into headers supplying 
other turbines at from 250 to 350 pounds. 
The solution of the problem of lower 
operating costs also is being approached 
in another way. The first commercial 
mercury boiler and turbine exhausting 
into a condenser which in turn generates 
(Continued on Page 31) 
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Panorama of the Adirondack Mountains 
Showing Port Henry Blast Furnace Plant and 
Mineville Iron Ore Mines Marked By White 
Pyramids, Four Miles Distant by Air Line 
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Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., 
Warren, O. 
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American Steel & Wire Co., Waukegan, Ill. 
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Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
Swedeland, Pa. 
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United Shoe Machinery Co., 
Beverly, Mass. 
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New York Shipbuilding Co. 
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Electricity Gains 
(Continued from Page 24) 


steam for an existing steam station was 
placed in operation late in 1923. 

A single phase motor for industrial 
use, which operates on the squirrel cage 
induction principle has been developed 
which eliminates entirely the short cir- 
cuiting switches heretofore considered 
essential and permits simple construction. 
During the year considerable work has 
been done toward standardizing the bores 
of small high speed motors used in the 
woodworking industry. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. is in- 
stalling a belt conveyor about 5 miles 
long for transporting coal from the mines 
to a shipping station. It consists of 20 
sections, each driven by an_ induction 
motor. The motors vary in size from 
50 to 175 horsepower. Solenoid brakes 
are provided for stopping and holding the 
belts when power is cut off from the 
motors. The control is arranged so that 
the motors start in sequence, beginning 
at the delivery end. As each motor 
reaches full speed, it energizes the start- 
ing circuit of the next motor. If any 
motor stops, it automatically stops all 
motors preceding it but allows those fol- 
lowing it to run and clear the belts of 
coal. 

In steel mills the tendency toward the 
use of high speed motors with reduction 
gears, which has been quite marked for 
the last few years, continued to gain 
headway and over 90 per cent of the 
new motors are for geared drive. One 
of the important developments of the 


Machinery B 


LTHOUGH the production of 
A machine tools during the past 

year has been nearly double 
that of 1922, the machine tool in- 
dustry is closing another lean year. 
The overexpansion of manufacturing 
plants during the war still is exerting 
a restraining* influence on purchases. 
Until this idle capacity has become 
absorbed and is placed in production, 
no great demand for additional equip- 
mént is anticipated. 

During the early months of 1923, 
automobile interests were heavy pypr- 
chasers of new tools, but as the plants 
were tuned up to record production 
levels additional sales, except for re- 
placement purposes, were not forth- 
coming until the last quarter when 
production schedules for 1924 were 
started. Buying by the railroads prom- 
ised to be an important factor as indi- 
cated by purchases during the latter 
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year was the building of alternating cur- 
rent brush shifting motors with shunt 
characteristics. 

The largest ring-type in- 
duction furnace in the United States 
was. built for installation at the plant 
of the Allegheny Steel Co. It has a 
maximum capacity of 6 tons and in 
three tons 


horizontal 


normal service will melt 
every three hours. 

In the field of industrial heating, an 
electric furnace for the first time has 
been used successfully for the bright 
annealing of copper wire. Another spe- 
cial furnace has been developed for an- 
nealing steel punchings used for field and 
armature laminations. 


Trend Toward Refinement 
in Design Marked 


By H. W. Cope 
ONSIDERABLE time _ has _ been 
spent on the study of a steam tur- 

bine for 1200 pounds steam pressure and 
final designs now are in progress. This 
will be a reducing turbine with an ex- 
haust pressure of 300 pounds gage. 
The largest ore transfer car was placed 
in service during the year. A “midget” 
storage battery locomotive for metal 
mines has been developed, and _ three 
quencher locomotives with special con- 
trol have been built for steel mill use. 
Among distinctive installations of elec- 
trical equipment for rolling mill drives 
made during the past year is the appara- 
tus supplied for operating a 16-inch hot 
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strip mill. The roughing stands of this 
mill are driven through herringbone gear 
units by two 1500-hcrsepower, 705 rev- 
olutions per minute induction motors with 
liquid slip regulator control. The four 
finishing stands are arranged to form a 
continuous train, each stand being driven 
by a separate compound-wound 240-volt 
direct current motor. . Two of the mo- 
tors are rated 1500-horsepower at 125 to 
250 revolutions per minute and two 
are rated 1800 horsepower at 165 to 350 
revolutions per minute. These motors are 
designed with such close inherent speed 
regulation that they operate throughout 
their range without any automatic speed 
regulating control. This is the first 
installation of a drive for a continuous 
hot strip mill train which has been op- 
erated without special control for main- 
taining correct speed. Power for the di- 
rect current motors is supplied by two 
synchronous motor generator sets each 
consisting of two 100-kilowatt 600-volt 
generators and a synchronous motor. 
Electric heating is continuing to find 
favor in the industrial world for certain 
applications, one of which is electrically 
Solder 
and babbitt pots of 150 and 750-pound 


heated solder and babbitt pots. 


capacity have been developed with auto- 
matic temperature regulation. Here again 
temperature regulation applied to a soft 
metal melting pot of this character is 
a distinct step forward in the industry. 

Important developments in the line of 
heat treating furnaces for the treatment 
of steel have been perfected. 

The past year has witnessed the instal- 
lation of the world’s largest arc furnace. 


uilders Improve Products 


BY E. F. ROSS 


part of 1922, but this business was 
somewhat below expectations. As a 
matter of fact, statistics collected by 
machine tool builders show that op- 
erations in 1923 were at a rate of be- 
tween 45 and 50 per cent, whereas 
during the preceding year, the activity 
was only 25 per cent. The increase 
of 1923 was due practically altogether 
to domestic business because unsettled 
conditions of Europe and their ac- 
companying effect upon trade, reduced 
European export business to a negli- 
gible factor. 

In view of the fact that operations 
have been at a low level in 1923, tool 
builders have devoted much time and 
energy to the engineering develop- 
ment of their equipment. Old ma- 
chines have been redesigned and mod- 
ified and new machines have been per- 
fected. Various needs of industry 
have been studied and an attempt 


made to fill those needs. This has 
been particularly true of the auto- 
motive industry where production is 
at a high rate and highly specialized. 

For a time the trend of development 
was toward strictly single purpose 
machines, in other words, machines 
devoted to the production of one specific 
piece of work, In some industries ma- 
chines of this type are highly desirable 
while in others they are less in favor 
because when they are out of opera- 
tion even for a short period production 
is thrown out of balance quickly. The 
present tendency, therefore, is toward 
more standard units. These’ units 
may be standard machines simplified 
for single purpose use or may be 
single purpose machines equipped with 
attachments providing for a wider 
range of work. 

Machines for specialized work tend 
toward automatic and semi-automatic 
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developed 
In some 
been ap- 
1en in the 


necessary for the operator 


Con- 


been made 
machines to 
make them more nearly single-purpose 
superfluous 


the effectiveness of the tool in _ its 
Lack of experienced 
help is influencing the building of semi- 
tools provided 
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vides insurance against damage through 


rators. 
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heavier machines. In 


has been 
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direct 
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for tools 
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Quality 


Tools Have Excess Power 


The design of 


uous and 
the manufacture of tool 


) maintain care of 


form as possible 


additional 


weight required for greater production. 
Railroads 


of heavy 


ers, 


the question of the best type of ma- 


Research work of machine tool build- 


SOME OF 


specifying 


necessitated the 
powerful 
advancement in 


tools. 
rapid 


tool steel 
some time to come. 


THE MACHINE TOOLS DEVELOPED DURING 1923 


products are recognizing the necessity 


a more 


been 


relation to tool 
back a few years it will be recalled that 
the introduction of high speed tool 


erties of tool steels has placed another 
increment of power demand upon ma- 
In view of 


chine tool builders have designed their 


units with a large factor 
In other words, machines being built 
today are sufficiently 


therefore, has resolved 


sturdy 
heavy-duty 

improved 
use of better grades of material. 


machine 


construction 
machines. 
physical 


progress 


strong 
advancement 


chine design to 


speeds and feeds. 


resulted, therefore, 


to build sturdier and heavier machines 
which would not vibrate under the con- 


ditions imposed. Each machine pre- 
sents a problem of its own for it is 
necessary to bear in mind the limita- 
tions of finish and errors which are 
acceptable in the different classes of 
work. 

Development of high speed steels 
and increased speeds have played an 


important part in present-day produc- 


tion. By way of example, one machine 
tool builder has prepared 
on upright and radial drills. 


a %-inch drill increased 36 per cent 
and by 1923 had increased to 135 
per cent over 1903 or 220 per cent 


over 1883. 


secure the 
work from the existing tool steel. 
creased production called for increased 
Excessive vibration 


it was necessary 
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statistics 
In the 
case of a 24-inch upright drill, it was 
found that the number of speeds had 
doubled in 20 years between 1883 and 
1903 and again doubled in the next 20 
years. Between 1883 and 1903 the speed of 
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beginning with 1893, the 4-foot radial 
drill doubled its speed in 10 years, 
tripled the speed in 20 years and 
quadrupled the speed in 30 years. The 
speed of a %-inch drill increased 50 
per cent in the first 10 years, 90 per 
cent during the next 10 years and 32 
per cent during the next 10 years. 
Over the entire 30 years, speed has in- 
creased 275 per cent. 

Many improvements in machine 
drives have been made during 1923. 
Individual electric motor drive con- 
tinues in popular favor and an in- 
creasing proportion of machines are 


being so equipped. There is also 
a strong tendency toward single pulley 
drives and the elimination of cone 
drives. To increase production by 


means of the multiple spindle applica- 
tion, there has been an extensive adap- 
tation of turret-type of work heads, 


Applications 


NDOWED with 
possibilities of expansion, yet hand- 
icapped by inexperience, an ab- 
sence of technical data, and a lack of 
appreciation by engineers and manufac- 


almost unlimited 


turers of the advantages of its meth- 
ods, the youthful pressed metal indus- 


try at the beginning of 1924 stands at 
the threshold of an era of important 
development. While the extent of fu- 
ture progress and the direction in which 
the most rapid advances will be made 
cannot be predicted, the broad tendencies 
are quite clearly reflected by the achieve- 
ments of 1923. 

Before reviewing the developments of 
the past year, it is acvisable to consider 
a number of factors that influenced the 
pressed metal industry during and since 
the World war. Until about 1917, 
pressed steel manufacturers confined their 
activities almost exclusively to the auto- 
mobile industry. Soon after the United 
States entered the conflict, however, the 
demand for ordnance castings made it 
necessary to conserve the foundry ca- 
pacity of the country and the pressed 
metal manufacturers rose to the emer- 
gency by designing and producing stamp- 
ings to take the place of certain cast- 
ings. Tractor shoes, chain links, pintle 
housings and scores of other articles 
were made in pressed steel, thereby re- 
leasing considerable molding capacity. 

Practically all of these products proved 
highly satisfactory, yet when the war 
ended, the jobbing press shops turned 
again to the automobile industry, which 
previous to the war had furnished the 
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particularly on gear cutting machines. 
Loading and cutting stations are so 
arranged that the machine becomes 
continuous in the production. 


Operation Is Made Easier 


One principal feature of 1923 con- 
struction is the convenience provided 
in the operation of machinery. Even 
on some of the largest tools built, it 
is not necessary for the operator to 
move from his steps to control every 


operation of the machine. Controls 
have been centralized and in most 
cases are interlocked to prevent the 


movement of levers which would cause 
damage to the machine. By making 
these machines so convenient for the 
operator to handle, considerable time 
is saved in loading and _ unloading. 
Perfection of work holding fixtures has 
facilitated loading and discharging of 


By W. W. GALBREATH 
bulk of their business. In fact it safely 
“made” 
the modern, light-weight, powerful, low- 
cost automobile, and with equal truth 
it can be stated that the modern automo- 
bile “made” the pressed industry. 
As a result of this close relationship, 
in the years following the war the pressed 
metal jobbers were so intent on keeping 
up with the demands of the automobile 
builders that they did not have time to 
develop sales effort in other lines. 

This 


busy months of 


may be said that pressed steel 


steel 


through the 
in 1921, as 
felt, a 
pressed 


continued 
1920, but 
competition became more keenly 
few of the more enterprising 
metal jobbers began to ask themselves, 


condition 


“Why not try to introduce stampings to 
other industries, just as we have applied 
them so successfully in the automobile 
field?” Soon efforts were made 
in a quiet way to show manufacturers 


being 


the advantages of pressed metal, but in 
most cases they flatly rejected the idea; 
conservatism prevented them from chang- 
ing from materials and methods they had 
employed for years. 

This rebuff clearly indicated that an 
educational campaign would have to be 
waged if engineers and executives were 
to consider the possibilities of pressed 
metal. Therefore the efforts of a few 
jobbers were turned to the task of dis- 
seminating information on the use of 
stampings in fields outside the auto- 
mobile industry. This campaign has 
been continued through 1923, and is con- 
sidered one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the industry. Perhaps the 
most effective factor in this educational 
movement is the Pressed Metal Trade 
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work and at the same time has elim- 
inated springing under heavy cuts. 

No review would be complete with- 
out making mention of the effect of 
radio upon the machine tool industry. 
The popular demand for radio equip- 
ment, which started in 1922, has _ be- 
come stronger in 1923 with the re- 
sult that plants manufacturing this 
apparatus have been running at top 
speed and in many cases have increased 
production facilities. This business has 
created an unexpected demand for the 
lighter and higher speed types of ma- 
chine tools and has produced a stimu- 
lating effect in 
manufacture. 

The activity of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in pro- 
moting research on machine shop prac- 
tice may become an important factor 


several lines of tool 


in the near future. 


of Pressed Steel Increase 


which has 
been formed by a'small group of manu- 


F-xtension council, Chicago, 
facturers to show industry at large what 
can be accomplished by specifying pressed 
metal where it can be used advantage- 
ously. 

Concurrently with the renewed activ- 
lines has been an 
effort on the part of a few to develop 
sales campaigns in fields in which the 
pressed metal are little 
The success achieved in this di- 


ity along educational 


possibilities of 
known. 
rection is due very largely to “redevelop- 
ment,” a term applied to the redesign 
and production in pressed metal of parts 
previously made by cther methods. 

As understood at the present time, re- 
development work is of two classes. 
In one, the pressed metal engineer simply 
tries to produce a stamping to duplicate 
a cast or forged part. In the second 
class the engineer designs the entire as- 
sembly of a product in order to utilize 
the maximum possibilities of pressed 
metal. Redevelopment in the first case 
is simply duplication, while in the second 
it is a matter of redesigning one or sev- 
eral parts to permit the use of pressed 


metal, or pressed metal in combination 
with castings or forgings. 
Encouraging progress is being made 


in redevelopment work of this last men- 
tioned type. For instance, gasoline pump 
bases and domes, truck shells, 
industrial car wheels, wringer 
frames, oil tank trucks, jack frames and 


radiator 
clothes 


many similar products are being fabricat- 
ed from pressed metal. The manufac- 
ture of these a_ production 
basis involves not only the usual stamping 
operations, but also 


articles on 


welding, riveting, 
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cleaning, brazing, grinding and _ other 
supplementary steps. In view of this 
tendency toward complete assembly, the 
modern pressed metal jobber who wants 
to extend his business into the general 
field of industry must possess an organi- 
zation and equipment for fabricating as- 
sembling and finishing, as well as for 
stamping. 

The principal savings resulting 
the use of pressed metal may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Reduction in 
terial required. ae 

2. Elimination of machining op- 
erations. 

3. Actual speeding up of  pro- 
duction in final assembly. 

4, Saving in investment on plant 
and equipment. 


from 


amount of ma- 


As a rule, the extent of these savings 
depends upon the degree of co-operation 
between the customer and the _ pressed 
metal jobber. The maximum saving is 
obtained when the vroblem is submitted 
iti its entirety to the best pressed steel 
engineer available, whose advice is bound 
to be invaluable. 

The necessity for absolute dependence 
on the engineering staff of the pressed 
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metal manufacturer is more easily under- 
stood when it is explained that there is 
an alarming scarcity of technical data 
on stamping. Because of the absence 
of rules and formulas, each jobber has 
to rely solely on the judgment and experi- 
ence of his engineers and as a result each 
job involving a new problem of design 
requires an undue amount of expensive 
experimental work before actual produc- 
tion begins. 

There also is a paucity of knowledge 
regarding the properties of materials best 
suited for pressed metal operations. The 
proprietors of jobbing shops would give 
a great deal to know what kind of steel 
to buy to best serve their purposes. Many 
of them frankly admit they do not know 
how to specify. Their problem also is 
complicated by the fact that one lot 
of sheets or strip may draw most satis- 
factorily, while the next, from the same 
company and rolled according to the 
same specifications, entails losses in the 
drawing operations of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. The pressed metal industry can 
well afford to pay a premium for shee*s 
or strip steel of better quality in which 
these costly uncertainties are eliminated. 
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Perhaps the most encouraging indica- 
tion of the past year has been the tend- 
ency of manufacturers to seek economies 
in production. This has caused many to 
investigate the possibilities of pressed 
metal. This point is well illustrated by 
the policy of a progressive manufacturer 
for household use, who 
recently ordered a large lot of pressed 


of a machine 


steel parts for his product. Although 
these parts have been delivered and 
thousands of the machines assembled, 


this manufacturer still is operating his 
plant at capacity turning out machines 
of the old design. Also, in spite of the 
fact that the use of pressed steel reduced 
the cost of the assembled machine con- 
siderably, the manufacturer thus far has 
refrained from marketing any of the new 
machines. As a result he has thousands 
of them in his warehouses. 

When asked why he doesn’t sell the 
new machines, he replies that he is hold- 
ing them in reserve intentionally. “Some 
day,” he said, “one of my competitors 
is going to try to find a way of pro- 
ducing his machine more economically? 
When he succeeds in, doing so, I shall 
be ready to meet his competition.” 


Welding Is Employed on Broader Basis 


DECIDED tendency on the 

part of executives of indus- 

trial plants to investigate the 
possibility of a wider application of 
welding and cutting is one of the 
outstanding developments of 1923. This 
change of attitude is the result not 
only of the “missionary” work and 
educational campaigns conducted by 
interested companies but also of the 
influence of the Welding 
society and other agencies which have 
disseminated welding 
and cutting. 


American 
information on 


No revolutionary methods have been 
developed during the year, nor has any 
radical change in the design of equip- 
ment been noted. However, resistance 
welding machines have been improved 
and their capacities increased so that 
larger stock can be handled. Regula- 
tor devices for the control and de- 
livery of gases have been improved 
and simplified in 
making them 
ficient in their operation. 
regulators have been developed with 
which both cutting and welding can 
be done interchangeably. 

The chief advance noted in resis- 
tance welding is the greater use of 


construction, thus 
reliable and ef- 
Torches and 


more 


The author is in charge of welding research for 
the bureau of construction and repair, United 
States navy, Norfolk, Va. 
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drop forgings or steel stampings found 
in halves, which are resistance-welded 
together by the butt welding method. 
This method of manufacture secures 
uniformity of light 
and low cost. A well known aviation 
motor is made in this manner. 

The Metropolitan 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is manufacturing rear 


product, weight 


Engineering Co., 


axle housings for automobiles of %- 
halves with two 
welds 24 


These probably are the 


inch steel in two 
simultaneous resistance butt 
inches long. 
largest butt resistance welds vet made. 

Manufacturers of butt welding ma- 


chines are tending to increase the 
secondary voltages of the transformers 
of these machines so as to facilitate 
the use of the 


of the “pressure” method 


“flash” method instead 
which has 
been in general use. Small armature 
shafts recéntly have been welded by 
the butt method without 


the coils or damaging the winding. 


removing 


In spot welding the use of semi and 
entirely automatic 
creased. A spot welding machine re- 
cently developed by the General Elec- 
tric Co. and referred to by it as 
“the iron needle and 
thread,” is used extensively by the 
company in fabricating control boxes 
and shields for induction motors. This 
company is spot welding two %-inch 


machines has_ in- 


worker’s 





plates together without any difficulty. 
In the manufacture of steel automo- 
bile bodies, the Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, makes approximately 
18,000,000 spot welds per day. 

A more extensive use of seam weld- 
ing has been observed. The General 
Electric Co. has 
welder 


developed a seam 
intermittent 


of continuous in its 


instead 
Paint 


manufactured 


which is 
action. 
drums now are being 


by seam welding instead of using a 


mechanically lapped seam. 


In percussive welding, stock of % 
inch cross section has been satisfactor- 
ily welded during the past year and 
there appears to be no limitation to a 
further machines for 

except the 
transformer. The 
Electric & Mfg. Co.,, 
manufacturers of this 


development of 
welding heavier sections 
first cost of the 
Westinghouse 
machine, also 
have perfected a universal machine of 
this type for welding stock up to %- 
inch in diameter. This company also 
has solved the welding of cast iron 
by this method, 

A greater demand for the gases 
used in welding and cutting has de- 
veloped. Large industrials and the 
railroads ‘have become interested in 
the installation of their own gas plants. 
A considerable demand for small 


portable acetylene gas generators also 
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has been noted. These generators are 
of approximately 30 pounds capacity 
and their use eliminates the cylinders. 

A notable extension in the gas weld- 
ing of pipe lines has taken place. Oil, 
steam and refrigerating lines; gas and 
tanks for light 


water mains; storage 


vessels; automobile 


oil; pressure 
bodies; steel forms for concrete work; 


copper in the steel mills, where cop- 


















A WELDED BATTLE TOWING TARGET 
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ping board from the surplus war 
fleet and the cutting up of battleships 
and obsolete battle cruisers in accord- 
disarmament 


ance with the Hughes 


program, Cutting steel plate for use 


in fabricating machine parts, cutting 
off risers, and the use of the cutting 
torch as a machine tool are greater. 

Arc welding has made steady prog- 


ress during the past year, resulting 


in a large increase in the sale of 
equipment, particularly automatic ma- 
This 


though not as yet fully developed for 


chines. method of welding al- 


welding nonferrous metals, neverthe- 


less has made some progress. Both 
the carbon and metal arcs are used 
for welding these metals. The larg- 
est field of application for arc weld- 


ing and the one in which decided 
progress was made is in the welding 
of iron and low and medium-carbon 
steel plates by the metal arc. 

nickel and 


The use of manganese, 
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Due to its low cost cutting with the 
cases 
where a rough cut is satisfactory, for 
instance, in the case of cutting out 
cutting up railroad box cars 
into scrap sizes, cutting off of risers 
and cast iron cutting in general. 


carbon arc has increased in 


rivets, 


The Metal and Thermit Corp. has 
spent considerable money in research 
with a resulting improvement in the 
quality of its materials used in weld- 
technic and the 
The applica- 

work, and 


ing, improvement in 
welds. 
thermit in mill 


efficiency of its 
tion of 
in the welding of rails, engine frames, 
etc., has increased in 1923. 

In 1923, as in preceding years, the 
American Welding society was an im- 
portant factor in developing welding 
and cutting. The society prepared an 
report of its investigation 
on welded pressure vessels; inaugurated 
a program to obtain data and promote 
the application of welding in construct- 


extensive 






























CONSTRUCTED AT THE NORFOLK NAVY 


YARD IN COMPETITION WITH RIVETED TARGETS. THE CONTRAS!1 
IN PREPARATION REQUIRED FOR WELDED AND RIV- 
ETED JOINTS IS SHOWN IN THE INSETS 


per blast turnace parts are being re- 


claimed; aluminum and duraluininum 


in the airplane industry; and_ lead 


have been gas welded. Onthe newer 


types of airplanes gas welding has 
entirely supplanted brazing. 

Examples of unusual gas welded 
structures, are a kiln, 8 feet in diame- 
ter by 125 feet long, recently made 
for the Union Carbide Co.; a 50,000 
cubic foot gas holder erected in Co- 
1200-foot 


for 165-pound pressure at the Home- 


lumbus; and a steam line 
stead plant of the United States Steel 


Corp. The largest operation in gas 


cutting has been the salvaging of the 


ships sold by the United States ship- 





high-carbon steel electrodes has in- 


creased on the railroads and in the 
Welding oil, steam and refrig- 


water 


mills, 
eration pipe lines, gas and 
mains, automobile bodies, pressure ves- 
expensive 


sels, ete, and _ salvaging 


equipment steadily have progressed. 
Four fuel oil tanks, the largest weigh- 
ing 35 tons and the smallest 19 tons 
were constructed by welding for the 
Equitable building in New York. On 
completion of the job, the tanks were 
hydrostatic pressure to 25 


square inch and proved 


tested by 


pounds per 


absolutely tight. They were passed 
on the first inspection by the New 
York city fire department inspectors. 








ing bridges, buildings and ships; com- 
piled, through E. H. Ewertz, a bibliog- 
raphy on ship welding; prepared speci- 
fications of welded fuel oil tanks; co- 
with other societies in in- 
vestigating commercial rail joints; and 
with the federal board for vocational 
education, published training courses 
for welding based on the “job analy- 


sis” method. 


operated 
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Trend of Industrial Construction 


Industrial 


EFLECTING the resumption of 
R normal progress and develop- 

ment, industrial construction of 
the country in 1923 gained approxi- 
mately 16 per cent over 1922, Total 
incorporations of enterprises in 
1923 aggregated a higher monetary 
value than either 1922 or 1921, with 
a correspondingly increased demand 
for suitable accommodations which 
stimulated new industrial construction. 
It was not construction for 
incorporated companies that placed the 
year’s activities on a higher basis than 
that of the preceding year, however, 
since the bulk of the building in 1923 


new 


newly 


for Five Years. 


Chart Coimpiled from Figures F 


urnished by F. W. Dodge Corp, 


Building Increases 


Progress of Country Reflected by Heavier Construction Program in 1923—Bulk of 
Work Composed of Expansion by Established Companies—Larger 
Amount of Building Being Planned for Present Year 


BY ROBERT T. MASON 


for established companies. 


was mainly in 


was done 
This 
ing, plants and constructing new works 
to meet adequately effi- 
ciently increased demand and _ sharper 


expanding exist 


more and 
competition. 

Actual awards of 
dustrial buildings placed in the period 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1923, totaled 
3736, as compared to 3563 in the like 
period of 1922, 2998 in 1921 and 5853 
in 1920. These 
the F. W. Dodge 
represent building 
launched. 


contracts for in- 


compiled by 
New York, 


definitely 


figures, 
Corp., 
projects 


In actual square feet of floor space 


1922, 57,613,900 
total for the 
ended, 


built, 1923 falls below 
square feet the 
first 1l months ofthe year just 
67,202,900 square 
in the same period of 1922, The 
total for 
the entire year 1923 at approximately 
80,000,000 


siderably 


being 
as compared with 
teet 


Dodg2 company estimates a 


which is 
than the 
the whole year 1922, which amounted 
to 71,404,900. 


the falling off in new construction in 


square feet, con- 


higher total for 


This is attributable to 
December, 1922, and the unusual build- 
ing activity noted during the month 
just closed. In dollar valuation 1923 


projects totaled $355,690,200, while the 








TYPICAL 
OF THE 


BALDWIN 





EXAMPLE OF INDUSTRIAL 
LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, EDDYSTONE, 


CONSTRUCTION IN 1923. 
PA, 
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ILLUSTRATION IS THAT OF TANK WORKS 
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‘ 
Number of 
Industry projects 
1923 1922 

Metalworking 632 573 l 
Miscellaneous unspecified 1,105 917 ] 
Food products 691 767 
Textiles and cordage 197 207 
Rubber working 41 33 
Oil mills and refineries 50 48 
Central heating and power 

plants 194 168 
( he mic al, paints, etc 139 184 
Mining, quarrying, et« 197 172 
Leather working 49 78 
Glass working 28 
Paper and pulp mills 85 84 
Printing and binding 146 143 
Woodworking : 182 165 

Totals 3,736 3,539 5 
Figures furnished by F. W. Dodge Corp. 





Industrial Construction in 1922 and 1923 


Figures Include Awards from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
2,343,400 19,799,500 $51,090,300 $93,033,900 
3,804,600 11,655,500 53,722,000 45,485,200 
7.852.200 8,990,100 32,786,100 38,218,300 
3,213,200 4.008.500 13,063,700 17,713,000 

579,600 388,000 1,888,800 1,142,600 

845,300 461,900 8,222,800 4,548,000 
4,536,200 3,509,100 120,615,900 43,921,200 
1,212,200 1,986,600 4.518.700 8,512,800 
3,148,800 2,921,000 16,154,200 19,081,100 

720,800 1,279,500 2,869,000 5.962.000 
1,915,600 16,094,000 
2,196,700 1,264,000 10,727,500 6,224,400 
2,939,300 2,002,700 16,971,900 10,040,900 
2,306,100 8,936,500 6,965,300 10,045,000 


57,613,900 


Square feet Cost of Construction 


of floor space 


67,202,900 $355,690,200 $303,928,400 








estimated construction expenditure for 
the 11 months of 1922 was $303,928,- 
400 and the aggregate for the entire 
year, $323,225,900. 


This indicates an increased cost per 


square foot of building, resulting 


from many factors, chief of which 
were the mounting costs of labor and 
the high prices of materials. The 
smaller total floor area was naturally 
a result of the increased cost, indus- 
trial executives putting a premium on 
efficient design and construction with 
view to eliminating useless expense. 
[his is clearly demonstrated by the fact 
that 3736 contracts placed in the first 
11 months of 1923 carried provisions 
for 57,613,900 square feet while - 3563 
projects in 1922 or 5.9 per cent less, 
had an aggregate of 67,202,900 square 
feer, or 16.6 per cent more than in 
the year just ended. 
Starting 1923 at the lowest point 
reached in new construction for more 
than a year, industrial building soon 
Contracts in 
January, March in- 


creased, with the last month register- 


picked up momentum. 


February and 


ing approximately 7,700,000 square feet 


of floor space for the 27 northeastern 


approximately 6,000,000 square feet and 
then rebounded to about 8,800,000, the 
high point of the After May, 
work fell off into a midsummer slump, 


year. 


contracts awarded declining to approx- 
imately 4,800,000 square feet in June 
and 3,900,000 square feet in July. The 
reached in August 

totaled ap- 
square feet. 


low point was 
contracts awarded 
3,300,000 

September awards increased to 4,100,- 
000 square feet but a relapse occurred 
in October, contracts dropping to 3,- 
900,000 feet. Activity began to in- 
crease with November, the total for 
5,600,000 


monthly ag- 


when 
proximately 


that month being about 


square feet, the largest 
gregate since the peak month, May. 
Aided 


than in 1922, the year 1923 registered 


by better labor conditions 


an increase in construction by the min- 


ing and quarrying industries. In 


1923 the construction awards made 
by the mining and quarrying com- 
panies totaled 197, having 3,148,800 


space and rep- 
resenting an investment of $16,154,200, 
while 172 projects in 1922 had 2,921,- 


square feet of floor 


000 square feet of floor space while 


aggregating a total expenditure of $19,- 





states covered by the Dodge com 081,100. 
pany. April construction dropped to Power and central heating plant con- 
Industrial Building Contemplated in 1922 and 1923 
Figures Include Plans Projected from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1 
Number of projects Cost of Construction 
Industry 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Metalworking 911 691 $75,786,800 $101,584, 300 
Miscellaneous unspecified 1,532 1,292 114,678,200 63,706,900 
Food products 1,054 1,077 50,264,300 62,302,400 
Textiles and cordage 274 248 19,747,200 19,106,600 
Rubber working 55 43 2,742,200 1,558,600 
Oil mills and refineries 72 57 26,000,600 3,892,500 
Central heating and power . ai U 

plants 382 285 264,378,700 183,457,400 
Chemical, paints, et« 175 246 9,221,600 16,851,000 
Mining, quarrying, et« 287 242 39,858,700 21,510,400 
Leather working 69 92 4,946,000 8,806,000 
Glass working 30 36 8,114,000 7,955,200 
Paper and pulp mills 114 114 22,008,500 14,255,200 
Printing and binding 203 202 14,365,900 17,053,800 
Woodworking 278 228 11,584,300 11,355,700 

Totals 5,436 4,853 $663,697 ,000 $533,396,000 
Figures furnished by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
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struction, including an unusually large 
amount of hydroelectric work in 1923 
than doubled the building of 
nature in the preceding year 
as computed in dollar valuation. With 
194 projects in 1923 having 4,536,200 
square feet of floor space, the capital 
represented amounted to $120,615,900. 
In 1922 there were 168 individual 
projects having 3,509,100 square feet 
of floor space and a dollar valuation 
of $43,921,200. The 1923 total is con- 
siderably higher than that of 1921 when 
105 ‘projects were launched having 
but 813,000 square feet of space. 

In the metalworking fieldthe first 
11 months of 1923 registered a_ re- 
cession in construction. The total for 
that period involved 632 projects, hav- 
ing 12,343,400 square feet and an in- 
vestment of about $51,090,300. For the 
same period in 1922, 573 
projects 19,799,500 square 
feet of space and represented a cap- 
ital outlay of $93,033,900. Again the 
comparison of data for the two years 
shows the keynote of industrial build- 
ing in 1923 to be conservation of space 
and consequent cutting down of ag- 
gregate cost. 

Variation in size of projects con- 
structed is responsible for making June 
the high mark of the year in point 
of capital invested, although May was 
the peak as to millions of square feet 
of space built. In June, the total cap- 
ital invested was $48,506,000, represent- 
ing expenditure for 330 projects, hav- 
ing 4,817,000 square feet of floor 
In May 391 projects had 8- 
826,000 square feet of floor space and 
represented an outlay of about $47,- 
557,000. 

Following is a 


more 
similar 


separate 
called for 


space. 


comparison of the 
number of industrial projects, square 
feet of space in thousands and dollar 
valuation in thousands by months in 
1923, with a monthly average for the 
vears from 1919-22: 


Sq.ft. Dollars 
No. of inthou- in thou- 
Year and month projects sands sands 
1919 monthly average. 636 12,772 $42,744 
1920 monthly average. 511 10,652 49,080 
1921 monthly average. 27 2,981 14,444 
1922 monthly average. 323 5,463 27,084 
Janets, 1923 ...0 6s. 265 4,410 21,944 
eo a ee 295 5,096 27,518 
BEML Ag bate x e's s:dea ss 450 7,673 37,034 
ee 440 5,997 24,913 
WON 6 SNES bite eine Ke 391 8,826 47,557 
ES SESE 330 4,817 48,506 
ERR See are 297* 3,861 21,197 
CS I ee ane 301* 3,367 A757 ta 
oe 263* 4,100* 38,059* 
oe eS eee soi" 3,900? . 32,721* 
en 351* 5,600* 44,457* 
Se Ce ae a eee pe oe 


Total for 11 months 3,736* 57,613*$355,690* 
*Figures furnished by the F. W. Dodge Corp. 


The keynote of industrial construc- 
tion in 1923 dealing with expansions 
to established companies was that of 
economy of operation. In many cases 
buildings adequate as to size and form 
of structure were completely remodeled, 
expanded, or removed, to obtain more 
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NEW WORKS OF 
PLANT 
efficient operation, increased capacity 
or better marketing location with re- 
spect to shipping facilities. 
Development of new types of in- 
dustrial construction in the past year 
was largely fostered by economies to 
be effected through building of more 
efficient plants and the remodeling 
of obsolete structures. According to 
Harold K. Ferguson, of H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., Cleveland, engineer and ar- 
chitect, “Much work was undertaken 
during the year in plants 
for greater economical operation. Some 
of the obsolete types of buildings had 
to be completely remodeled and many 
had to give way to more practical 
plants. Competition in industry was 


building 


J 





NEW TYPE OF SAW TOOTH BUILDING WITH INCREASED FLOOR FOOTAGE PER 
SHELBYVILLE, 


NEDY CARLINER & BAG CO., 





BELLE CITY MALLEABLE 
ARRANGEMENT. 


IRON CO., RACINE, WIS., 


so keen during the past year as to 
compel many companies to seek means 
of cutting down cost of production. 
resulted in the 
buildings de- 
signed to increase efficiency and speed 


In many cases this 


construction of new 


plants by 
well-established companies all over the 
branch 


production. Expansion of 


country and the building of 
plants was an important factor in the 
construction progress of 1923. 


“Few new types of construction 
were brought out during the year, 
most effort being given to simplifica- 
tion with view to economy. One type 
which was introduced was that of 
a sawtooth building having 2100 square 
feet of space for every column, giv- 
ing greater floor space and cutting the 


A MODEL 
A. A. WICKLAND & CO., INC., CHIC 








FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
AGO, WAS ENGINEER 


DESIGN AND 


cost per square foot of construction.’ 

Little work was undertaken for new 
enterprises as there was much floor 
space available to them 
of bankruptcies and _ liquidations of 
other companies. Usually this 
could be obtained at a lower cost 
than would have been available through 
specially constructed plants. Most of 
the construction work of the year was 
in additions to old plants and in new 
plants for established 
Some of the 


because 


space 


corporations. 
outstanding programs 
undertaken during the year in increas- 
those 
which built 


ing operating companies were 

of the Ford Motor Co., 

many branch plants and which is in 
(Continued on Page 121) 





PLANT IS THAT OF KEN- 
IND., FOR WHICH H. K. FERGUSON CO. WAS ENGINEER 


COLUMN. 















The South San Francisco plant of the Pacific Coast Steel Co. is typical of the mills of the western states 


Steel Industry Expands on Coast 


Demand for Finished Products for Export During War and Inability of Eastern 
Mills To Supply Material Created Incentive To Produce Steel in Western 
States—Local Market Now Absorbs Output 


BY DON PARTRIDGE 


Pacific Coast Representative, Iron Trade Review 


S THE Pacific coast to become a 
I real steel center? This is a question 
that has received the careful thought 
the country’s 


and attention of some of 


most expert and far-sighted iron and 
steel men. During the past 10 or 15 
years various interests have spent large 


investigating the sit- 
In the last 
investigations 


sums of money in 
uation and its possibilities. 


two or three years these 


have been carried on more and more 


extensively with interesting developments. 
Before proceeding further, it might be 


well to review briefly, the situation that 
has existed on the Pacific coast up until 
recently and in that way obtain a better 
idea as to why these various interests 
are so aggressively jursuing their activi- 
ties. The first attempt to produce steel 
on the Pacific coast was the erection of 
These met 
to the fact 


class 


one or two muck-bar mills. 
with success due 
that demand for this particular 
of material was not sufficiently great 


indifferent 


to sustain operations. 


Later on a few small open-hearth 
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turnaces were constructed, but it was not 
until the outbreak of the European war 
that anything of importance developed. 
The heavy demand, at that time, for steel 
for export purposes, coupled with the 
fact that the eastern mills were un- 
able to supply all of this demand, gave 
the mill operators on the coast their first 
real opportunity—an opportunity they 
were quick to 

Five open-hearth furnace and bar mill 
plants were installed on the Pacific coast 
One in Seattle for the 


grasp, 


as. follows: 


3. 
* * 








THIS INTERIOR OF A LOS ANGELES WAREHOUSE SHOWING 





CONSUMPTION ON THE COAST 
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A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SHEETS GIVES SOME IDEA OF 
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Pacific Coast Steel Co.; two in Los 
Angeles, one at Torrance for the Llewel- 
lyn Iron Works recently purchased by the 
Columbia Steel Corp., and one for the 
Southern California Iron & Steel Co., 
and three in the San Francisco district, 
one each for the Judson Mfg. Co. at 
Emeryville, the Columbia Steel Corp. 
at Pittsburg, and the Pacific Coast Steel 
Co. at South San Francisco. 

The output consisted chiefly of mild 
steel bars and reinforcing material al- 
though some channels. up to 6 inches, 
were rolled. Thousands of tons were 
shipped to European and Oriental ports 
and some of it even found its way into 
the eastern markets of the United States. 
These mills met with marked success. 
Their earnings were used to enlarge 
the plants and to install better equip- 
ment with the result that at the end of 
the war the capacity of these five plants 
was approximately 420,000 tons an- 
nually. 

In the early part of 1920, however, 
export demand practically ceased and 
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produce such material as pig iron, sheets, 
plates, structural and wire products. This 
factor is of primary importance, for the 
success of any steel enterprise started 
on the coast depends entirely upon a 
market being found for the product in 
the territory which lies west of the 
Rocky mountains. In normal times the 
high freight rates that must be paid on 
steel products shipped from the Pacific 
coast to the eastern markets will not 
permit western producers to compete 
with eastern manufacturers. 

While due consideration must be given 
to the export situation, the coast mills 
being favored somewhat by their ad- 
vantage of location with respect to the 
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potential possibilities are almost  un- 
limited. The ratio of the increase in the 
consumption of steel in this section un- 
coubtedly is greater, by far, than that 
of any other district or territory in the 


United States. 
Western Consumption 6,000,000 Tons 


A good idea of the extent and im- 
portance of Pacific coast consumption 
may be gained from the following fig- 
ures. The totals shown are comprised 
of awards reported weekly in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW and include only orders in which 
100 tons or more of material were in- 
volved. No attempt has been made to 
keep a record of the smaller tonnages 


























(BELOW) THE DETINNING UNIT OF THE METAL & THERMIT CORP. 
NOW ARE BEING BUILT ON THE 
ED FOR THE SHEET MILL 


in addition little domestic business was 
offered. This resulted in the Pacific 
coast mills facing an entirely new situa- 
tion—the will and the way but no mar- 
ket. With the realization that the future 
of the mills depended upon their en- 
trance into more diversified fields of 
steel production, steps were taken imme- 
diately to bring this about, if it were 
possible to do so. 


Consumption Possibilities Studied 


One of the first considerations was to 
determine the size and extent of the 
market, whether or not the consump- 
tion of the various classes of iron and 
steel products on the Pacific coast was 
sufficiently large to warrant the erec- 
tion of additional mills and plants to 
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AT SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO. NEW SHEET MILLS 


PROPERTY AT THE RIGHT. (ABOVE) STRUCTURAL STEEL BEING ERECT- 


Oriental markets, too much importance 
should not be placed on this business 
as an additional market for iron and 
steel products produced in the Far West. 
At best, this demand is uncertain. As 
a matter of fact, during the past three 
years there has been practically no de- 
mand, less than 5 per cent of the present 
production of the coast mills being 
shipped abroad. This uncertainty, to- 
gether with the fact that competition 
for existing business is keen and that 
the prices obtained are always under 
those which can be secured for domestic 
business tends to make such a market an 
unattractive one. 

The importance of the Pacific coast 
as a market for iron and steel products 
is becoming greater each year and the 


UNIT OF THE SAME COMPANY 


which, however, would aggregate thou- 


sands upon thousands of tons. The fig- 

ures are as follows: 
Gross tons 

1922 1923 

PIGS... 010 ctncvinecawdee van 63,288 174,372 

BHGOES 6c codegl ween deka 88,369 89,965 

Cotierete MONE is ba vers «veces 17,523 51,547 

Cast: OR DOI s sas kcx anced 39,132 77,381 

Tin plate (approx.)........ 400,000 


Total consumption of steel by Pacific 
coast territory and embracing west of the 
Rocky Mountains is probably not less 
than 6,000,000 tons annually. The prin- 
cipal products in demand are tin plate 
sheets, wire products, pipe, plates and 
shapes. Tin plate alone accounts for 
approximately 400,000 tons or 8,000,000 
base boxes annually. 

Further growth and expansion of the 


2 
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steel business on the coast will come only 
What has 


seems the 


as the population increases. 
been accomplished so _ far 
more remarkable when it is considered 
that in this vast area the population 1s 
approximately only 6,000,000. At present 
rapid and unusual progress is being made 
n the building up of this section both 
from the residential and industrial stand- 
point. Expansion is not confined to one 
or two cities, such as San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, but is widespread and in- 


cludes practically every city and town in 
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the West. The of this 
development will hasten the day when the 
Pacific coast will Secome a real steel 
center. 

This lack of 
capped mill operators on the coast in 
their production of mild steel bars. The 
bulk of the present output consists of re- 





continuance 


population has handi- 


inforcing material of relatively few sizes 
and for which there is a good demand. 
But offerings of merchant bars seldom 
exceed in size a carload lot and usually 


are composed of a miscellaneous assort- 
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ment of sizes with the result that fre- 
quently rolls have to be changed two or 
three times a day. Thus, as far as 
the production of this class of steel 
is concerned, the bar mills in this sec- 
tion can hardly be classified other than 
as jobbing mills. Doubt is expressed 
in many quarters as to whether a similar 
condition would not be met with were 
a plate or structural mill to be erected. 
While it is true that in the aggregate 
a large tonnage is consumed annually, the 


individual requirements which . comprise 
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MAP OF TERRITORY TRIBUTARY 


PLANTS 


Plants Completed 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., South San 
Francisco, Cal., 6 Open-Hearth Furnaces, 
3 Bar Mills. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co 
1 Open-Hearth Furnace. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
1 Open-Hearth Furnace. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
Wash., 4 Open-Hearth Furnaces, 3 Bar 
Mills. 

Llewellyn Iron Works, Torrance, Cal., 
2 Open-Hearth Furnaces, | Electric Fur- 
nace, 2 Bar Mills. 


_ San Francisco, 
Linnton, Oreg., 


Y oungstown, 





TO PACIFIC COAST SHOWING LOCATION OF EXISTING IRON AND STEEL 
AND THOSE AT PRESENT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Southern Pactfic Co., Sacramento, 
Cal., 1 Electric Furnace, 4 Bar Mills. 

Judson Mfg. Co., Emeryville, Oakland, 
Cal.,3 Open-Hearth Furnaces, 4 Bar Mills. 
Steel Co., 


Furnaces, 


Southern California Iron & 
Los Angeles, 2 Open-Hearth 
1 Bar Mill. 

Colorado Fuel & Tron Co., 
Colo., 5 Blast 
Converters, 15 Open-Hearth Furnaces, 1 
Rail Mill, 1 Wire Mill, 4 Bar Mills. 

Utah Steel Corp., Midvale, Utah, 2 
Open-Hearth Furnaces, 2 Bar Mills. 

Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Call., 


Pueblo, 


Furnaces, 2 Bessemer 








3 Open-Hearth Furnaces, 3 Bar Mills. 
Umted Steel Co.., Lowell, Wash., ] 
Bar Mill. 


Simmons Co., San Francisco,1 Bar Mill. 


Plants Under Construction 
Metal & Thermit Corp., South San 
Francisco, Cal., 6 Sheet Mills. 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Cal., 
4 Sheet Mills. 


Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Utah, 
1 Blast Furnace. 
Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Utah, 


33 Koppers By-Prodict Coke Ovens. 
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the total include practically all sizes and 
gages. 

The next factor which had to be con- 
sidered, a factor which shares in im- 
portance with the one just discussed, was 
the source of raw material. In_ this 
respect successful operation hinged upon 
finding coal suitable for coke-making pur- 
poses. The problem of securing iron 
ore is of minor importance as large 
deposits of high grade of this mineral 
have been discovered in numerous sec- 
tions up and down the Pacific coast. 

While attempts have been made in the 
past to produce steel from iron ore 
by the direct process utilizing electric 
furnaces, the most notable of which was 
the Noble Electric Steel Co.’s plant in 
Shasta county, Cal., a commercial failure 
was met with in every instance due to 
the high cost of the electric energy. The 
present rate in California, set by the 
state commission, is $50 per horsepower 
per year. Until such time as these rates 
are materially lowered, little can be 
expected along this line of steel pro- 
duction. The maximum rate which would 
permit the successful operation of such a 
plant is variably estimated at from $10 
to $20 per horsepower per year. From 
this it is seen that the production of 
steel on the coast by any other means 
than that of open-hearth furnaces de- 
pends upon the blast furnace method and 
this in turn hinges upon the coke. 


Freight Costs Are Excessive 


The present production of open-hearth 
steel in the West involves a procedure 
peculiar to this section. Over 95 per cent 
of the material charged into the open- 
hearths is melting steel scrap, little basic 
iron being used. This scrap is mostly 
of a miscellaneous character and it is not 
sorted and classified as extensively as 
is the case in the eastern markets. The 
average price being paid at present for 
this material is approximately $15 a ton 
delivered, compared with $22.75 for basic 
delivered in eastern Pennsylvania to 
which would have to be added from $6 
to $9 a ton for freight, if shipped via 
the Panama canal, and approximately 
$20 a ton if shipped all rail. 

Under the present practice, therefore, 
open-hearth steel production is limited 
to the melting steel scrap available, which 
is estimated roughly as being 300,000 
tons per year. All of this is not pro- 
duced on the coast, many thousands of 
tons being shipped in from Mexico and 
South American countries. During the 
war years when prices were high and 
scrap commanded premiums, thousands 
of tons were collected in outlying sec- 
tions and districts. The reverse being 
true at present, much of this material 
cannot be utilized as in many instances 
the freight rate from the point of pro- 
duction to the works alone exceeds the 
delivered price per ton paid by the 
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Iron and Steel Units 
West of Colorado 


ROU I 6 a ore aitie ks wie d's b 9 eae 7 
Open hearth turmaces .......6<.ce80% 39 
Bessemer converters .....cccessees 2 
Gree “SIP RNOER. Og oo io cas daneweedse 29 
eR NEN ae aiid winded cw'e'oee os 30 
IRE + PUI ic wie TA cAK Sawee ens 44 
Kivme if0m f00TINIOS. © o.cnc dace ke aes 348 
Malleable ce aie ee ee eee 8 


*Includes one building and one electric. 











latter. Any increase in the present ca- 
pacity of the mills on the Pacific coast 
will come about only by the utilization 
of more basic material in the open- 
hearth furnaces. This is fundamental as 
far as it concerns steel production. 
Although coal abounds abundantly in 
many sections on the Pacific coast, that 
which has been discovered in Oregon, 
Washington and California up until the 
present time has not had the character- 
istics essential to producing a _ coke 
satisfactory for blast furnace and found- 
ry purposes. Furiher development of 
the great coal fields of Alaska may re- 
sult in the discovery of a good grade 
of coking coal but experiments so far 
have failed to produce anything of im- 
portance. To the Columbia Steel Corp. 
must be given the credit for the first 
definite steps taken in the direction of 
blast furnace production. After many 
months, spent in surveying various coal 
properties, they found in Utah a coal 
field which would produce blast furnace 
and foundry coke of satisfactory metal- 
lurgical property. In addition, large 
quantities of high grade iron ore and 
limestone deposits were found nearby. 
Plans for a blast furnace and coke 
oven plant at Provo, Utah, were imme- 
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diately drawn up and within a_ short 
time contracts for construction were let. 
For the past six or seven months a large 
force of men has been at work on this 
project and it is expected that before 
the end of the first quarter of 1924 the 
plant will be in operation. The bulk 
of the iron produced at this plant will 
to Pittsburg, Cal., 


be shipped where 


this corporation for sometime has _ been 
operating open-hearth furnaces and_ ba: 
A departure from the usual pro 
open-hearth steel 


mills. 
cedure of producing 
on the coast will be inaugurated. In 
stead of charging the furnaces almost 


entirely with melting steel scrap, the 
charges will closely correspond with the 
mixtures used in the east—only 40 to 50 


per cent of melting steel will be used 
Building New Sheet ‘Mill Plant 


This company has just completed a 
wire rod mill at its Pittsburg plant 


and also has installed a number ot 
nail machines. In addition, a six-stand 
sheet mill is being constructed and, in 
all probability, will be completed and in 
operation before the first of April, 1924. 
Another outstanding development in the 
production of steel products on the Pa 
cific coast is found in South San Fran- 
cisco, just a few miles south of Pitts 
burg, Cal, where a_ six-stand sheet 
mill is under course of construction for 
the Metal & Thermit Corp., New York. 

Three years ago this company erected 
a detinning plant having a capacity of 


30,000 tons per year. 


product, melting steel scrap, to the fullest 


To utilize their by 


extent, it was decided to install open- 
hearth furnaces as well as a sheet mill. 
3ut inasmuch as the Pacific Coast. Steel 
within 


Co., whose plant is one-half 


A VIEW OF THE FIVE STANDS OF ROLLS OF THE 12-INCH BAR MILL RECENTLY 
COMPLETED BY THE UNITED STATES STEEL CO., EVERETT, WASH. 
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mile of the Metal & [hermit Corp.'s plant, 
had constructed six open-hearth furnaces 
and, were operating only three or 
four of them, arrangements were made 
with this company to take the detinning 
melting steel scrap produced by the Metal 
& Thermit Corp., melt it down and pro- 


duce sheet bars. These sheet bars are 


to be delivered back to the Metal 
& Thermit plant and to be converted 
into sheets. This plant will be ready 


to operate sometime in the latter part 
of the first quarter of 1924. 

Other projects are being planned but 
up to the present time nothing tangible 
has materialized. The Pacific Steel Corp., 


LARGE STOCKS OF NAILS CARRIED BY ONE PACIFIC COAST JOBBER 
A PORTION OF THE SHEET STOCK IS SHOWN IN THE FOREGROUND 


a newly formed corporation, which in- 
cludes the plants and properties of the 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., has under con- 
sideration the erection -of a  600-ton 
blast furnace either at Long Beach, 
Cal. or at South San Francisco. It 
is reported that this corporation has suc- 
ceeded in locating in California, coal 
properties which will produce a good 
grade of blast furnace coke. 

The iron and steel industry in the 
territory from Colorado west is more 
extensive than many appreciate. As 
shown in the accompanying table, there 
are six completed blast furnaces in this 
district; and one is now being built. 
One of the six is of the electric type. 
The number of open-hearth furnaces 
totals 39 but there are only two _ bes- 
semer converters and both of these are 
in Colorado. _ Electric furnaces used ex- 
clusively in: the iron and steel industry 
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total 29. 
is undergoing expansion although at the 
present time 30 mills are devoted to 
finished products, chiefly bars and sheets. 
Throughout the western states are found 
44 steel foundries, 348 gray iron, and 


The rolling mill capacity now 


eight malleable foundries. 

In the meantime the eastern producers 
of steel products are giving this section 
Several of 

increased 
their holdings and the Steel corporation 
now is erecting a large warehouse in 


more and more attention. 
the larger companies have 


Los Angeles. A notable increase in the 
size of the Pacific coast sales organiza- 
tions of nearly all eastern companies has 





taken place during the past one or two 
Within the last year a number 
of the independent companies have es- 


years. 


tablished branch offices in Los Angeles. 
Formerly this territory was covered by 
salesmen operating from the main Pa- 
cific coast offices in San Francisco. 
Any discussion of the steel situation 
on the Pacific coast should include the 


British 


and continental mills are seeking busi- 


factor of foreign competition. 


ness aggressively in this territory and 
in the case of pig iron up to the present 
time, this competition has been the con- 
trolling factor. Only at rare intervals 
in the past have the eastern and south- 
ern mills been able to compete with 
these interests, due to the high rail and 
water freight rates on material shipped 
from the East coast. As a result, it is 
safe to say that at least 90 per cent of 
the pig iron consumed on the Pacific 
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coast has come from foreign countries. 
Whether ‘this condition will continue 
after the Columbia Steel Corp. blast fur- 
nace is blown in remains to be seen. 
Other foreign steel products which 
have been sold rather extensively on 
the coast in the past include rails, mer- 
chant bars and light shapes. Competi- 
tion on other forms of steel products is 
not considered serious by any means. 
Due to uncertainty in delivery, together 
with the fact that the quality and the di- 
mensions do not correspond with the 
steel produced in this country, consum- 
ers and distributors do not favor such 
foreign material as plates, larger shapes, 





AS NECESSARY TO SUPPLY WESTERN DEMAND. 


sheets and_ similar’ steel products. 

Lately a good deal of French made 
cast iron pipe has been sold in the 
southern part of California. The intro- 
duction of such pipe on the coast is of 
such recent nature as to prevent any 
real opinion being given as regards the 
permanency of this competition. Time 
alone will tell. At the present time 
there are only two or three foreign made 
steel products which find a ready market 
on the coast. These are pig iron, rails 
and just: lately, cast iron pipe. 

Those who are in close touch with the 
situation and who are cognizant of the 
rapid strides that are being made in the 
development of this part of the country, 
not only from the standpoint of popula- 
tion but in industrial growth, are of the 
opinion that the day is not far off when 
the Pacific coast will become a_ real 
steel center. 
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established for the Hull-Rust iron mine. 
350-ton shovel is of special type de- 
veloped by Oliver Iron Mining Co. 

HIPPERS of Lake Superior iron 

ore are preparing for another 

prosperous season, mine opera- 
tions being scheduled with confidence 
that blast furnaces in 1924 will ab- 
sorb approximately as much ore as 
in the past year. 

In practically every branch of the 
industry, exploration, stripping, mining 
and construction, there is more ac- 
tivity today than at any time since 
the peak of wartime effort. Every- 
thing possible is being done to as- 
sure a large production in the future 
on an economical basis; means for 
eliminating or reducing manual labor 
and obtaining a good flow of standard 
material as expeditiously as possible 
are receiving more attention than ever 
before. 

While open market quotations on 
ore generally are determined in the spring 
of the year when pig iron producers 
make their purchases, and the prices 
remain comparatively stable for the 
season, the real competition in the 
ore trade comes in cutting costs, in 


high record of 8,823,879 tons shipped in ae was 
i The 
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being able to meet fixed market con- 
ditions with the assurance of a satis- 
factory margin. That is reflected 
everywhere in mining operations. The 


industry is in a rapid process. of 





Approximate Shipments 
by Ranges 


1922 1923 

*Mesabi 9 aug aie eae 28,055,394 41,142,671 
WVOPMNUNON 6.05 5k 1,211,467 1,164,963 
oy ae 1,497,615 2,094,925 

Total Minnesota... 30,764.476 44,402,559 
0 CS eee 6,219,610 6,239,470 
“Marquette ........ 2,817,390 3,600,481 
*Menominee ....... 4,078,519 4,794,194 
Mayville, etc....... 110,101 107,50 
Misc. shipments by 

Sy se Steams es 7 1,800,000 

Grand total ..... 43,990,096 60,944,204 

“Includes lake shipments only in 1923, 

7Absorbed in range figures tor 1922. 
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Progress in Iron Ore 
Trade Reflects 
Prosperity 
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BY A. J. HAIN 


————— 


transition, for in the lifetime of many 
of those identified with it the mining 
and merchandising of Lake Superior 
ore has had a meteoric rise from non- 
existence to a remarkable state of size 
and perfection. 

The Minnesota state tax commis- 
sion, as vigilant a body of tax agents 
as can be found anywhere, bringing 
to bear scientific knowledge on the 
subject, this year places the amount 
of merchantable iron ore in the ground 
in that state as 1,301,613,058 tons. 
An annual shipment of 60,000,000 tons, 
as in 1923, would exhaust that amount 
in 21 years. This would mean the 
removal of two billion tons of ore 
from Minnesota over a span of 60 
years, that is, from 1884 when ship- 
ments began in a small way, to 1944. 

The speed of development in this 
main producing area is apparent when 
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USE OF HYDROELECTRIC POWER SPREADING 


rhis map shows how a network of transmission lines from hydroelectric and steam-electric  sta- 


tions has been extended recently throughout the Mesabi and Vermillion iron ore ranges. 
An amalgamation of various companies in 1923 brought about a ‘“‘super-power” 


development, with a generating capacity of more than 100,000 horse- 
power. A 15,000-horsepower hydroelectric plant now is in course 
of construction. and the ultimate capacity will be 
200,000 horsepower 


it is recalled that it has been only 31 a striking feature of the business. 
years since ore was first forwarded This is due in large measure to the 
from the Mesabi range and less than fact that the United States Steel Corp., 
25 since it came out in volume. The is the great balance wheel of the in- 
economics of the industry today are in dustry. The absorption by the cor- 
keeping with this rapid rate of pro- poration of 45 per cent of all the ore 
gression, that is produced, converting it into 
As the mines are operated by, or in’ iron and steel and manufactured prod- 
control of a comparatively few large in- ucts and selling these in competitive 
productive 


terests, the pressure for economies is markets, compels a low 











Minnesota Ore Reserves and Assessed Values 
Ore in Ground 
Tons Assessed value Tons Assessed value 
County rf May 1, 1922————._ _—————May 1, 1923———— 
i ne sake a sur bsscd eben 1,115,798,744 $250,068,788 1,120,078,655 : 536 
aeaeca ... i>h.a see 141,252,860 17,460,099 138,945,184 18,871,226 
Crow Wing . . ee ee 29,222,269 3,030,509 42,538,241 3,752,29( 
OS Pre . a“ as ee ~ 2oecuGs Sek Sere Wsiees 
Totals ... ..ee- 1,286,324,851 $270,559,395 1,301,613,058 $274,813,052 
Ore in Stockpiles 
St. Louis ss 9,687,949 $ 6,770,767 9,168,123 $ 8,945,814 
Itasca u 431,443 305,106 357,841 616,139 
Crow Wing .. : 262,890 181,570 502,859 617,425 
nT: sp Gacedws 3,574 corte aie he cess. aoa anes % 
Oe ae Sa eee 10,385,856 $ 7,200,642 10,028,823 $ 10,179,378 
Total Merchantable Ore in Ground and Stockpiles 
BEER: wesies palace as aes se 1,125,486,693 $256,839,555 1,129,246,778 $261,135,350 
GPE CLee eT Ee oe 141,684,303 17,765,205 139,303,025 19,487,365 
Crow Wing rer 29,485,159 3,212,079 43,041,100 4,369,715 
OS Per , . 54,552 3,199 50,978 < 
ree ere Pa 1,296,710,707 277,820,038 1,311,641,881 $284,929,430 
The assessments as given in this table do not include the assessments for surface 
values, structures or improvements. 
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cost at the .source, and necessarily 
holds down the price the independent 
manufacturers can be called on to pay. 
All the competition in the iron and 
steel markets, wherever American ma- 
terial or products are sold, bears down 
on the ore: industry, an industry of 
which it often is said “there is no 
competition.” 

That is why, when the volume of 
shipments are at the highest, some of 
the operators in the less advantageous 
circumstances as to the character, place 
or cost of mining their ore, say the 
business is not profitable, or should 
profitable. Volume 
little to them; they are not struggling 
to produce ore so much asthey are 
endeavoring to get it into the market 
at less expenditure. 


be more means 


This is leading to highly specialized 
development, though some of these op- 
erators complain that the industry is 
overdeveloped. They are __ installing 
newer and better equipment; the use 
of electric power, particularly, hydro- 
electric, is making tremendous strides. 
Let a promising device or apparatus 
appear and it is given a tryout; en- 
gineering skill is concentrated in de- 
veloping better methods, with nothing 
accepted as conclusive. A_ revolution- 
ary change within a season is not 
expected. 

It has been several years since the 
magnetic concentrating . project at 
Babbitt got under way and focused 
the attention of all mining men as 
a serious, well-directed, well-financed, 
large-scale plan for utilizing an im- 
mense deposit of low grade material. 
This has had to be in competition with 
the best mines in the Lake Superior 
district, with rich ore produced at 
minimum cost. The enterprise has made 
steady progress, has grown to some ex- 
tent, and most important of all has 
proved the estimates on which it was 
based. 

The building of more ore washing 
and concentrating plants at various 
mines which have had remarkable pro- 
duction records in the past give fur- 
ther indication of the economic trend. 
Old mines are being “cleaned up”; 
vast deposits are being opened. No 
immediate prospect of an abnormal 
rise in ore prices due to a depletion 
of supplies confronts the consumers; 
recent developments have all been in 
favor of keeping prices down. The 
largest producers are operating at a 
good profit because of their foresight, 
though mining costs show considerable 
variance, and all have increased in 
recent years. 

A representative operator’s cost of 
taking a ton of ore out of an open 
pit is 150 per cent higher today than in 
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1913. This includes merely the cost of 
the mechanical work involved. Under- 
ground, the cost of removing a ton of 
ore has increased 86 per cent. Stripping 
today costs 50 cents a cubic yard, com- 
pared with 22 cents in 1913. The aver- 
age labor cost is $4.55 per day as 
against $2.73 in 1913. All other items 
involved in the shipping of ore, including 
freights, taxes, and royalties where based 
on selling prices, have advanced. The 
shippers in Minnesota in the past year 
paid the state $6,000,000 as a_ ton- 
nage or occupational tax for 1922 and 
1921, in addition to $36,600,000, real and 
personal property taxes for those years. 
The Oliver Iron Mining Co.’s occupa- 
tional tax for the two years was 
$4,340,499. Payments were made when 
the United States Supreme Court de- 
termined the validity of the new law. 
During the two years for which a total 
tax of approximately $42,000,000 was 
paid the output of ore from Minnesota 
was 48,473,047 tons. 

In the rush to sell ore in the spring 
of 1923, following the lean years of 1922 
and 1921, some producers made contracts 
on a basis below the open market quota- 
tions. Less than 3,000,000 tons of ore 
was sold at such quotations. The quota- 
tions were advanced 50 cents over those 
of 1922, but this was not the measure 








of their gain. The market in 1923 is 
described by many of them as_ having 
been demoralized; though none will com- 
plain that he lost on the year’s business. 

Wages were advanced 15 per cent at 
the outset of the season, and then the 
Minnesota state tax commission refused 
to take note of contract prices in cal- 
culating the tonnage tax. 

The state was successful in having the 
law declared constitutional. The com- 
mission interpreted the law as requiring 
it to use open market quotations in de- 
termining the amount of tax, as this tax 
is based on selling values at lower lake 


ports. The occupation tax for 1923 will 





Ore Shipments by Ports 
and Railroads 


—Gross tons 
1922 1923 

C.&N.W., Escanaba 3,053,866 3,793,620 
C. M.& St.P.,Escanaba 1,538,488 1,813,191 
D. S. S.&A., Marquette 364.840 848,303 
L. S. & I., Marauette 1,611,380 1,940,982 
C.& N. W., Ashland... 4,659,315 4,910,704 
Soo Line, Ashland... 1,153,892 1,326,745 
Great Nor., Superior... 9,943,286 15,725,551 
Soo Line, Superior... 920,276 1,375,138 
Nor. Pac., Superior.. 370,678 719,187 
D. M. & N., Duluth. ..13,044,771 20,163,619 
D. &I. R.,Two Harbors 5,952,437 6,418,464 





Petal 00.8% .S tree 46,613,229 59,036,704 


1923 increase ...... 16,423,475 
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ORE SHIPMENTS “CONCENTRATED” 


Over these docks operated by .railroad subsid 
iaries of the United States Steel Corp., passed 
60 per cent of all ore shipped from Minnesota 
in 1923, and approximately 45 per cent of all 
the ore forwarded by vessel from the Lake 
Superior district. The lower photograph is that 
of the Duluth, Missabe & Northern docks at 
Duluth, which handled 20,163,619 tons, and 
above, the Duluth & Iron Range docks at ‘lwo 
liarbors, 6,418,464 tons. 


amount approximately to 12 cents a ton, 
netting the state about $5,300,000. The 
total of all state and local taxes paid on 
a ton of ore in Minnesota averaged 
over a period of three years is approxi- 
mately 70 cents. The advance in quo 
tations also automatically raised roy- 
alties in numerous cases. 

A year ago it was predicted that “some 
advance in the selling price of ore was a 
strong probability,” a prediction that was 
borne out. Those who took long term 
contracts on a sliding scale basis, under 
1923 open market quotations, will not 
be inclined to see the new prices re- 
duced. 

Lake Superior iron ore at furnaces and 
lower lake docks on Dec. 1 amounted to 
42,450,000 tons. Consumption of ore in 
1923 to Dec. 1 totaled 57,757,000 tons, 
the largest amount on record, averag- 
ing 5,250,000 tons a month. The to- 
tal for the year is likely to be 62,000,- 
000 tons. Blast furnace operations 
though shrinking steadily for the last 
six months have required in excess of 
4,000,000 tons of Lake Superior ore 
monthly. If there is no decrease be- 
low such a figure in the next five 
months the tonnage on hand May 1 
around 20,000,000 tons, about 


will be 


normal for the beginning of the “season’ 
in ore shipping. 

Various estimates have been made as 
to the probable new requirements of ore, 
based on the expected rate of furnace 
operations, and the majority of shippers 
place the 1924 tonnage at 55,000,000 to 
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TRACK SHIFTER 


“LIFTS SELF 


BY BOOTSTRAPS” 


One of the novel devices brought out in the Lake Superior iron ore district recently is a gasoline 
operated track shifter, intended to replace more ponderous equipment under certain con- 


ditions. Tracks are constantly 


being shifted 


in mining operations. The shifter is 


clamped to the rails and the entire machine with rails is racked up on a_ spud, 
the tilt starting the whole raised mass sliding over to the intended side 


60,000,000 tons. A year ago shippers esti- 
mated a total of 55,000,000, and the actual 
amount proved to be 60,944,204. When 
they prepared their estimate they were 
emerging from a dull period; shipments 


in 1922 were only 43,990,096 tons, and 
in 1921, 22,798,349. The outlook was 
much more obscure than it is today; 


there was less to support their confidence, 
but they had sufficient faith in the esti- 


mate to proceed with their operating 
programs on such a basis. 
Today there appears to them to be 


much more certainty of realizing an esti- 
mate of 55,000,000 tons than there was 
ago. The estimate 
composite of many calculations 
the result largely of “guesswork,” though 


represents a 
but is 


a year 


guesswork of men who have proved to 
be successful “guessers” when it comes to 
making up budgets. It 
reflects their opinion of what the year 
will bring forth, not only of interest in 
the but to gen- 
eral, 

Shipment of iron ore in 1923 from the 
Lake Superior district the fourth 
largest on record, and from the Mesabi 
range the third largest. The total of 
60,944,204 tons, by vessel and_all-rail 
routes, was 16,954,108 tons more than 
that of 1922, and within 5.714.262 tons of 
the highest record, 66,658,466 in the 
year 1916. 

This brings all shipments from the 


appropriation 


ore trade, business in 


was 





opening of the ranges to 1,134,690,138 
tons. The lake shipments in 1923 were 
59,036,704 the remainder consists 
of all-rail shipments, which at this time 
are estimated. 

The Mesabi range last year 
its shipments from 28,055,394 
41,142,671. The output from the Ver- 
million range was not as large as the 
figure for 1922, 1,211,467. The Cuyuna 
range that suffered most in the slump 
after the wartime activity made a re- 
niarkable showing owing to intensive de- 
velopments in recent years, and the bet- 
ter outlet for the ores. 


tons; 


increased 
tons to 


The Cuyuna increased its shipment 
from 1,497,615 tons in 1922 to 2,094,925, 


or about 40 per cent. a little better 
than the average for the entire Lake 
Superior district. The Menominee in- 
creased from 4,078,519 tons to 4-- 
794,194, while the output from the 
Marquette advanced from 2,817,390 
to 3,600,481 tons. The figure for the 


Gogebic range is about the same as in 
1922; on that range important develop- 
ments made _ in 
work, 


are being constructional 


Ore Reserves Reinstated for Tax 


The range received recog- 
nition in 1923 in other respects than 
by the ore. The tax 
reports the total tonnage 
of merchantable iron ore in the ground 


Cuyuna 


use of its state 


commission 
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in Minnesota as of May 1, 1923, at 
1,301,613,058 tons, an increase from 
1,286,324,851 tons in 1922. On exami- 
nation it is found that the increase is 
principally in Crow Wing, from 29,- 
222,269 tons to 42,538,241 tons, appar- 
ently a “find” of 13,315,973 tons. It 
does not represent ore, how- 
ever, but a reinstatement on the tax 
lists of certain grades of ore of the 
Cuyana range that were taken off in 
the “hard times” following the war 
period. 


“new” 


All the ore in Minnesota was given 
an assessed value of $274,813,052 
which divided by the total tonnage 
results in an average of 21 cents on 
ore in the ground. Ore in stockpiles 
at the beginning of the shipping sea- 
son, 1923, amounted to 10,028,823 tons, 
and the assessed value was $101,179,378. 
The heavy tax on ore mined during the 
winter and found on stockpiles in the 


spring, the same as personal prop- 
erty, is causing a reduction of such 
stockpiles. 


Last year at this time the stockpiles 
in the whole Lake Superior district 
amounted to about 6,000,000 tons. Now 
they are 3,000,000 tons the lowest for 
this period since 1920. The personal tax 
on stockpiles has a tendency to slow up 
winter mining in Minnesota, when 
large labor forces must be kept intact. 
Winter mining must be done under 
ground. 

Extensive exploration work was car- 
ried on in 1923 in the efforts of iron 
ore producers to locate new and de- 
sirable deposits. Stripping was un- 
usually heavy in preparation for the 
opening of new mines and the exten- 
sion of others. About 10,000,000 cubic 
yards of overburden was removed from 
ore deposits in 1923; representing in 
some instances the beginning of new 
work, and in others a continuation of 
that begun in previous years. 


the large mines_ where 
stripping projects of great magnitude 
are under way are the Scranton, Dan- 
ube, Mahoning and Majorca, operated 
by Pickands, Mather & Co.; the Hull- 
Rust, Morris, Burt-Sellers, Prindle, 
Fraser, Arcturus, Missabe Mountain, 
Minnewas, Adams-Spruce and_ Hill- 
Annex of the Oliver Iron Mining Co.; 
the Susquehanna of the Rogers, 
Brown Iron Co., Shada, of Clement 
kK. Quinn & Co., and the Wabigon of 
the M. A. Hanna Co. All of the fore- 


going mines are on the Mesabi range 


Some of 


and represent the largest projects, 
though stripping is general through- 
out Minnesota. The Oliver company 


started to strip the former site of Hib- 
bing, but was interrupted by a court 
proceeding. This is of a temporary 


character, however, as the main issue 
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involving the removal of the town and 
the mining of the ore has been settled. 

The Oliver company has approxi- 
mately 11,000 men at work in the Lake 


Superior district this winter, and 
Pickands, Mather & Co., have about 
3500, as compared with 4000 during 


the shipping season. The latter com- 
pany easily ranks second, after the 
Steel corporation’s subsidiary, in the 
importance of its mine operations, since 
it is operating mines which figured in 
the recent purchases by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. 

This company has operating con- 
trol of the Mahoning Ore & Steel 
Co., owner of a lease to 1000 acres 
on the Mesabi range, which includes 
the Mahoning mine, one of the largest 
open pit mines in the Lake Superior 


district, which was among those in- 
cluded in the sale of the Midvale 
properties to the Bethlehem  corpor- 
ation. 


Pickands, Mather started shipping in 
1923 from the Scranton mine as an 
open pit, the complete stripping of 
which involves the removal of 15,- 
000,000 cubic yards of overburden. The 
overburden is particularly heavy, the 
depth averaging 100 feet. The Scran- 
ton formerly was operated as an under- 
ground mine. 


Shipments were started from the An- 
drew Young mine, Menominee range; 
this mine being renamed the Buck af- 
ter C. A. Buck, vice president of the 
Bethlehem corporation. This is a good 
size mine, being developed from the 
eighth level of the Baltic and fourth 
level of the Fogarty, the ore being tak- 
en out through these shafts. Shipments 
also were started by Pickands, Mather 
from the Siphon mine in Michigan. 


The Oliver company has developed 
the Missabe Mountain, owned by the 
state, into one of the most important 
mines of the Mesabi range. It has 
stripped the mine of millions of tons 
of overburden, shipped over 3,000,000 
tons of ore last year and has pre- 
pared for a much larger volume. 


The Steel corporation’s mining sub- 
sidiary is spending about $150,000 this 
winter in electrifying the Soudan 
mine, Vermillion range. This is the 
oldest iron mine in Minnesota, having 
shipped ore steadily since 1884. 


_ The power is to be obtained from 
a new hydroelectric plant recently 
built by the Phoenix Utility Co., which 
is part of an electric power system 
now reaching across the Vermillion 
and the Mesabi ranges, and supplying 
current to many mining enterprises. 


John A. Savage & Co. continued strip- 
ping and construction through the year 
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SAGAMORE MINE OF JOHN. A. SAVAGE 

PRODUCERS ON THE CUYUNA RANGE. A THIRD UNIT 
DRYING AND 
IS OF 


TO THE CRUSHING, 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


at the Sagamore mine on the Cuyuna 
range. <A third unit was added to the 
crushing, drying and_ screening plant, 


which now has a daily capacity of 200 
cars. The pit ore, which runs over 10 
per cent in manganese, contains over 20 
per cent moisture and a large percentage 
of chunks. It is first crushed and dried 
to about 10 per cent moisture, and then 
it passes over 8 mesh hummers, through 
which there is a powerful suction as in 
vacuum cleaning. About 7 per cent of 
the total ore is taken out and passed 
through a simple wet dust catcher. 
During the winter a_ thickener and 
filters will be installed, so that the fines 
will be returned to the shipping bins 
as fast as made. The resultant mix- 
ture of seven parts of filter cake, at 
not over 25 per cent moisture, and 93 
parts at 10 per cent, gives an average 
of about 11 per cent, or one-half the 
original moisture. The drying process 
does not change the original sieve test. 
The ore body averages about 5 per 
cent in alumina and under 5 per cent in 
silica. It is believed that the alumina 
causes the high moisture. This season’s 
shipments were 150,000 tons, and begin- 


ning with 1924 the mine will have 
a larger capacity. 
A feature this season has been the 


setting up in the ore pit of a newly 
designed 350-ton electric shovel. It is 
operated by one man, and a _ 90-foot 
boom and a 6-yard dipper. This shovel 
will load ore only, while an _ electric 
drag line and sand pump will continue 
the stripping, which is now well ahead 
of mining. 

The Oliver company installed the first 
unit of a crushing plant in the Hull- 
Rust pit, with a pan conveyor 8 feet 








PERE te SRT ae ASPEN 


ONE OF THE LARGEST 

HAS BEEN ADDED 

SCREENING PLANT. THE SHOVEL 
THE LATEST 350-TON TYPE 


& CO., NOW 


wide and 93 feet long, feeding lump ore 
to a 48 x 60-inch jaw crusher. The 
crushed ore is conveyed to a_ shipping 
pocket on a belt 36 inches wide and 
60 feet in length. 

The company also is building a_per- 
manent crushing and = screening plant 
near Virginia, Minn., to serve the Mis- 
sabe Mountain and other mines in that 
district. The plant will have a capacity 
of 1800 tons an hour and will be ready 
for operation in 1924. 

A large amount of new equipment was 
purchased by the Oliver company in 
1923. For the Hibbing district 
there were six new locomotives, and for 
the Hull-Rust pit two 350-ton 
built to Oliver specifications. The com- 
pany mounted 10 standard railroad type 
steamshovels on caterpillars, and pur- 
chased three 50-ton steamshovels on cater- 
pillars for cleaning up pits. One hun- 
dred additional 30-yard stripping cars were 
purchased. The company made initial 
shipment from the Little-Prindle mine 
Mesabi range, of more than 1,000,000 
tons of ore. The Sweeney mine, in the 
Hibbing district was exhausted in 1923. 
Open pit ore at the Pennington mine, 
one of the oldest mines on the Cuyuna 
range, operated by Tod-Stambaugh 
Co., also was mined out last year. 

The Marquette Ore Co.’s Maroco mine 
on the Cuyuna range completed its sec- 
ond season by shipping 223,000 tons and 
is now employing full crews double 
shift to extend its stripped area. It plans 
to add to its present washing plant ca- 
pacity before opening of navigation. At 
its Mary Charlotte mine at Negaunee, 
Mich., the company has replaced its 
wooden headframe with a modern steel 
structure. 


alone 


shovels, 









Increase Mill Capacity in 192 


Decline in Open-Hearth Furnace Building, Which Began Six Years Ago, Is Checked— 


Sheet and Strip Mills Lead in Construction of New Rolling Units— 
Proposed Additions Are Extensive 


XPANSION in the steelmaking 
EK and rolling mill industry in the 

United States during 1923 was of 
a slightly larger character than was re- 
corded the year previous but fell far 
short from the standpoint of latitude of 
construction executed an- 
nually for the past decade. New open 
hearths available for steel production 
during the year just closed numbered 


programs 


eight, surpassing the total laid down in 
1922 by a single unit. Rolling mill con- 
struction for 1923, however, commanded 
a more favorable position compared 
with annual building programs dating 
back to 1914. In this connection 171 
mills adapted to the rolling of various 
steel commodities were laid down last 
year compared with 46 completed in 
1922. 185 in 1921, 241 in 1920 and 50 
during the previous year. While 1922 
furnace con- 
included in 


was barren of new blast 
stack was 
1923 extensions. Little 

made last year in by-product coke oven 
were 


struction, one 
progress was 
expansion when only 48 units 
completed. Prospects for a better show- 
ing this year, however, are 93 per cent 
more promising in view of 684 units 
now being in the course of construction. 

Steelworks furnaces under construc- 
tion at the beginning of this year to- 
taled 16 with a rated annual output of 
1,110,000 tons. This compares with 44 
units which were included in the build- 
ing program at the beginning of 1923 
and promised 1,030,000 tons annually to 
the national capacity. Open 
hearths scheduled for construction at 
the opening of 1922 aggregated four 
with an estimated yield of 280,000 tons 
annually while those slated for com- 
pletion during 1921 totaled 12 with an 
annual output of 665,000 tons. Units in 
the course of construction on Jan. 1, 
1920 numbered 25 and promised 1,392,- 
000 tons additional to steelmaking ca- 
pacity in this country. One year pre- 
vious the number of steel melting units 
being built was 12 having a total rated 
capacity of 1,005,000 tons while 27 open 
hearths designed to yield 1,530,000 tons 
steel- 


ingot 


annually were included in the 
works’ expansion program of 1918. This 
compares with 95 open hearths with a 
combined yearly output of 4,795,500 
tons which were listed for construction 
at the outset of 1917. 

The total number of open-hearth fur- 
naces built each year from 1913 to the 


BY JOHN D. KNOX 


1924 together with the 
gross annual tonnages, which have aug- 
mented the estimated ingot capacity of 


beginning of 


America’s steel industry, are recorded 
as follows: 

No. of National 
Year furnaces Gross tons ingot cap. 
| en eae 8 535,000 55,019,000 
SUES ss dc k een ss & 7 364,000 54,484,000 
3 eee 13 620,000 54,120,000 
Se sie os vaca 26 1,268,000 53,500,000 
Pas 6 ha4 0b 54 23 1,871,000 52,200,000 
BE EP re 39 2,192,500 50,500,000 
? SORSS as eae 102 5,413,000 48,500,000 
a, See 105 4,300,000 43,000,000 
SAR ee 43 1,759,000 39,000,000 
TO s'b bs ele Ga 9 507,000 37,500,000 
| Ae oP ae oe 62 3,120,000 37,000,000 


Regenerative furnaces completed dur- 
ing 1923 together with the resultant 
yield of steel ingot capacity are listed 














by respective companies in Table II. 
Table I 
Recapitulation 

Completed Building 
1923 1923 
By-product ovens . Wiel, aaa 684 
Blast furnaces ....... de We 1 2 
SID os a dx yn 06 0.00% 8 16 
Rolling mills: 
OE or CEE ee re 2 ot 
errr re Tae 1 
CE Ae he tg as 2 3 
Merchant ....c..e:- 4 2 
eae pene nee 1 -- 
eM eee g i. + cae eb 4 te 
ee ie be 1 
ES, iss is Gh hn.» o-s.9.0 6 3 cs 
a. ORS Bie wes aa 2 1 
Sheet, cold 51 
Sheet, hot 49 
ES eee i eis esata 1 i 
8S eee 38 5 
RS ee er eee 2 
Tube, buttweld ..... oie 5 4 
Tube, lapweld ........... 4 
(eer Tere 2 
SAE een 1 
Total rolling mills ....... 171 17 
Electric furnaces: 
eee ee Pee eee 1 0 
Greaves-Etchells ......... 2 0 
Heroult Sek eEvabve oss 5 0 
RE ino aha s wee bk ake 2% 1 0 
OY Ee ROP eee 4 0 
Total electric furnaces.... 13 0 
The compilation, as shown, includes 


eight units, 62 per cent of which are of 
100 tons or larger capacity. By the 
completion of these units the ingot-mak- 
ing capacity of this country has been 
enlarged 535,000 tons. Compared with 
Statistics of the past 11 years, therefore, 
1923 ranks as the third lowest productive 
year from the standpoint of tonnage 
furnished by open-hearth building pro- 
grams. The leanest year from the 
standpoint of tonnage afforded by new 
open-hearth construction was 1922 when 
364,000 tons of ingots were added to the 
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capacity of this country as the result of 
the completion of seven furnaces. The 
second minimum record of new open- 
hearth capacity occurred in 1914 when 
507,000 tons was afforded by the initial 
campaign of nine furnaces. 

During 1917 new open-hearth con- 
struction supplied in excess of 5,000,000 
tons of ingot capacity, extensions in this 
direction as will be recalled, being ag- 
gravated by the urgent demand for war 
materials. Since then, however, the en- 
largement of the national ingot capacity 
has shown a decrement each year and 
the decline in this direction for 1921 and 
1922 stands out in bold relief compared 
with the peak of open-hearth capacity 
laid down in 1917. The shrinkage, how- 
ever, was curbed last year when the ton- 
nage afforded by the completion of new 
open hearths turned the figures upward. 
As shown in Table II eight open hearths 
with a combined annual rating 535,000 
tons were placed in service for the first 
time. This tonnage represents an in- 
crease of about 31 per cent compared 
with the gross tonnage furnished by the 
seven new units completed during 1922 
but is approximately 14 per cent less 
than the tonnage supplied by the ex- 
pansion program of 1921. 

Construction of new steelmaking ca- 
pacity last year with an aggregate yield 
of 535,000 tons advances the estimated 
total steel ingot capacity of the United 
States well above 55,000,000 tons. Eleven 
years ago the ingot producing capacity 
of this country was estimated by Iron 
TRADE Review at 37,000,000 gross tons. 
From Jan. 1, 1914 to Jan. 1, 1924 ingot 
capacity of the United States, therefore, 
has increased 18,019,000 tons or 48.7 per 
cent during a period of 10 years. In- 
crease in open-hearth capacity during 
the first five years of this decade 
amounted to 71 per cent while the latter 
half of this period accounts for 29 per 
cent of the total enlargement in this 
direction, 

As shown in Table VIII, 48 new 
coke ovens of the by-product type were 
completed during 1923, 37 per cent of 
which are operated in conjunction with 
steel plants. The total number of units 
placed in operation add 301,600 tons to 
the coking capacity of this country. This 
is a decline of 49.5 per cent compared 
with the 597,300 tons which were fur- 
nished by 133 by-product units lighted 
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for the first time in 1922. The building 
program the year previous included 283 
ovens of this type affording 1,315,000 
tons additional. New ovens of the re- 
generative type completed during 1920 
numbered 1213 with a combined coking 
capacity of 5,840,150 tons. By-product 
units, which were installed during 1919, 
amounted to 783 and supplied 3,483,500 
tons to the national output. New cok- 
ing capacity placed in operation last 
year, therefore, was 49.5 per cent less 
than was completed during 1922, 77 per 
cent less than in 1921, 94 per cent less 
than in 1920, and 91 per cent less than 
in 1919, 

Coke ovens of the by-product type in 
this country May 1, 1921 according to 
a list compiled in the “A B C of Iron 
and Steel” totaled 11,396. With the com- 
pletion of 283 new units during 1921, 
133 during 1922 and 48 during 1923 the 
actual number of by-product ovens in 
the United States at the beginning of 
this year stood at 11,860, their annual 
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coking capacity approximating 46,111,- 
980 tons. At the beginning of 1924, as 
shown in Table IX, 684 by-product coke 
ovens were under construction with a 
combined coking capacity exceeding 4,- 
000,000 tons annually. Of the total num- 
ber of ovens of this type in the course 
of erection, 621 or 91 per cent represent- 
ing an annual output of 3,900,000 tons, 
will serve the steel industry directly 
while 63 units or 9 per cent promising 
about 400,000 tons of by-product coke 
annually are being laid down by com- 
panies not identified with the steel in- 
dustry. An interesting sidelight in con- 
nection with the new by-product coke 
installations is that 33 units are being 
erected in Utah which marks the initial 
entrance of this industry into western 
territory. 

Pig iron capacity completed during 
1923, as shown in Table IV, was con- 
fined to one stack which increased the 
annual estimated pig iron capacity of 
the United:-States 155,250 tons. Dur- 


51 


ing the past two decades there have only 
been two years, 1914 and 1922, in which 
no blast furnaces were constructed in 
this country while 1921 was the only 
year during the same period in which 
the completion of one stack was re- 
corded. Pig iron capacities in gross 
tons of all new stacks placed in blast 
each year from 1905 to 1923 inclusive, 
may be compared in the following table: 


SOBs ei Vite tds ok cima ee SCeRea re 155,250 
SE RECT Ee Pe penne ere gele Sb Wray ree None 
MT a oS iae td cn aed i Rea OOS Oe a 207,000 
0 Ae eee ice EEO CEE Te Te 1,138,500 
kr ety oh raNc Lye ea eda cl eC 396,750 
pa? te er ee ee 1,425,000 
aa SSG bial hod HAs Ree eee 2,182,500 
dsb aca ahh oruss vide b-babe we eae eae 530,000 
DR ea unease anew Vawns eelaue ue ‘ ‘ 530,000 
ee a ore iss he sa Sees eee ees None 
ES A a eee ee Sey 550,000 
Re Cae c dake. eek eet a PRA R GE we Es 1,000,000 
hl ila lan aie GG eS woe eo 565,000 
oS I re eee eee ree 1,794,000 
NG 2 ne eect ia wk Cal ea ieee 1,930,000 
MIE as oc, 3 ale Rute He hd Habe s 1,188,000 
DE evn vated beens steele ee eoa eas 2,065,000 
Seo abe s ase Pe tke a a ash aad 1,135,000 
WOGOE Rai CSET gd thaadareu te etwas 1,292,000 


Blast furnaces under construction at 
the beginning of 1924, as shown in Table 





tProjected. 





Equipment Completed or Building During 1923 


Table II Table VI 
Open Hearths Completed During 1923 Stacks Remodeled During 1923 
No. of Rated ’ Annual Company Number or Name 
Company Poca oe mae Cranberry Furnace Co., Johnson City, Tenn Cranberry 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows ’ : Cumberland Coal & Iron Co., Dayton, Tenn...........+.+- 1 and 2 
Pat, WER! once vac Coes ial 1 200 120,000 Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa.................Sharpsville 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, N. Y........s.0e0e: No. 1 
WOM Ec cccee dep ennuees 4 100 280,000 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Table VII 
| ER inde ye nn ee rare 2 75 100,000 ° 
Kansas ‘City Bolt & Nut Co. Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1923 
Kansas City, Nebr........... 1 50 35,000 , : : 
¥ badass Pale ties Company Number or Name 
TE eck descveseden so maaneue 8 535,000 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland............cscececees re. veg 
Carnegie Steel Ca., Duquesne Works.......cccescccsceccecl jo, 1 
Table IIT Kelly Nail & Iron Co., Ironton.....-..0eeeeeeeere gerne. Sarah 
= 4 BEGUN AINE MN inca oecs ce cedcerdcqugdedenads seem a eee 2 
Open Hearths Building Dec. 31 4 1923 Ee ee cr ee ee "s ina No. 1 
Rated Annual a ae ee, ee ee eee ee Perry 
No. of capacity capacity Remuplie. 1008 & Steet Ces cc. is oa Raw aces ve No. 3 Haselton 
Company furnaces tons tons Tonawanda Iron Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y......Niagara “A” 
Carnegie Steel Co., Edgar Thom- Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., S. Chicago, Ill..............No. 5 
Seis) PR ys Fak ws conde ene 100 140.000 
Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Table VIII 
RAGA Ais cei aad keee whee ones 4 100 280,000 E 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland........ 4 100 280,000 By-Product Ovens Completed in 1993 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O. ........ we watare OD 85 60,000 Est. annual 
Wisconsin Steel Co., S. Chicago, No.of Type of coking 
Bes weweeUae span db es esamevass 5 100 350,000 Company ovens ovens cap., tons 
-— — Battle Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, 
po RR ROA ta creer 16 1,110,000 Te | ee ek i a es ee 11 *Koppers 69,100 
Table IV Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 37 *Koppers 232,500 
4 TO wc eves eee es ottawa wees 48 301,600 
Blast FurnacesCompleted During1923  _"* 
Daily Annual *Becker type combination oven. 
No. of capacity capacity 
Company furnaces tons tons Table IX 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port e e 
ee a Pre ie fee Pra 450 155,250 Ovens Building Dec. 31, 1923 
Table V Est. annual 
2 3 No. of Type of coking 
Blast Furnaces Building Dec. 31, 1923 Company ovens ovens cap., tons 
Daily Annual Bethlehem Steel Co., Buffalo....... 114 *Koppers 716,300 
No. of capacity capacity Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa...... 366 *Koppers 2,299,500 
Company furnaces tons tons Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Utah... 33 * Koppers 207,300 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O.. 71 500 172,500 Consumers Power Co., Zilwaukee, 
Columbia Steel Corp., Provo, Mitch: o wcitthetes-0jc waclede aes 0 + 04 deel 19 *Koppers 119,400 
SPE Sorat be awake Ve eee 1 350 120,750 Diamond Alkali Co., Alkali, O...... 23 *Koppers 144,500 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. 71 ae. ea Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
St. Louis Coke & Chemical Co., COGN, APriy Ges deca tekeedes «+ «ae 61 *Koppers 383,300 
Granite City, Ill., or American Trumbull Cliffs Furnace Co., War 
Coke & Chemical Co......... 71 500 ne eit. Cas bs 5x endian +s <5 ese, 47 *Koppers 295,300 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Utica Gas & Electric Co., Utica, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.......... . 600 207 ,000 ee A ee eee 21 *Koppers 131,900 
oo ge a he ee ee age 2 327,750 cee ee eee 684 4,297,506 
*Authorized. - — 





*Becker type combination oven. 

















a” 
to 


V, included a 350-ton stack at Provo, 


Utah and is the first stack to be laid 
down in western fields in many years. 
\ 600-ton stack, however, has been au- 


thorized by the directors of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. for construction 
Ind 


is expected to begin early this 


at Indiana Harbor, and actual work 


year. 


These two units when completed will 


enlarge the pig iron producing capacity 


of this country 327,750 tons annually. 
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Nos. 1 and 2 River furnaces of the Mc- 


Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland; and on 
the No. 5 furnace of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., South Chicago, IIL; 
“A” furnace of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland; and No. 1 stack 


of the Carnegie Steel Co. at Duquesne. 

Records of the past year show four 
obsolete stacks in this country were dis- 
that work in this direction 
started. The Republic Iron 


mantled or 


had 


been 
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from the Dorner Steel Co. to insure 
a sufficient supply of metal to meet its 
requirements, while the Reading Iron 
Co, bought the five stacks of the Thomas 
Iron Co., two of which are located at 
Hokendauqua, Pa., one at Hellertown, 
Pa., and two at Alburtis, Pa. Through 
the medium of consolidation nine stacks 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co., Buffalo, 
and 11 stacks of the Cambria Steel Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. passed to the control 





Construction plans stil] in the formative & Steel Co. scrapped its Hall furnace of the Bethlehem Steel Co. while the 
state include a 500-ton stack for erec- at Sharon, Pa. which began its original Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. acquired 
tion at Everett, Mass; one of similar campaign in 1845. The Lawrence fur- control by the same means of three 
daily capacity for erection at Granite mace at Culbertson, O., of the Marting stacks of the Brier Hill Steel Co.. 
Equi Compl Building 1 
quipment Uomp eted or Bui ding in 1923 
Table X Ones Steel. Co., Cleveland ,.).\¢ oc ceiccccwss 5 20” cold strip 
Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa........ 1 24”’ sheet bar 
. - . Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa........ 1 18” skelp 
RollingMills Completed During 1923 *Roebling’s, John A., Sons Co., Roeb- 4 
EE RD SE a pet 1 ro 
Company No. mills Type mill Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo...... 1 28”’ hot sheet 
American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn.. 1 rod Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Youngstown, O. 3 26” cold sheet 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky. 6 30” hot sheet Stanford Steel Products Co., Milford, ; 
American Rolling Mill Co., Ashland, Ky. 20 26” cold sheet _ Conn. ....... steeees ttt sete ee eens 2 ‘a cold strip 
Atlas Steel Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y.... 1 20” bicoming Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa..... 1 20”’ cold strip 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 2 26” cold sheet Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Api 
Bryden Neverslip Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 1 9” bar _ Birmingham, Ala. ..... seen sees vees 1 12” merchant 
Bryden Neverslip Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 1 10” bar Eastern Ohio Mig. Co., Warren, O.... 4 8’ cold strip 
Chapman-Price Steel Co. Indianapolis... 1 28” hot sheet Eastern Ohio Mfg. Co., Warren, O.... 4 10” cold strip 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Cal.. 1 12” rod Eastern Ohio Mfg. Co., Warren, O.... 2 12” cold strip 
Columbia Steel Corp., Pittsburg, Cal.. 4 30’’ hot sheet Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O.. 1 16” roughing 
Falcon Steel Co., Niles, O............ 5 26” cold sheet Universal Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa..... ] 22” roughing 
Fairfield Steel Co., Fairfield, Ala....... 1 11° ‘merchant Walsh & McGee Steel Co., Newark, N. J. 1 8” merchant 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 1 10” merchant Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.... 8 30” hot sheet 
Jessop Steel Co Nashington, Pa 1 12’ roughing Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.... 4 28”’ cold sheet 
Jes ‘ . i ce Nepee 2 ‘ f ; a shi 
*La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 1 35" blooming Weldless Tube Co., Wooster, O....... wed seamless tube 
*La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, O. 1 19” sheet bar West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, Pa. 1 ss hot strip 
Metal & Thermit Corp., S. San Francisco 6 30”’ hot sheet Whitaker-Glessner Co., Portsmouth, O.. 1 10” rod 
Metal & Thermit Corp., S. San Francisco 2 26” cold sheet Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- ’ ; 
Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit........... 6 28” hot sheet RPM, RR. oss gehivinenh ety eeae Shan ] universal 
Michigan Steel Corp., Detroit........... 6 26” cold sheet a As “TV71 é 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Potal cee cece eee e cece eee e eee e eens 17 
SN Oe: ee eee eee 6 28’’ hot sheet 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., Table XI 
SE, EUs ven eves sonsecoucens 1 72” jobbing 
National Enameling & Stamping Co., R = % ] B di 
9 glilinadleaanes eae se ee olling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1923 
National Enameling & Stamping Co . A a ‘ 
eR ey ae 1 34” plate ; No, mills Type mill 
National Tube Co., Gary, Ind.......... 5 buttweld tube American Puddled Iron Co., Warren, O. 1 24’ muck bar 
National Tube Co., Gary, Ind.......... 4 lapweld tube American Puddled Iron Co., Warren, O. 1 29” blooming 
National Tube Co., Gary, Ind.......... l seamless tube Erie Railroad, Kent, O. § 0 Gite Na a eee.6 > 1 rerolling 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, O.... 10 28” hot sheet Ford Motor Co., Detroit.........+0+00. | blooming 
Newton Steel Co., Newton Falls, O.... 5 26” cold sheet Ford Motor Co., Detrottiiuas iss sssac. 1 merchant 
Oliver Iron & Steei Co., Wilson Station, Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind. 1 14’ merchant 
Ws hc Abas be vb eddees euuesal SaReL aes 1 8’ cold strip Otis Steel Co., Cleveland... ......ceene 1 40” blooming 
Oliver Iron « Steel Co., Wilson Station, Os Steel Co., CIsGenti nas o0iccvanies:s 1 24”’ sheet bar 
SS tee eee eee 2 10” cold strip *Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Wilson Station, Et Wah hehe av 6 caega he Soe ee 7 2 buttweld tube 
SS i nie ee ws han gh 6 oe b.4 86S 2 12”’ cold strip West Leechburg Steel Co., Leechburg, 
Oein Bteoel Ca.) Caeeeamd. cc sc ccc ccccces 1 24” hot strip P awes ous see eeeeeees eee eeneeee 5 16”’ cold strip 
Orie. Seoel Co., Clewelands ....ccccescccs 5 10” cold strip Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., In 
oie Bel T0.< COON 6 occ cdevscenses 5 12” cold strip es See, Te acess rewewianes 2 buttweld 
Oia Steel Co., Cleveland oo... eweccceses 5 16”’ cold strip —— 
* Replacement. TOGEE cnn davcs occ en'es oehbae Memes 17 











Ill. ; 


remodeled 


City, and one at Massillon, O. 
Stacks the just 
closed numbered five and included Nos. 
1 and 2 of the Cumberland Coal & Iron 
Co.. Dayton, Tenn; one stack of the 
Sharpsville Furnace Co., Sharpsville, 
Pa; the Cranberry stack at Johnson 
City, Tenn; and the No. 1 stack of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, 
N. Y. Reconstruction work now is in 
progress at the Erie, Pa. stack of the 
Perry Iron Co.; on the Sarah stack of 
the Kelly Nail & Iron Co., Ironton, 
Q.; on the No. 1 stack of the Minnesota 
Steel Co., Duluth, Minn.; onthe No. 3 
Haselton furnace of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.. Youngstown, O.: on the 


during year 


Iron & Steel Co., which was burdened 
for the last time during 1920, also was 
salvaged. This unit was built in 1890 
and had an annual capacity of 70,000 


tons of iron. The Marshall furnace of 


the Juniata Furnace & Foundry Co., 
at Newport, Pa., which ‘was built in 


1871, also was dismantled while at the 
close of 1923 dismantling work had been 
started on the No. 4. stack of the 
Shenango Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa. 


At least 38 blast furnaces in the 
United States changed hands during 
1923 either by direct purchase or 


through consolidation. In this connec- 
tion the American Radiator Co. pur- 
chased two stacks at Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Youngstown, O., and eight stacks of 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America. 
Miscellaneous equipment installed at 
iron and steel plants in this country dur- 
ing the year just closed included a turbo 
generator rated at 10,000 kilowatts, two 
slab heating furnaces, nine annealing 
furnaces, six soaking pits and three 834- 
horsepower boilers at the Lakeside di- 
vision of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland; 
an oil-fired continuous heating furnace 
at the Nagle Steel Co., Pottstown, Pa.; 
two 600-horsepower boilers at the Fitz- 
simons Co., Youngstown, O.; two 1050- 
horsepower boilers at the Page Steel & 
Wire Co., Monessen, Pa.; an 8 x 20- 
foot heating furnace and two 600-horse- 
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power boilers at the Ludlum Steei Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y.; a stone crushing 
plant at the quarries of Joseph E. 
Thropp Co., Everett, Pa.; a Brassert- 
type gas washer and Dorr-type thick- 
ener equipment at the: Donner Steel 
Co.’s stacks at Buffalo; a 12,000,000 
cubic foot liquid purification plant for 
purifying coke oven gas for use in the 
open-hearth department of the Pitts- 
burgh Crucible Steel Co., Midland, Pa.; 
a sintering plant of the Greenawalt- 
type at the blast furnace property of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co., Port Henry, 
N. Y.; a 30-pot crucible furnace at the 
Hunter Crucible Steel Co., Cleveland; a 
10 x 45-foot heating furnace and two 
soaking pits at the National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Granite City, Ill; a 
1000-horsepower sterling boiler, ware- 
house, and a machine and electric shop 
at the West Leechburg Steel Co. 
Leechburg, Pa.; existing boilers at the 
Kinkora plant of John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Roebling, N. J. having a com- 
bined capacity of 12,000 horsepower, 
were equipped with stokers and coal and 
ash handling apparatus; extension of 
275 feet to the main sheet mill building 
and the installation of a Marsh-Cochran 
plant for reclaiming acid and copperas 
at the Youngstown, O. division of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co.; and an 8-stand 
rod mill designed especially for rolling 
nickel alloys built at new works of the 
Electric Alloy Co., Morristown, N. J. 


Miscellaneous Equipment Constructed 


Equipment in the process of erection 
at various iron and steel plants in this 
country at the end of 1923 included a 
coal crushing plant at the Colonial Iron 
Co., Riddlesburg, Pa.; three batteries of 
soaking pits with a holding capacity of 
72 ingots at the Wisconsin Steel Co., 
South Chicago; a Cottrell-type electri- 
cal blast furnace gas cleaner at the Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo.; 
four mechanical puddling furnaces of 
the rotary type, an annealing furnace 
of the car-bottom type, two heat-treat- 
ing furnaces of the car-bottom type, 
seven open-side forging furnaces and 
two 500-horsepower sterling-type boil- 
ers equipped with Westinghouse stokers 
at the American Chain Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; four oiled-fired mechanical pud- 
c:ing furnaces of the Ford type and 
rated at 250 tons per 24 hours, a com- 
hination continuous and _ sand-bottom 
leating furnace equipped with recupera- 
tors of the Stein-Chapman type and a 
2’0-horsepower boiler at the new plant 
of the American Puddled Iron Co., 
Warren, O.; electrification of billet and 
sheet bar mills and rebuilding of the 
bessemer plant including the installation 
of a new mixer at the Republic Iron & 
Eteel Co., Youngstown, O. 

Xclling mill construction included in 
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tie 1923 completion program, as shown 
in Tables I and X, totaled 171 units of 
various types, which is an increase of 
73 per cent above the expansion of the 
previous year when 46 units were placed 
under power for their initia] run. Dur- 
ing 1921 there were 185 various type 
mills completed compared with 241 laid 
down in 1920 and 50 in the year pre- 
vious. Attention again is attracted to 
the number of sheet mills involved in 
the program of finishing mill construc- 
tion together with additional expansion 
in the strip industry. Last year 49 units 
or about 29 per cent of the total mills 
completed were devoted to the hot roll- 
ing of sheets. During 1922 the number 
of hot sheet mills built reached 18 while 
during the preceding year 59 hot sheet 


mills were added. During 1920 new 





Table XII 
New Electric Furnaces 
— 
Operated in'f1923 
No. of Size 
Booth units tons 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, O. 1 2 
Greaves-Etchells 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit...... 2 10 
Ludlum 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
Ec) ois xin cane e apie ha We rele < 1 5 
Moore 
Blackwood Electric Steel Corp., 
Parkersburg, W..Va......-«. 1 3 
Dayton Steel Foundry Co, Day- 
Oe. tints 40 ea 8 4 1 3 
Pittsburgh Valve & Construction 
Co.,. Pittebutgn . 6. cc eccases 1 3 
Texas Steel Mills, S. Fort 
pg) a a Pe eee ee 1 3 
Heroult 
D-mascus Crucible Steel Co., 
ae ee 1 2 
Lorain Steel Co., Johnstown, 
RES (See t Oa EP ae a 2 3 
Pettibone-Mulliken Co.,  Chi- 
Nr ee one te ee 2 3 
Total completed Dec. 31, 
Ree ay oy ere 13 














hot sheet mills scheduled reached 82 
compared with 22 new units in 1919. 

At the close of 1923 cold sheet mills 
added to various finishing departments 
in this country numbered 51, this being 
cquivalent to 29 per cent of all types 
of mills completed during the past 12 
months. The construction program of 
1922 included the completion of five cold 
sheet mills while that of the year pre- 
vious accounted for 44. During 1920 
the number of cold finishing units 
reached 87 compared with but a single 
stand of cold rolls in 1919. Expansion 
of cold finishing capacity in the sheet in- 
dustry during 1923, therefore, is the 
second highest in the last half decade. 

Many interesting deductions may be 
made by referring to Table X. In the 
first place eight new hot sheet mills 
were completed by the Weirton Steel 


e> 
Pee) 


Co., Weirton, W. Va., which marks its 
initial entry into the sheetmaking in- 
dustry. Heretofore its line of products 
was confined solely to tin plate and strip 
steel. Then again, completion of six 
hot sheet mills in the center of the au- 
tomotive producing field by the Michi- 
gan Steel Corp. gives to Detroit its first 
sheet manufacturing plant. One-third 
of the total of hot sheet mills finished 
during 1923 are designed for the pro- 
Another 
interesting highlight is that prior to 


duction of high-grade stock. 


1923, the sheet plant which occupied the 
most western location, was at Granite 
City, Ill, but since then the sheet in- 
dustry has spread out its western con- 
fine to the Pacific coast by the recent 
identification of the Columbia Steel 
Corp., with four hot sheet mills at Pitts- 
burgh, Cal., and the Metal & Thermit 
Corp., with six hot sheet mills at South 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Standing of Sheetmakers Changes 


In the Mahoning valley, which is the 
largest sheet producing district in the 
United States, if not in the world, the 
rank of the seven manufacturers of steel 
sheets with mills in Youngstown, Niles 
and Warren, O., has been shifted as a 
result of 10 new hot mills having been 
added in 1923 by the Newton Steel Co. 
Completion of these new units advances 
the position of the Newton company 
from the fifth to the second largest 
sheet producer in that district and in 
addition increases the number of hot 
sheet mills in the valley from 110 to 120. 


That the expansion in the strip steel 
industry has been keeping pace with the 
increasing demand for the product is 
mirrored by the new installations com- 
pleted in 1923 as well as new equipment 
added during the two previous years. 
Two new hot strip mills started on 
production last year while the number 
of cold strip units placed under power 
aggregated 38 or 22 per cent of all types 
of rolling mills completed. Two years 
ago 14 cold strip mills were laid down 
while in 1921 the industry claimed 41 
new units. During the past three years, 
therefore, six hot strip mills and 93 
units devoted to cold strip production 
have been placed in operation. The 
most recent steelmaker to become 
identified with the strip industry is the 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland which com- 
pleted one hot and 20 mills for the work- 
ing of strip steel in the cold state. 

New electric furnaces, which began 
melting for the production of steel cast- 
ings or ingots during 1923, included 13. 


Expansion during 1922 included 16 new 
electric furnaces, while during the pre- 
vious year 13 were recorded. This com- 
pares with 34 melting units completed 
in 1920, 53 in 1919, 54 in 1918, and 192 in 
the three preceding years. 














BY JOHN W. HILL 


HE course of events in 1923 
has abundantly justified the 
great economic experiment at- 
tempted last spring. This involved 
bringing the business cycle under 


greater control and lessening the vio- 


lence of its fluctuations. From great 
mountain peaks of activity early in 
the year business underwent a sum- 
mer of mild recession and readjust- 
ment 

This led to the spread of excessive 
fears and apprehensions for the 1m- 
mediate future. The closing months 
of 1923, however, brought many signs 
of important improvement, both in 
industry and in sentiment. The New 
Year opens with every indication that 
a solid basis has been laid for’ pro- 
longation of the period of well poised 
though not feverish prosperity. The 
wave of conservatism during 1923 
averted another 1920, and all fears of 
a severe depression appear to have 
disappeared. 

Among the more important evi- 
dences that conditions are sound and 
that faith in the outlook has been 
restored have been the increase in 
building construction, the buying 


movement of pig iron, quickening in- 


terest in steel, betterment in such 


lagging industries as copper, tires and 
announced 


petroleum, expansion plans 


by large automobile manufacturers, the 


buoyancy of the stock market since 
late in October and the flood of ex- 
tra and increased dividends since 


early November. 


President’s Message a Factor 


and investment 
healthy 


construc- 


Improving business 
confidence has 
ulation from the 


message of 


received stim- 


sound and 
President Coolidge 


December and in 


tive 


before congress in 
the prospects for sweeping feductions 
of the onerous tax burden along the 


993 Conservatism 


Lays Firm Trade 
Basis tor 1924 


Present Outlook Is for Normal Trade Volumes 
In the Coming Months 























Business 


laid the 


Treasury 


lines down by Secretary of 
Mellon. 

Heavy industrial production in 1923, 
exceeding all former records in many 
filled up the 
uum of goods created by the 1921 de- 


The slackened pace of man- 


industries, has great vac- 


pression. 


ufacture in the summer, combined 
with unprecedented consumption, pre- 
vented the accumulation of burden- 
some inventories, however. That is 
one of the most faverable factors in 
the outlook. 


Buying Is Conservative 


The past year has seen the develop- 


ment of a policy of week-to-week buy- 


ing. This has resulted from buyers’ 
conservatism, the stability of prices, 
the passing of shortages and the free 
movement of freight. Demand for 
some months to come most likely 
will be cut to the measure of cur- 
rent requirements, which in this coun- 
try are enormous. For the present 
it seems that production has been 


brought well within the limits of these 
current needs, a healthy and well bal- 
anced condition. 

Confidence in the outlook rests upon 
the additional solid bases of probable 
activity, re- 


continued construction 


railroad efficiency, improve- 
the 
large credit resources and easy money. 


Building stimulated the recovery from 


markable 


ment in farmer’s position and 


1921 and has been the backbone of 
prosperity since. The farmer’s  pur- 
chasing power has virtually been re- 
stored to normal. The diagrams in 


the Business Trend disclose these and 
many other significant trends in busi- 
ness development. 

Great consumption in 1923 was made 
possible by widespread employment 
and rising 
contract slightly in 1924 and the ris- 


ing tide of wages probably will be 


54 


wages. Employment may 





Swings 
Pig Iron Output Above and Below Its 


Since 1900 as Measured by Fluctuations of 


Normal Line 


checked. Industrial activities, how- 
ever, should be sufficient to prevent 
important unemployment. 


One of the most pressing problems 


confronting industry is that of high 


costs. Wages and other items of cost 
have advanced so rapidly during the 


profits have suffered in re- 
The tendency in the 
coming year will be to combat these 


year that 
cent months. 
high costs through increased efficiency, 
the wider use of labor saving machin- 


ery and more intensive sales efforts, 
rather than through deep wage re- 
ductions. The necessity of keeping 
costs in hand is all the more im- 
portant due to the resistance to price 
advances and the prevailing stability 
of values. Competition promises to 


be much keener all along the line and 
margin of profit probably will be less. 

The that 1924 
presidential election has given rise to 


fact will witness a 
fear in some quarters that depression 
this Analysis 
of past presidential years explodes this 
Bad 


accompanied 


will result from cause. 
have 
those occa- 
condi- 
tions are likely to continue, but Amer- 
sufficiently demonstrated her 
ability to prosper despite the shadows 
abroad. 


theory as a myth. times 


not always 


sions. In Europe _ disturbing 


ica has 


Fair Business Predicted 


the New Year offers the 
prospect of a fair degree of business 
activity, marked by keen competition, 
careful buying, steady prices, station- 


In sum, 


ary wage levels, and an_ industrial 
production comparing, in totals, fa- 
vorably with 1923. Normal and not 
feverish activities are likely, with con- 
ditions varied in different industries. 
The outlook beckons to enterprise and 
initiative. Their rewards should not 


be disappointing. 





The Business [rend 


For the Year of 1923 











Iron Trade Review Charts Depict Great Activity 


USINESS has closed a year of surpassing achievement and unquestioned prosperity. 
Despite huge activities, 1923 was notable for the sway of conservatism. This caution, 
reflected in the accompanying charts, gave balance to the economic situation and laid a 


firm basis for steady, though not feverish, trade in 1924. 


Constructive factors tending 


to stimulate industry, and adverse factors with an opposite influence are listed below. 


Favorable 


Confidence is increasing. 

Credit resources are large. 

Prices are relatively stable. 

Tax reduction is in sight. 

Wages, savings and purchasing power are 
high. 

Building prospects are good. 

Farm conditions are better; crop values 
are up 11 per cent over 1922. 

Inventories are not generally excessive. 

Improvement recently has come in a few 
lagging industries. 

Securities have indicated confidence. 

Profits and dividends are above 1922. 

Railroad purchases are in prospect. 


Unfavorable 

Europe continues disturbed. 

Industrial costs are excessive. 

Business profits are narrowing. 

A soft coal strike is possible. 

Although better, the farmer’s position is 
short of prosperity. 

Over-supplies of oil, wheat, leather, coal 
and a few other lines exist. 


Keen competition is ahead. 

A presidential election is at hand. 

A buyers’ market prevails in many in- 
dustries. 

Soaring costs might choke the building 
boom. 
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The Business Trend for 1923 



















































































































































































































































1923 TUE eee eee 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. 2 
125 ; 125 
t | pia. Pig Iron Output 
. IG iron production in 
120 ESR COs meer SR re Se, : PIG IRON PRODUCTION 120 1923 achieved a new 
Daily Average by Months high record in the annals 
of the industry. The total 
115 ; 1 ; | ] = + T 115 of appreximately 40,100,000 
' tons exceeded the high war 
| 4 e 
z T, z year of 1916. Output 
: ome | TRON-TRADE| | 08 ai p 
- | CLEVELAND s reache d the monthly pe ak 
4 | T T e for all time in May with a 
} i / 1 P 
i. 8 v9 | 1905 ime] on] wu] on [OO [or] wT] : Pi daily average of 124,790 
hy Ge 3 tons. From that point it 
e riage 
dropped steadily in succeed- 
ths Spee ing months. The November 
average per day was 228 
per cent below the peak. 
95 ; } ad ae a ee ee eee ] : +— “6 95 Prices fell 35 per cent be- 
| fore buying started. 
| | 
| | | } 
j | | 
, 1923 
-_ n. | Feb, | Mar.°| Apr. [| May | June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 190 
Ingot Output me | CC A 
"FY HE output of steel 100] te} 1 rons ae GR Rs Os aca, SEA “ele 180 
ingots in 1923 appro-.xi- 
maiecd 43,380,000 tons. This me te 
was the largest for all time 170) wl . si 
salah say: the: cose yeer--of STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
. at e ee vs ¢ } 2 3 
9917. In April produ E 160 es trac rma 160 2 
tion attained an annual rate . 4 
. wv 
of 49,110,000 tons In No- § 4 
vember the decline was 24 } tes 83 19 4 
per cent from the peak ce o 
The year's total was 25 140 4 + 140 
per cent over 1922: 63 per ~N } 
cent over 1921 and 43 per , + | ~ 
cent over 1912, the best pre- =. IRON rRADE + Rite ox ” 
war year. The outlook is CLEVELAND | 
for a larae production of 120+ i ; / | eee ane: SED 120 
ingots im 1924 
L l l | | | 







































































































1923 
P Feb. + Jan. | Mar. I Apr. May | June July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. |. 
] | if . 
. | | | 
| | UNFILLED ORDERS 
on | United States Steel Corp. 
| | —— i Y 
, | | |Inowtrape| | | 
é | | CLEVELAND | 
_ | | | : 
= 6 | al ims | | aan | 1906 | v9n7 | agua | ag0e | asze | wi] 12?) 23), 6 
 - 2 = 
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Unfilled Orders 
OOKINGS of the 
United States Steel 

Corp., have been steadily 

falling since March. On 

Nov. 30 they were 43 per 

cent below the year’s top. 

The total of 4,368,000 tons 

was only 5 per cent higher 

than the bottom of the 1921 

depression. The decline in 

November of 304,241 tons 

was the smallest recession 
for any month since last 

May. Shipments have been 

exceeding orders by 25 per 

cent during,.the past few 
months, 
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The Business Trend for 1923 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TEETER 
' 1923 
3 ee Jan. Feb, Mar. | Apr May June uly Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. 1 48 
Steel Prices | _ 
?’ RON TRADE _ RE- i sae gga fs 
) VIEW’S composite «(| [RoNTRADE | | . 
; market average of 14 iron CLEVELAND | 
l and steel prices reached the 
) 1923 shortly | | 
high ys ie gd y ai BS i cm os 
after the middle of May. 
f l it was then 80 per cent & ae PRICE nec Ss M4 
e above the 1913 level and 44 3 gage ed ary et coors : 
ef per cent above 1921 low. tee panies T | T a 
0 Pig tron prices weakened 3 ae ry 
t Ithinigh Gwished prices held soo_!212 | 1904] vs ] ous] ovr vane | vane [razu [teat [raze waa] 
. : y } 7 
. firm. After declining for 4 4 i. i 40 
r about 30 weeks by 10 per L 
5 cent to a level 62 per cent EE sa ThA 60 
>, : above 1913 the index stif- sf rT) “ T 5 
. fened in December. it has Ns 
not advanced however. . a " 
ANTE TTHTEE 4 , Jl rT 1 L 
| i923 jun 
oe Feb. Mar. | Apr. May | June uly Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec: | i: a 
ewe Gate Steel Exports 
| XPORTS of.iron and 
178 — Exports ——_ 175 steel products for the 
first 10 months of 1923 
| 
150 Mee HR i b | ps | = show a monthly average of 
| g vag] 193 | tae | vais [ ane | var] sone] so | eszn] oat | raze 923) = 166,000 tons against a 
e 7 | SF ae Bis a ed F monthly average of 172,- 
3 Copyright 1924 Lt soe AN os eS ee eae Pe oe | 000. tons in the same pe- 
} ® ° 
: 7, |lRONTRADE| | ,, Nv Wt | a| riod of 1922. Imports have 
3 ? N CLEVELAND ss be / \ | Fy averaged 68,000 tons month- 
f\- a e ‘ 
2 100g \ ee J Stee pens Bie, ae we —_——+}— —{100 ly against 47,500 tons in 
eo SO | ES A Ny 1922. Monthly exports in 
\ AA Wu \ 1923 average 26 per cent 
| , . 
75}-— — ~ me ~ T * aes ta —175 below those for 1913, while 
| Shey | | imports show a monthly 
| | > | average 146 per cent higher 
«| —]IRON AND STEEL FOREIGN TRADE | -5g teats} thaw. 1918:.'The expert aint 
| | a | look is only fair. 
| } | ‘Riles 
J 25 | ~ 26 
12s 
so |{-Jan- Feb. | |Mar.| | Apr.| [May | |June| | July] | Aug.| [Sept.] | Oct.] | Nov. Dec, am 
‘ ‘ T | 
S Car Awards | | | ir] 
€ AILROAD car buying FREIGHT CAR AWARDS 
el in 1923 has lagged bhe- Compiled by IRON TRADE payee 
we j | | 
ly hind 1922. With that excep- 40 . Jad oa oo dal ear ; 40 
dn tion it has been the largest | a TILT TT] TT | 
er since 1918. The aggregat’ $ | 304] eTTiitt rT ‘oa y 
rp. for 11 months was 91,886 3 | | 250 ror ‘ Pe 5 
ns cars against 157,210 in the F: 30 {| m + 200 he 4 
er corresponding period last & |] 180 150 } 
21 year. In the closing weeks & 100 we} | | a. 
in of 1923 negotiations for up | 0 || 
ns to 100,000 cars were re 20) ] | | >] 20 
” ported under way. The | | | 
ist present large number of . 
en idle cars may delay large al | | 
; x = T View ee 
er purchases of new cars. In 10 T InoN-TRADE imi 1° 
Put! the closing weeks of 1923 CLEVE 
however, buying gained. 
STELPETT CELL TTA RELL EERE TELE dE 
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5 TM 
139 -an Apr. ay ne | July] | Aug. | | Sept. | Oct. | | Nov. | TDec.J"],,, A ‘ 
| Basic Production 
RODUCTION of basic 
198 120 commodities reached the 
highest level in the coun- 
d try’s history in- 1923. The 
id INDEX OF BASIC PRODUCTION a index measuring basic out- 
Compiled by Federal Reserve Board, Washington. put, compiled by the fed- 
eral reserve board at Wash- 
E 1919 Average Taken as 100 ny ington, touched its peak in 
< 100 pe May at 28 per cent above 
~ id 1919. It was then 10 per 
q—_= | of waa oe cent above the top for 1920. 
90 90 The index declined 10 per 
20} | N20 cent through September and 
| Copyeegle 1924 then gained slightly in Oc- 
an ™ Ren wes JRON “RADE 80 tober. Its average for the 
J CLEVELAND year was the highest ever 
recorded. 
MMM 
Jan. | Feb Ley 
. 3sop_Yan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. Ma June. | July Aug. | Sept. [ Oct, | Nov. | Dec. | om 
Automobiles —— 
| Passenger Cars 
URING 1923 approxi- | 
mately 4,000,000 pas- ite, 00 
senger cars and trucks were 
manufactured in this coun- AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
; 250) Monthly Output of Passenger Cars and Trucks | 250 
try. That was a_ larger Compiled by Department of Commerce from Reports 
number than was made in no etn eee 
all of the years of the in- : | | ss 
° . 3* I re | T 00 4 
dustry from its birth until : Pe COO OOO ee z 
1916. The year’s total sur- 3 watt} si 1 +— | ; 
a Sieg by 50 per cent. F iso A taht Tot —_—— | aS 
A number of big companies ee Oe Oe Oe ee 
have unnounced plans to mee}—+—+—+-+ t aT | | IRON:TRADE 
climb to new heights of 100}-— ~~ | | J oe ih + } we al 100 
output in 1924, The greatest 600} — +—} 1-4 tT 
month of the year was in a - ane tee 88 | | 
May with 393,000 passen- 5 es re | ” 
ger cars and trucks. | Trucks gr — 
nmin a0 | | 1 | } | 
1923 90 
iso}_Jan._| Feb. Mar. Apr. 4 May dune | July f Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |., Bi ‘ C 
al wa Te [os To Tn une [va [vze an wze [923 |, EGS ie 
i ae ee INE output of  bitu- 
ar Oo minous coal in 1923 
~; ae “ a = 0 maintained a_ consistently 
we +0 high average. The year's 
| J 59 aggregate of approxinately 
“ T al | | he 545,000,000 tons was the 
Da Ge CS Hie Ge BE ae largest since 1920. It was 
j | i i f z 34 per cent greater than 
Sane | ive: Fa $ 1922. Free freight ship- 
: | ry ments have permitted good 
> mine operations. Labor 
4}--——___+ + } & BSE |RON: TRADE ihe peace has prevailed in 1923, 
| CLEVELAND but a *ossible strike to en- 
T [ | force wage demands for 
‘a ‘ —_|___}|—__} BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION 42 soft coal een es Oo of 
the shadows in. the 1924 
outlook. 
at Soe! aR | 
Se ee CA TON i A Ae A ae i Mn 
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MMM : - : 1533 : 
. an, Feb. ar. pr. Ma ne uly ug. ept. Oct, 
Construction ve ee vat tse 10 
HE volume of new f BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
building in the United 60 | Square Feet Totals of Monthly Building 60 
States achieved a new high | Awards in 27 Northeastern States 
- 3 Reported by F. W. Dodge & Co. 
record m 1923. The aggre- cecum opened ty 
’ , ~ 50 |+— Total Building —; 50 
gate of nage as reported i IRON TRADE otal Building oO. 
by the F. W. Dodge Corp. ° CLEVELAND F 
e: 5 
for 11 months was 549,700,- ; I r F 
; as i . i i 40 
000 square feet compared 2 A f 
with 541,300,000 square feet F " 
in the same period of 1922. » Ree “ ns : th | ae a 3 
Industrial construction de- i ] s 
. . . 40 4 at As 
clined 6 per cent while resi- " i \ ay 2 oe 
dential building increased 3 20}+—— “ rf | " 20 
per cent. Industrial build- ” Att AVA, 'd . 
ing was only half of the "i WaG en ory ¥L---L ® 
1920 record. This reflected 10 10 
last year’s caution. 
‘Industrial Building | 
TUTTE SU TM m i 
[ 1953 MMM 
Jan._| feb, Apr. May ne | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, | Nov. | Dec. soos 
Fas pg 1 | 15 [ 1915 | 1916] 1817 | TONE] TOTS A A nan Cost of Building 
10 \ 200 
on a & 8 Copyright 1924 tae 220 LL dt 
220) 260 t \ 260 forms of building 
= a OH 2 ~ lRON-TRADE costs are down except 
215] me z RL CLEVELAND _|~;— on labor. Wages have steadily 
i a S iA Wet we} : ( a advanced to a point 7 per 
a: a a a a4 ae | of acanea ao cent above 1920 and 109 
100 ae pe 90 of itil. Capo y per cent above 1913. Build- 
= 205 ‘ pt 205 F 3 " 
3 | | of” ° ing material costs have 
= 200 1 Building Material — a ——| Total Building Cost 200 > fallen 40 per cent since 
\ o? XN 1920 and 12 per cent since 
185} — Mi: RETIRE ad : pan Ba ee 195 the spring of 1923. They 
A, od wee ~ have _ steadied’ recently. 
190f ams i gE EH a? sore ae Building Wages at it, Spa | 190 Th t 1 f l ildi 
<< ~ ne total cost of butlding 
“4 | i . oy > 1p 
ao COST OF BUILDING | eR ao is now 93 per cent above 
ee the prewar level. It is 4 
oak Index of all Costs—Index of Building Wages 4 cia 8 a per cent below the 1923 top 
Index of Building Material and 24 per cent under the 
175 eo Et ak Sane GS: 1920 peak. 
| | avtrmmmait 
TAT AT TUEOET EH UT UTA ELOTELUT ELA LA TALE EACLE UTCHTUTERET EATER EAU EGL EERE ET eT Ud 1923 | x 
P Jan._| Feb. Mar. | Apr. | M J July ug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec 
Cotton Takings ss ANU ck: ne: “re mn " 24 
ONSUMPTION' of 
coiton by American 600 |}$——___'.—_— rs SeScst SMe 4 =~ 600 
mills was the largest in 
1923 since the war year of | 
1917. In recent months Paes —— saad : 
high prices has curtailed 2 COTTON CONSUMPTION H 
domestic consumption and % _ | Monthly Takings of Cotton by Domestic Mills Hy 
an 3 500 T t oo ———500 & 
exports. The 50 per cent et 2, 
rise in prices from the 3 L e 
- ® 


year’s low point was duc 
to estimates of another 
short cotton crop of around 
10,000,000 bales, making the 
third successive crop fatl- 
ure. It seems probable that 
the subbly will not exceed 
the world’s needs. 
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1923 
1199} + Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug | Sept | Oct Nov. | Dec. vit 
| | | . . . 
i | | Freight Traffic 
1050 FREIGHT CAR TRAFFIC Bele oe Saas seater FO i Hz year’s record of 
Weekly Average of Car Loadings car loadings approxi- 
mated 50,000,000 cars. This 
1000-— T > ie sien exceeded the total for 1922 
6 by 14 der cent and that of 
a . 
§ 950} fase! Ee : the previous record year of 
920 by 10 per cent. In 1923 
7 - 1 = % ceé . as 
3 lRON:-TRADE ge oe ae 
CLEVELAND 2 thre roudas achieve tne 
c td . es 
“_ 900}— + 4---—--- ++ ‘ a pe & highest degree of effictency 
3 mT is | to | wo | 1921 | wer | i923 | m 15 years. Average ton 
| ‘i loadings per car were high 
850 + = RES, |, 
wool ro aed and average daily car move- 
a ie ioe 4 ments were the greatest 
800}- + + —+ | 2 ERT A asad ever recorded. The year's 
nl ar ai 0 ie - . 
a 7” — traffic reflected great in- 
1004+- + + | | ' , ap eee 100 ahs as 
10} —— —+———10 dustrial activity. 
i } | j 
l 1 4 1 1 
1923 
ooo|_2an. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Noy. | Dec, _ 
‘ ~ ° » «UU - ~~ - am 
Car Situation | | 
HE curve of _ this “KH Gket FAS “SBS pop preted (Or NS NRE let i cae mae 
chart shows how thi | | 
obstacle of freight conges- FREIGHT CAR SITUATION 
: ee Bee 100} te 1100 
tion wis removed by the Daily Average Net Surplus 
railroads. The net car or Shortage of Cars 
shortage reached the high- : or Willa Re Ges Wwwenee Oe 
- ° . . ict 
est figure in history nm Oc : 3 
tober, 1922. From that 3 de — 
point it declined until Jun " ; 
23 ewheon i ned into a « 3 Z 
1923 when it turned int 5 W619 | W904 J ons | 1906 | v9n7 | vue | W908 [vane | vezi | vaze | 1820 Hy 
surplus. Contrary to gen on 8 CS Ba BE SBS GS SF RS we gait 
eral e r per tations the sure 3 et 1 2 | ee +h at 
l Is maintained eve sai | | : is 
p us mwas ( { ed 2 ‘ i j | ite — }—+— 1 i _t100 
through the period of th Cop a al al “ 
: — | | 
autumn traffic pe k. Since IRON: FRADE at ' 0 
October the surplus has a haat CLEVELAND | |! sa} — s ee as ier ee sail i 150 
gained to 200,000 cars. 100 | + } ee SS t + 4100 
| | —— 
1923 , , 
om Jan. | ‘Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. |_ Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | 9 ‘ = 
cm HS eae Business Failures 
Tin Tis | y9v8 | p92 | v92t | 1922 | 1923 “re eae F 
opt [0 [ts | ve | ee {von | vee | rae | rt | 922 | 1a | COMMERCIAL FAILURES USINESS mortality has 
— maintained a_ relatively 
va Calas ¥ tigh level since 1920 boom. 
80}— Ty. 80 high CU SUTCK 
IRON RADE Many new companies 
- ELAND_ formed then are finding tt 
difficult to meet keen com- 
60} —{60 petition, From January, 
1922 defaults as compiled 
Liabilities , by the R. G. Dun Co. de- 
clined irregularly until Oc- 
40h | +40 tober, 1923. The summer 
lull resulted in a wide sdurt 
in failures in October and 
' a of Failures, Hundreds November. The record 
> i | | 120 shows improvement — over 
j i } ell ; . a 
| + ee : —, > a 1922. Eleven months fail- 
a — 
) ures were below 1922. 
| 
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' 1923 
130] —dan._| Feb, | Mar. | Apr: Saran te Aug. | Sept. | Oct, | Nov. | Dec. ln» 
Farmer Position | | ake he 
HE farmer's economic eee of 
s 120;-——— — r 120 
position ts the best in A aUNHEORE 
four years. Farm prices for - as | Prices Received by Farmers Cansenhe-ta 
: 

all crops and livestock have 1 _| a | lRoNcTRADE 110 

gained 10° per cent since meee el ee = al iL CLEVELAND 

1922. The purchasing power Se Se oe — 

of farm products at 75 per 100} — 1 FARMER’S PURCHASING POWER 100 

“is 913 shows : § 1150 Index of Average Prices Received by Farmers % 

Com of 1913 shows a com 3 } for 10 Leading Crops and for Live Stock % 

of 23 per cent over 1922. 5 lal 2 

wie CY ool Le What the Farmer’s Dollar will Buy in Terms 90 

The total value of all crops < of Other Commodities 

of $8 322,695,000 exceeds | 4s 1913 Average Taken as 100 . 

1922 by 11 per cent. Corn bi ae mS 

leads in value, while cotton q 

is second. The 1923 wheat Formers’ Purchasing Power 

value dropped per cent oe Sees 70 

helow 1922. 

| i a L | ad 
1923 : 
175}+Yan. | Feb. Mar. | Apr. - May June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, | Nov. | Deca ti7 ; 
| | Prices 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES | ~ LUCTUATIONS of 
| ; Z N, ry) 
170 Bureau of Labor Wholesale Price Index + - 170 F ' 

wholesale commodity 
National Industrial Conference Board | : Q 
Cost of Living Index prices have been less violent 
165 - on 5 a LS bo T “fet Prices ——1165 during the past 12 months 
| | = ~4eee™ than. in any similar period 
-----‘ ae since 1913. The bureau of 

160 a 160 "ek 

5 ae oe oe os e labor statistics wholesale 

. | % price index reached its top 

v a | P 7 : 

% 155 --——— Wholesale Prices 155 last spring and nosed gently 
| | . : 
| downward until September 

waa | sata | rvs | rae | vat | roe 19a | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | dey pps ePlember, 
! set | ae when it- stiffened. In De- 
or a | +—m FT 7 150 
0 | 8 & | | cember tt Was 4 per. cent 
1 | a ake oi | | { under last spring and - 52 
| 4 
145} r+ om | + 1190 ! Cop = ote 145 per cent above 1913. Liv- 
“ / mo [RON RADE ng costs steadily. advanced 
ar t+—I140 a i 
1404 120}— t na & nb Stas SRS os CLEVELAND 140 a penis oy oOo per cent m 
sa 5 | | 1923. 
a 
| can 2 J 1 i 
1923 
. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July [ Aug. | Sept. Oct, | Nov. Dec, 
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The Business Trend for 1923 
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Tr Foreign Trade 
IRON-TRADE CaN exports in 
CLEVELAND 11 months of 1923 to- 
“—t AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE ee taled $3,745,186,000 a gain 
ds ane Sane of 7 per cent over 11 
| 4 xy =—\ months of 1922. Imports 
4 N= ‘\ = gained 24 per cent. excess 
; | 7 y Boe wa, of exports over imports 
% 4 $ fell 62 per cent from 
— ¢ 1922. Imports increased 
{ / \ | ~ 4 from all countries and 
£ vA "| asia | 1904 | Tors] Toe] 117] 19m) W918 | vere] WORT | OTD) WHT] . | f~~ so F exports gained to _ all 
er Lis vw ~ ( é countries save the Eu- 
1” 108 fs , A ropean unit. Exports to Eu- 
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ATES on European Copyright 924 " 
currencies were weak 80 IRON RADE a 80 
in 1923. The Ruhr occu- CLEVELAND 
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ilement prevailed. The i ' 60 
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TWELVE-HOUR SHIFT 








ABOLISHED! 


These workers and many thousands more like them in the iron and steel industry have 
186 establishments is 25per cent higher than the general average for all of 1922. The pres 


average of wages now among 242,171 in 


ent average is only 15 per cent less than the high perk « 


STEELWORKS PROBLEM BRIDGED 
reason to rejoice. With the long shift gone the 








1920, while living costs are 20 per cent below 


Wages Back at Wartime Peak 


Increases in Hourly Rates and Employment Features Year’s Operations in Iron 
and Steel and Related Manufacturing Industries—12-Hour Shift 
Abolished—**Real”’ Earnings at Highest Point 


ployment and wages, coincident with 

a reduction in living costs, and the 
abolishment of the 12-hour shift were 
the outstanding features of labor de- 
velopments in the iron and steel industry 
in 1922. “Real” wages, the measure- 
ment of wages in comparison with neces- 
sary expenditures for living, are the high- 
est on record. The working man _ is 
better situated today than he ever was 
before, in respect to his income, his rea- 
sonable assurance of steady employment, 
the added attractions of his work and 
the opportunities that are presented to 
him. This applies generally to a major- 
ity of the basic industries of the country, 
but nowhere is it more emphatic than 
in the manufacture of iron and _ steel. 
The improvement that began more than 
a year ago, following widespread unem- 
ployment, has been steady and consistent, 
and the outlook from the standpoint of 
the average workingman was _ never 


Mis nianeen: sot increases in em- 


brighter. 


Government statistics pertaining to em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry 
do not indicate a recent decrease in 
numbers, though it is well known that 
here have been some reductions toward 
the end of the year, of a temporary 
character in some of the manufacturing 
lines related to iron and steel. In Octo- 
ber 186 establishments reporting to the 





Wage Rates in General 


Manufacturing 


Nov. 1, 1 

Allround Common 

machinists labor 

hiring rate hiring rate 
per hour per hour 


cents cents 
Milwaukee ........ 60 to 67% 40 to 45 
I eee 55 to 65 37% to 40 
ES i awace ¥ 6% 60 to 70 30 =to 40 
eS Pere 70to80 43 to 50 
OS eS ee 57 to 75 35 to 45 
Memphis. ........ 77 to 85 27% 
Muskegon oor eceve 55 40 
Grand Rapids ... 50 to 60 35 
PRL 68to90 40 to45 
Battle Creek...... 60 to 70 37% to 40 
EE nsw vk 0.00 64 aa to 46% 
eS eT eee 60 to 70 35 to 45 
a ee 70 to 80 40 
South Bend....... 60to70 45 to55 
Indianapolis ..... 50to75 30 to40 
Lowisville ....... 68 to 72 39 
Nashville ........ 75 35 
ERs ay 60 to 90 37% to 50 
ee .eweeeees 70to80 45 to50 
Cleveland ........ 60 to 70 43 to45 
Akron ere: 75 to 85 35 to45 
Columbus ........ 55 to 65 40 
Perr ee 60 to 75 35 to 40 
eee ee 60 to 75 38 to42 
Youngstown ..... 75 to 85 st 
DN 6S ods weed 55to75 40 to45 
Pittsburgh ....... 60to70 40 to45 
SR” °. . ss 0 cawks 60 to 65 35 to 40 
ee «3. .sseens 65to70 40 to45 
eee 65 to 75 50 
Philadelphia ..... 60 40 
Wilmington ...... 62to70 30 to45 
- es 65 40 to45 
SS ns «oe cinala 60to70 40 to50 
M BOSKR ot assec 65to75 45 to50 
Bridgeport ....... 60to65 40 to45 
NS See 55 41 
Springfield ....... 55to6S 40 to 50 
Worcester ....... 60to70 45 to55 
GM é'sin a va abe 65to80 35 to50 
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government gave the total number of 
their employes as 242,171. The average 
was 1302. The average in January, 1923 
was 1181; this was increased in 1379 in 
May, and the number fell to 1302 in 
June, the same figure as recorded for 
October. The average for the year 1922 
was 1253, and for October, 1922, 1260. 
The average increase per plant between 
October, 1922, and the same month in 
1923, was 42. 

The improvement in employment was 
well under way in the latter months of 
1922. As compared with employment in 
the first few months of 1922, the Octo- 
ber, 1923, average showed an increase 
of about 200 per plant. In 1920 when 
employment was at the peak, the average 
number at work in the iron and steel 
industry as indicated by reports to the 
government was 1641. The average in 
October, 1923 was 339 below that figure. 

As compared with the peak, the de- 
crease in the average number employed, 
per plant, was 20 per cent. A similar 
comparison of the wages received by the 
employes shows a drop of only 15 per 
cent. A table, giving the figures by 
months and years, accompanying this ar- 
ticle affords means for making such com- 
parisons. The figures obtained by the 
bureau of labor statistics, department of 
labor, from many representative plants 
in the iron and steel industry check with 
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Numberof Number of 

establishments employes 

October 1923... ... 186 242.171 
September ........ 178 216,842 
Pe saves cine 180 235,561 
i Sethvedsseeee 176 225,470 
|. vasweeas bicwn 166 216,264 
Dt: > choaagh seated 175 241,351 
SE: cules wesne 182 218,591 
PD socawedmete 189 241,068 
os ere 187 223,615 
PT soisawnsee 184 217,303 

Averages: 

Se sevadsdectses 118 147,882 
Th nese ssgedeese 114 117,223 
DT, cveGsenneesen 105 172,318 
SEP ~ eetewtvbeser 105 154,244 
Ds sésksntpestns 97 180,859 
Re 97 180,088 





Average Monthly Wages in Iron and Steel 
Industry, and Number of Employes 


Average wage Average wage 
per month year previous 


Payroll for 
half month 


$15,498,307 $127.99 $115.40 
13,726,203 126.58 109.56 
15,369,508 130.49 100.62 
13,080,477 « 116.02 83.26 
14,057,037 129.98 94.58 
16,080,907 133.08 93.52 
13,062,933 119.52 88.14 
14,885,085 123.52 89.02 
13,668,599 122.24 85.58 
13,032,701 119.42 78.70 
7,378,535 *, es 
5,869,438 rs. 5° 
13,015,883 . —ee ee 
9,989,098 126.28 8 == sense 
10,734,114 ase... i ameve 
8,327,492 A: = eee 








other statistical data from many sources. 

In October the average monthly wage 
among 242,171 workers was $127.99 as 
compared with $115 in the month, 1922, 
an increase of 20 per cent. The average 
thus far in 1923 shows an increase of 25 
per cent over that of 1922. It is in- 
teresting to note that Iron Trape Re- 
14 principal 
iron and steel products on Dec. 12 was 
$43.05, as compared with $40.53, the aver- 
age for December, 1922. This represents 
an increase of only 6 per cent. Un- 
questionably high wages, at the base of 
costs, have had an important influence 
in prices, but not to the extent the 
payroll expenditures 


VIEW'S composite price of 


sharp upturn in 
ordinarily would indicate. 

A composite of wages of common la- 
bor in the steel industry, specialized mill 
labor, iron mine labor, molders’ and ma- 
chinists’ wages, today is 98 per cent 
above 1914, as compared with 65 per cent 
above that base a year ago, and 131 
per cent above in 1920. 

One of the most convincing observa- 
tions bearing on the general satisfactory 
state of employment and wages is that 
the number of industrial disputes is the 
lowest in many years. In 1922 the total 
was 1039, which was less than in any 
other period in 23 years. The record 


for 1923, though not yet available, will 


show as good, if not better record, than 
in 1922. 

The abandonment of the 12-hour shift 
in the iron and steel industry, with an 
increase in hourly wage rates, at a time 
when operations averaged more than 75 
per cent and when immigration was 
greatly restricted, was a remarkable 
achievement, and one of the most import- 
ant developments of the year affecting 
\mierican labor. The leading executives 
of the industry were long in favor of 
such a step; their inclinations resulted 
in combined action at the solicitation of 
the late President Harding. The Fed- 
erated American Engineering Societies 
as a result of their investigation declared 
that the 12-hour shift was in effect in 
more than 40 continuous process _in- 
dustries in the United States. They 
estimated that between 500,000 and 1,- 
000,000 wage earners normally were on 
shift work, and that one-third to one- 
half of all workers in continuous oper- 
ations averaged 12 hours. They gave 
the number of wage earners in the steel 
industry on the 12-hour shift as 150,000. 

While the abolishment of the long 
shift affected a large number of work- 
ers in the steel industry, the step was 
not equivalent to a general inauguration 
of an 8-hour day, a considerable number 
still working 10 hours. The directors 
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THIS CHART PREPARED BY THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT GIVES 
THE NUMBERS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED BY FIRMS WHOSE EMPLOY- 
ING STRENGTH REPRESENTS TWO-THIRDS OF THE TOTAL 


IN THAT CITY 


AND SUBURBS 


January 3, 1924 


of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, however, stated that employes 
connected with continuous processes 
would be reduced from 12 to 8 hours, 
and the steel indif&try has been removed 
from the long list of those in which 
the 12-hour shift prevails. 

The wage earners placed on an 8- 
hour basis in August were given an ad- 
vance of 25 per cent on their previous 
hourly rate. That brought their hourly 
rate to 50 cents, or 150 per cent above 
the hourly average in 1915. This is far 
above the average industrial increase. 

The peak in the United States Steel 
Corp’s common labor wage _ schedule 
was reached in February, 1920, when 
it was $5.06 for 10 hours. The basic 
8-hour day was in effect and they re- 
ceived time and one-half for overtime. 





Wage Changes Based 
On Selling Prices 


Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers’ Scale 


r———-Percentage——_,, 

advance advance 

advance in Nov.- in Nov.- 
at Dec., Dec., 
peak 1922 1923 


over over over 
1914 1914 1914 
Sheet mill workers 109.5 37.5 48 


Tin mill workers.. 96.5 23.0 48 
Bar mill workers 


re 235.0 80.0 139 
Cinder bottom: 

Heavy scrap.... 271.0 84.5 13 

Light scrap .... 253.0 80.0 125 

Cast swarth.... 250.0 80.0 12 
Sand bottom: 

Heavy scrap.... 212.0 64.0 101 

Light scrap .... 271.0 87.0 135 
Muck rolling.... 227.0 72.0 111 
Piling on boards. 138.0 43.0 66 
re aa 174.0 50.0 81 
Guide mill ...... 137.0 44.5 67 


Average, bar mill. 216.8 68.5 108 











Their hourly earnings in 10 hours time 
averaged 50.6. Today the hourly rate 
for those on 8-hour shifts is practically 
at the peak. If the decrease in the cost 
of living is considered, the “real” hourly 
earnings far surpass those of any pre- 
vious period. 

The workers on a 10-hour basis, under 
the new arrangement, received an ad- 
vance of 10 per cent, bringing their 
hourly rate to 44 cents, or 120 per cent 
over the rate in 1915. Their pay for 10 
hours is $4.44, as compared with $4 
for eight hours paid to the latter class 
of workers. 

In readjusting wages to meet the new 
conditions, the steel manufacturers 
“split the difference.” The 12-hour men 
placed on 8 hours were paid the same 
as if they had worked 10 hours under 
the former rate, while those placed on 
10 hours, received the same as_ they 
would have been paid formerly for 11 
hours. While the margin between the 
8-hour and 10-hour men is 44 cents, or 
22 cents an hour. 

“Splitting the difference” was the log- 
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THE NET GAIN IN SKILLED WORKERS, AS CLASSIFIED IN GOVERNMENT IMMIGRATION RETURNS, WAS 97,932 FOR 


ical solution of what otherwise might 
have become a sérious problem. The 
change was accomplished without fric- 
tion. An increase in hourly pay to 
make up for some of the wage earners’ 
loss due to a reduction in the number 
of hours worked, destroyed the hope 
of trade unions for organizing another 
strike. Organizers continued to invade 
the steel districts, as a well-known na- 
tional daily observed, but they came “to 
form soccer teams, not unions.” The 
men now have more leisure. 

An accompanying table sets forth the 
minimum and maximum hourly wages 
for common labor in general manufac- 
turing in 40 representative cities of the 
United States, as of Nov. 1. The aver- 
age of the lowest is 40 cents, an ad- 
vance of 9 per cent over the average 
of 37 cents a year ago. The average of 
the maximum is 44 cents, an advance 
of 14 per cent. This average maximum 
is the same as the hourly rate of 10- 
hour workers in the iron and steel in- 


THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 


dustry. The 8-hour steel workers, with 
their 50 cents, receive 6 cents above the 
average of the maximum figures in gen- 
eral manufacturing. In only 10 of the 
40 cities listed are the best classes of 
common laborers paid as high as 50 
cents an hour. 

In the same table is a comparison of 
wages paid all-around machinists in 
general manufacturing in 40 cities. The 
average of the lowest is 62 cents an 
hour, representing an advance of 7 per 
cent in the year, and the average of the 
highest is 72 cents, an advance of 17 per 
cent. 

Wages paid to all classes of workers 
in machine shops represented in the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association ad- 
vanced, on an average, about 15 per 
cent. In some departments, the increase 
amounted to less than 10 per cent, while 
in others it was as high as 20. Another 
table showing wages, at stated intervals, 
for various workers in machine shops in 
the Cleveland district, indicates the gen- 


eral trend. The composite is 85 per 
cent above that for 1914, as compared 
with 125 per cent above that base, when 
the wages were at the peak. 

Employment in machine shops _ is 
greater today than a year ago, but re- 
cently some recession has been noticed, 
though wages have not been affected. 
The number of assemblers employed af- 
ford some indication of the status of 
general operations, and this class. of 
workers have become more plentiful 
since September, so that it be possible 
to obtain them at less than 50 cents an 
hour, though this rate still prevails in 
the Cleveland district. 

Machine shops were exceptionally 
free from labor disturbances during the 
year; a few occurred in Massachusetts 
and several in the Chicago district, none 
of importance. In some cities attempts 
to organize and call strikes failed. 

In the foundries, also, fewer strikes 
occurred during the past year than in 
any year since the war. The status of 
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" UNSKILLED LABOR ‘tai 
The net gain in unskilled workers in the fiscal year 

250 ended June 30, 86,400, was the largest of any year since 250 
1914, In 1917 and 1921 more unskilled labor entered the 
country than departed, while in the other years, since 
1914, there were more emigrants than immigrants. In 
1916 there was about an even balance. Unskilled labor 
includes those classified by the government as laborers, 

200 farmers and farm laborers. Excluding the latter two 1200 











year was only 50,640. 


classes, the net gain in common labor for the last fiscal 
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Com parison of Wages in 
Machine Shops 
Average Average Average 
hourly hourly hourly Present 
rate, rate at rate, average 
Feb peak, Jan.1, hiring 
1915 1920 1923 rate 
Toolmakers . $0.40 $0.79 $0.65 $0.72 
Machinist 0.35 0.72 0.574% 0.60 
Lat I », un 

der +-i1 - 0.32% 0.65 0.51% 0.54 
Lathe} ls 

over 24-i1 0.37Y 6 0.56% 0.60 
Plan 1 s 

" 6 0.72 
Plane 

lar { { { 7 65 
Grinds ( { 36 0.43 
Scr ij U } U.6 , U.I09 
F loot 0.6 l 0.58 
Ben 0.62 0.40 +7 
Dy: ‘ 

dina 0.2 ( 4 0.40 18 
D: | s 

rac { { 0.45 0.53 
Boring mil U.34 U.s2 0.56 0.60 
Screw machine 

hand 0.2 0.55 0.46 0.50 
screw machine, 

automatic .... 0.30 0.65 0.50 0.60 
Turret lathe -oe O£32% 0.65 0.50 0.50 
Milling machine, 

hand .. os aes 0.56 0.43 0.46 
Milling, plain.... 0.27% 0.63 0.50 0.53 
Milling, universal 0.30 0.58 0.58 0.60 
Blacksmiths, forge 

Pr rae FP 0.70 0.60 0.64 
Blacksmiths, ham 

mermen ...... 0.30 0.71 0.60 0.64 
P atte rnmakers, 

WE 536s <cck 0.35 0.92 0.75 0.80 
OS eae 0.25 0.54 0.40 0.46 
POMOMOTS oc ccscs 0.30 0.60 0.54 0.60 
General labor... 0.20 0.45 0.38 0.44 

The foregoing averages while taken from the 
statistics in the Cleveland district are fairly rep 
resentative of the averages in the largest dis- 
tricts of the country represented in the National 
Metal Trades association. The comparison is 
given to indicate the changes in wages applied to 
the more important classifications. In the ma- 
jority of all reports, the minimum or maximum 
rates paid do not vary over 10 per cent from 
the above averages in Cleveland. 








unions and employers did not change 
much. In the last few months employ- 
ment has fallen off, especially in large 
centers like Cleveland and Pittsburgh; 
the letdown being noted since Septem- 
ber. Shops on automobile parts and 
brass foundries especially have felt the 
relaxation in new work, but when men 
have been paid off it has been with the 
understanding of a resumption early in 
1924. 

Wages in foundries have been good; 
in all of 11 centers for which records 
are compiled advances have been re- 
corded during the year, so that the av- 
erage of the hourly rates now is 125.8 
per cent over 1914, as compared with 
93.5 per cent a year ago, and 135.7 per 
cent when the wages were at the peak. 

In an accompanying table, it will be 
noted that the wages Dec. 1 in Boston, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland 
are the same as at the former peaks in 
those cities. In New York City they 
are above the previous high mark. In 
Chicago molders now are receiving $8 
for an 8-hour day. At the war peak 
the rate was $8.40, or only 5 cents more 
an hour. The general average of mold- 
ers’ wages in the 11 centers is $7.20, 
which is an advance of $1.05 per day of 
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This 


per 


8 hours over $6.15 a year. 
17 


and percentages of 


represents an increase of 


cent. Wages 


gains, at four periods, for the re- 


spective centers are given in the 


table. Wages based on_ selling 


prices of products, by agreement 


between independent mills and the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 


Steel and Tin Workers, advanced 
during the year, and in some in- 
stances the base rates were in- 
creased. The average for’ the 
mills of the Western Bar Iron 
association for the November-De- 
cember period was 108 per cent 
above 1914, as compared with 68.5 
per cent a year ago, and 2168 
per cent at the peak. The base 
rate for puddling was advanced 


$1 by agreement for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, this being the 


principal change in the rates 
pertaining to bar mills. The ef- 
fect of this was the same as 
though there had been a greater 
advance in selling prices. Under 
the 1923-1,24 scale, bar iron sell- 


ing at 2.40c per pound resulted in 
a payment of $13.38 per ton to the 
puddler, while under the previous 
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1923. November and December wages 
are based on the ‘selling price average 
for the preceding two months. 

The average of the puddlers’ wages in 
1914 was $5.60 per ton, and the peak 
was reached in January-February, 1921, 
at $18.76. From that point there was 
a gradual letdown to $7.63 in May-June, 
1922. The trend then was upward un- 
til September-October, 1923, when the 
rate reached $13.88. In November-De- 
cember it declined to $13.38, this being 
the first reduction in a year and one 
half. 

A change was made in the 1923-1924 
agreement with the Amalgamated asso- 
ciation, whereby tin mill workers in the 
independent mills were placed on the 
same base for computation of wages as 
those of the sheet mills. That is, when 
average invoiced selling price of 26, 
27, 28-gage plain sheets is $2.15 per 100 
pounds, the tonnage rates shall be as 
specified in a schedule, with 1% per cent 
increase for each member of the crew, 
for each 5 cents per 100 pounds advance 


over $2.15. This is the same as the 
sheet mill scale. 
Previously the tin mill scale pro- 


vided that when the average price of a 
box of 100 pounds of coke tin plate 
prime shects was $3.50, the advance for 
the crew was to be 1 per cent for each 
5 cents rise in the price per box. The 
schedule to which this applied, fixing 
in detail the actual amounts paid for 





scale the payment would have 
been $12.38. The difference is the 
same as though $4 per ton had 
been added to the selling price of 
bar iron. The average selling 
price advanced from 1.95c_ to 
2.40c, or $9 per ton, from $39 to 
from the September-October pe- 
of 1922 to the same months in 


the various classifications of workers, re- 
mains the same under the new agree- 
A novel feature of the 
arrangement provided for a trial until 
when if the tin mill workers had 


ment as before. 


Jan, ‘, 








Advance in Union Molders’ Wage Rates 


Rates prior to war, 


BOSTON: 


$3.50: for 9 hour 


r 


CHICAGO: 
$4.00 for 9 hours 
CINCINNATI: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 


MINNEAPOLIS: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 


NEW ORLEANS: 


$3.25 for 9 hours 


NEW YORK CITY: 


$3.75 for 9 hours 
PITTSBURGH: 
$4.00 for 9 hours 
ST. LOUIS: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 
CLEVELAND: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 


INDIANAPOLIS: 
$3.50 for 9 hours 





Postwar Peak 


$7.20 for 8 
131.9% over 
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136.4% 
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111.5% over 
for 8 
over 
for 8 
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$7.20 for 8 
131.9% over 
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hours 
prewar 
hours 
prewar 
hours 
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hours 
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hours 
prewar 


Rates One Year Ago 


$6.00 for 8 


93.2% over 


hours 
prewar 
$6.50 for 8 hours 


82.8% over prewar 


$5.50 for 8 hours 


77.0% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 


93.2% over 


hours 
prewar 
$6.00: for 8 hours 


93.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 


105% over prewar 


$6.75 for 8 hours 
101.9% 


over prewar 


$6.44 for 8 


81.3% over 


hours 
prewar 


$6.50 for 8 


109.2% over 


hours 
prewar 


$6.00 for 8 hours 


93.2% over prewar 


$6.00 for 8 


93.2% over 


hours 
prewar 


Rates Dec. 1, 1923 


$7.20 for 8 hours 


131.9% over prewar 


$8.00 for 8 hours 


125.2% over prewar 
$7.00 for 8 hours 
125.5% over prewar 


$6.00: for 8 hours 


93.2% over prewar 


$6.16 for 8 hours 
98.4% over prewar 
$6.00: for 8 hours 
109.7% over prewar 
$8.00 for 8 hours 
140.3% over prewar 
$7.50 for 8 hours 
111% over prewar 
$7.50 for 8 hours 
141.3% over prewar 
$7.20: for 8 hours 
131.9% over prewar 
$7.00 for 8 hours 
125.5% over prewar 
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not suffered any loss it was to be con- 
tinued. They have gained by it. If they 
were on the same basis as before their 
wages now would be 39 per cent above 
base, whereas they are 48 per cent, the 
samé as that of the sheet mill workers. 

Not more than 16 per cent of the 
workers added to the population of 
the United States through the channels 
of immigration in the last fiscal year 
can be considered directly or remotely 
concerned with the manufacture of 


IRON TRADE 


parison indicates that about 6 immi- 
grants were admitted for each new 
worker in the country’s principal basic 
industry. 

It has been assumed for years that 
the iron and steel industry. was the 
chief beneficiary of an unrestricted in- 
flow of labor, and therefore the ob- 
jectionable features of such a system 
were charged to insatiable demands of 
the industry for alien labor. Gradually 
the truth has become recognized that 
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the net gain in this classification 
being only 50,640, or about 10 per 
cent of the total number of immi- 
grants. The total number of unskilled 


workers who came to this country was 
121,960, and the number of those who 
departed, 35,560. The net gain of 86,- 
400 is larger than in any of those 
years in which there was excess of 
immigration over emigration, since 
1915. However, it is only one-fourth 
of the net gain in 1913, and in 1914. 











iron and steel or its products. The for every real worker and prospective The net gain in skilled labor was 
1914 
153% at peak 
COMMON LABOR = = a Ses yor oe ) (150% for 8-hour men \ 7,3, 
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WAGE ADVANCES EXPRESSED IN PERCENTAGES OVER 1914, WHEN WAGES WERE AT THE PEAK IN 1920, AS THEY WERE 


proportion probably is considerably 
less. The total number of aliens ad- 
mitted, except those of the professions, 
was 506,377. In the same period 78,913 
aliens departed. The excess of immi- 
grants was 427,464. 

Under the various classifications in 


the government returns, there were 
83,552 unskilled laborers; 4076 iron 
and steel workers; 4418 machinists, 


5423 miners; 2817 locomotive, marine 
and stationary engineers; 4644 mechan- 
ics; 729 stokers and 343 patternmakers. 
The total number of such immigrants 
was 106,002. The number of emigrants 
of the same classifications was 34,645, 
leaving a net gain of 71,357. Even if 
all of these were absorbed in the iron 
and steel and related industries, which 
was by no means the case, the com- 


A YEAR AGO AND AS THEY ARE TODAY 


citizen of desirable characteristics, this 
country has admitted many moré non- 
descripts or radicals. The need for more 
desirables, and fewer of the dangerous 
element has led to the proposal for 
selective immigration. Regardless of 
the number of aliens to be admitted in 
a year and how the quotas are to 
be divided, this now seems to have 
become a basic feature of the future 
immigration policy, that those ad- 
mitted to the United States must 
first of all be worthy of citizenship. 

A net gain of 86,400 unskilled 
workers was registered in the record 
of immigration and emigration for 
the last fiscal year. By unskilled 
workers is meant laborers, farmers and 
farm laborers. During the year 83,552 
laborers arrived and 32,912 departed, 


97,932 during the last fiscal year, as 
compared with 33,630 in the preceding 
year. “Skilled labor” includes all so 
classed in the federal immigration re- 
turns. The largest number of any one 
race to come to the United States was 
65,543 Germans; the next largest 62,- 
709, Mexicans, and third 60,524, from 
England. 

One of the conspicuous results of the 
operation of the 3 per cent limitation 
act was the migration of nearly 500,- 
000 negroes from the farm regions of 
the South to northern industrial dis- 
tricts. The government’s figure, 478,- 
700 for 12 months, is but 17,677 less 
than the total number of immigrants 
admitted during the last fiscal year, 
and 61,236 more than the net gain 
in population from alien sources. 
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World Output Nearly Prewar 


Owing to Magnificent Production of United States, World's Steel 
Production Reached 97 Per Cent of 1913 Level Last Year— 


European Output Gains Except in Germany 


ITH the exception of Germany, practically 

W every country in the world increased its 

iron and steel production last year com- 
pared with 1922. In many cases the output was 
greater than in the boom year 1920, with the result 
that 1923 witnessed the manufacture of more pig 
iron and steel than any other year since the end 
of the war. According to statistics compiled by 
Iron TRADE Review ‘through the aid of its globe-en- 
circling editorial organization, the world’s produc- 
tion of pig iron in 1923 was 64,580,000 gross tons, 
compared with 51,938,000 gross tons in 1922, 34,- 
700,000 tons in 1921, and 77,182,000 tons in 1913. 
The production of steei ingots and castings last 
year was 72,573,000 gross tons, compared with 63,- 
098,000 tons in 1922, 42,487,000 tons in 1921, and 
75,019,000 tons in 1913. 

The compilation of statistics of the world’s pro- 
duction was initiated by Iron TraApE REviEw several 
years ago. The continuation of this work over a 
considerable period of time now enables some inter- 


esting comparisons to be made. 


last year by moderate amounts, the figures being 
816,000 tons or 10% per cent in the case of Eng- 
land and 136,000 tons or 3 per cent in France. 
But it is the American contribution which is 
largely responsible for the encouraging world totals. 
Nearly two-thirds of the world’s pig iron and 
steel were “made in America” last year. The exact 
ratio is 61% per cent. Owing partly to the trou- 
bles in the Ruhr, America’s proportion of the 
world’s tonnage now is about the same as it was 
during the latter part of the war and up to 1920. 
In that year we made 62 per cent of the world’s 
pig iron. : America’s share dropped to 47% per cent 
in 1921, rising to 5134 per cent the following year. 
Turning to steel production we find that in 1918 
the United States made 58 per cent of the world’s 
total. In 1919 the figure was 61 per cent; in 
1920, 63 per cent; in 1921, 46 per cent; in 1922, 
56 per cent, and last year 61 per cent again. These 
figures indicate that under normal post-war con- 
ditions we may expect to find America producing 
nearly two-thirds of the world’s 



























































Slowly the production of the iron and steel. In half a cen- 
is creeping up to prewar 
world is creeping uf : tury the United States has 
levels but has not yet reached : : 
; . changed places with Great Bri- 
that height. The output of BOL 180 é 
steel ingots and castings in the tain. The latter country again 
year just closed was 97 per ee occupies second place on the 
cent of the 1913 figure and that 20 a list, with an output of pig iron 
of pig iron was 84 per cent. in the year just closed of 7,- 
This record is due largely to the kaos 360,000 tons and of steel, 8,- 
wonderful development of the a To X 480,000 tons. But it is signifi- 
iron and steel industry of the 2 = YYy Y a cant, in view of developments 
United States. America in 1923 rs Yy : a es o along the Rhine, that even with 
turned out 9,000,000 tons more . GY mn Ses ee the Ruhr industries operating at 
pig iron than in the last pre- 57 Yj : 90 | a very low rate during the past 
war year, registering a gain of ez Yj RY ij, re nine months, France and Ger- 
30 per cent. American steel 2 y © many combined turned out 9,- 
production was 13,000,000 tons om UY Y 40° 000,000 tons, or about a million 
ahead of 1913, the gain in this o Y Yj J o more than England. With the 
case being 42 per cent. The = ¢ anf plants in the Ruhr and Lor- 
—— Yj ° 
United States last year for the = 30 30 2 raine- properly tuned up, the 
purposes of peace and com- capacity of these two countries 
merce used as much iron and approaches 25,000,000 tons a 
steel as under the maximum 20 20 year. It is only along the Rhine 
stimulus of the war’s huge de- : that America’s supremacy in 
mands. This registers an in- United States ii) iron and_ steel ak be ual 
dustrial recovery which no oth- Great Britain lenged. On account of the Ruhr 
er nation, or group of nations, 10 Germany 10 troubles, production in Germany 
can approach. Pig iron pro- France : last year fell off about half, but 
duction in France, Belgium, and Other Countries CJ owing to increased activity in 
Luxemburg in 1923 was prac- IDESNONT HSB 919 | 192011921 N922923 other countries, the total output 





tically at the prewar level for 
the first time since the armis- 
tice. France’s and Great Bri- 
tain’s steel output exceeded 1913 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING HOW WORLD'S STEEL 
OUTPUT CAME BACK IN 1923 DUE 
LARGELY TO AMERICAN 
ACTIVITY 
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of Europe was maintained at a 
relatively high level. The pro- 
duction of steel ingots and cast- 
ings was slightly higher than in 
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1922, and that of pig iron only slightly less. That 
Europe is making headway in spite of difficulties 
is shown by the fact that her pig iron production 
last year was 22,605,000 tons compared with 18,- 
539,000 tons in 1919, the first year after the war; 
the figures for steel output being respectively 26,- 
023,000 tons in 1912 and 20,652,000 tons in 1919. 
In view of the collapse of Germany, this showing 
is remarkably good. Europe’s production of iron 
and steel last year was around 36 per cent of the 
world’s total. It was, however, only about three- 
quarters of the 1913 output, leaving Russia out of 
the account. This is a fair measure of the eco- 
nomic position of the Old World. Business in 
Europe is three-quarters of what it ought to be. 

Although the East is growing in importance as 
an iron and steel production center, its total output 
last year was only about a million tons, inciuding 
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Australia. 


South America and Africa 


have not 


IRON TRADE 


yet come into the picture. Europe and the United 
States still account for 96 per cent of the world’s 
iron and steel output. 

Broadly speaking international trade held up very 
well last year. The combined exports of the 
United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
and Belgium, the figures for the latter country 
including Luxemburg, were 12,150,000 tons in 1923 
compared with 11,593,900 tons in 1922, and 8,- 
390,700 tons in 1921. The increase over 1921 is 
45 per cent, that over the boom year 1920 is 4 
per cent. The shipments last year aggregated 
78 per cent of the 1913 figures. Imports of iron 
and steel products by the same countries also show 
a gain, the total for last year being 4,980,000 tons 
compared with 4,751,000 tons in 1922 and 3,346,- 
200 tons in 1921. Great Britain continues to be the 
leading exporter, her outgoing shipments last year 
being double those from the United States. 


Table I 


The World's Production of Iron and Steel 


Before, During and Since the War—Gross Tons © 
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ig Iron 
1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1913 

ee ee ee 39,500,000 26,851,000 16,506,000 36,401,000 30,579,000 38,437,000 38,165,000 30,653,000 
Ses 6s eed s cs alsa Se ees 950,000 404,000 617,000 999,000 863,000 1,107,000 1,086,000 1,015,000 
re are 7,360,000 4,902,000 2,616,000 8,055,000 7,398,000 9,086,000 9,322,000 10,260,000 
RE. Geebs4cedeeces Sd 0de ae 5,000,000 5,147,000 3,308,000 3,386,000 2,374,000 1,286,000 1,707,000 5,126,000 
ERM e rr icy teh 2,118,000 1,578,000 862,000 1,099,000 247,000 1,000 8,000 2,428,000 
ne AEE Ce 7 Pre 1,350,000 1,650,000 955,000 622,000 See Semele wert cy leg catewabls {2 Fs ac keen 
AT as sia Seis 168 vies coe Reese 200,000 91,000 75,000 107,000 251,000 328,000 497,000 420,000 
ES EERE RA ESE 11 200,000 175,000 175,000 248,000 290,000 380,000 352,000 418,000 
BE. Suraivnbccuarw even cee 350,000 255,000 304,000 477,000 501,000 766,000 843,000 730,000 
ES oi twice saeesreecine 4,000,000 8,000,000 6,096,000 5,568,000 6,192,000 11,672,000 12,931,000 19,000,000 
ge TA ES ae ee 335,000 317,000 211,000 $6,000 ie scans Sa a 2,000,000 2,343,000 
ROME” Setaks Wes caw nnea ee 590,000 339,000 532,000 699,000 DUEL. Weonatae - 9» Gosuteas +) ace soa 
RE sie G Ns cdnavnewans oes 492,000 458,000 640,000 DE? “curtawneater Uawaidee ° - “Galeteaen —» iccwaitte on 
TROY lose dswecudevas save 295,000 246,000 50,000 SEE § Adecseere ey  ° gaseudek”) | “wecdimestes. do Cease 
ROBBIE crcccccccccesgesecsess 315,000 125,000 115,000 T20e- cceadewe - Tedadiowace 1,500,000 4,486,000 
RRA Tero, ad via AN 0 oie sates wre lanes 300,000 300,000 200,000 168,000 206,000 178,000 121,000 56,000 
ROG, 6o so kenekeresevsvecnnes 375,000 400,000 See = Saecue Se endeees "1s exeeeeweey > «>: Gaeedamea oo Uetee omc ae 
REE lis Vinats b ociaen sank kee ss 450,000 350,000 371,000 312,000 320,000 265,000 bv. ane, oak 
pS Se ee ae eee 300,000 250,000 318,000 257,000 236,000 177,000 147,000 47,000 
BRISGEUBNOCONS. fie ce ciccsesics 100,000 100,000 149,000 181,000 100,000 68,000 100,000 200,000 

WORE ROU neat eeseesces 64,580,000 51,938,000 34,700,000 58,854,000 50,843,000 63,751,000 69,031,000 77,182,000 

Steel Ingots and Castings 

R7MAGNE THURGOOD ods cise wigecas¥s 44,400,000 35,603,000 19,744,000 42,133,000 34,671,000 44,462,000 45,061,000 31,301,000 
OO PE RPO eee 1,000,000 485,000 669,000 1,109,000 928,000 1,695,000 1,562,000 1,043,000 
[SPORE TRCICRNEL,) 6-640 eb cece eens 8,480,000 5,881,000 3,703,000 9,067,000 7,894,000 9,539,000 9,717,000 7,664,000 
PENG! Se cudesivakeveeesaneses 4,750,000 4,464,000 3,010,000 3,002,000 2,151,000 1,780,000 2,196,000 4,614,000 
EN cans baa chanseens x9 2,185,000 1,539,000 780,000 1,233,000 329,000 10,000 10,000 2,428,000 
ee eT eT ee ere 1,117,000 1,368,000 747,000 561,000 So RR On ee ee RR, 
ON Per Cr rer ory Pree er 800,000 600,000 672,000 762,000 763,000 976,000 1,311,000 918,000 
BEE. cas dinwekeo nena ad cade 300,000 250,000 100,000 150,000 250,000 320,000 480,000 381,000 
NE) Sia Phe ah miavel wad ona OR 400,000 343,000 203,000 430,000 483,000 536,000 572,000 582,000 
PT ee eee 5,000,000 9,000,000 8,700,000 6,624,000 7,648,000 14,738,000 16,322,000 18,631,000 
MNES os tak el eae creates 482,000 473,000 329,000 19GH0 ot otsscs * ~ evceaay 2,872,000 2,584,000 
PEE. aS ba nkcascaseReeenns 738,000 630,000 904,000 958,000 774,000 EMOLGO vy we wtsigkass eetawee tna 
POL gb ghd 00 04 004 Cs be es ees 935,000 930,000 1,476,000 DAs he  «ceeehes. enwehacat ane mee. 
FUGRBATY occ ce scccsccssceces 344,000 295,000 90,000 CEE OO Sweet’  vivevesNe “eae paknietaieas ates: 
MERGER: cies bd 0 ba cuemcnes oghen 492,000 212,000 161,000 A RO at aia ae) | 1, ealew aes 2,000,000 4,760,000 
SMR ysis eas CeuNR sc eeee seus 500,000 500,000 558,000 301,000 295,000 328,000 364,000 13,000 
| RR eae pee oe 150,000 150,000 SES ihc.» cs tA tae TER tai ete “réusdeese)* sibel Grewdsdess 
RE ais 64 bine an cine orbs cnn 200,000 175,000 182,000 156,000 187,000 184,000 TA vee wean 
A A eee een er es 200,000 100,000 209,000 167,000 178,000 142,000 LO rr 
Miscellaneous ...s.s.secocees 100,000 100,000 100,000 151,000 200,000 300,000 410,000 100,000 

World total oi. cess cccvcess 72,573,000 63,098,000 42,487,000 67,145,000 57,111,000 76,013,000 83,190,000 75,019,000 


Figures for Germany include Luxemburg prior to 1919; figures for Austria prior to 1919 include the major portions of Czechia and 
ungary; Poland’s production prior to 1919 is covered in the figures for Germany and Russia; since 1920 Poland’s figures include most 


of Upper Silesia. 


Table II 
Exports and Imports of the Principal Countries 


Gross Tons—Scrap Eliminated 
















Imports— _ 














es ~ Exports —_~+ ¢ 

Country 1923 1922 1921 1920 1913 1923 1922 1921 1920 1913 
United States ..... 2,100,000 1,992,700 2,150,300 4,934,000 2,746,000 740,000 733,300 135,800 421,000 317,000 
Great Britain....... 4,400,000 3,401,100 1,696,900 3,253,000 5,049,000 1,340,000 881,800 1,640,000 1,108,000 2,231,000 
Sa Pe 1,250,000 2,516,400 2,110,000 1,751,000 5,664,000 1,800,000 1,861,200 621,400 419,000 284.000 
PUD owek eb bedesee 2,000,000 1,968,000 1,529,900 895,000 578,000 600,000 771,600 434,800 1,068,000 155,000 
Belgium (b)........ 2,400,000 1,715,700 903,600 891,000 1,546,000 500,000 503,100 514,200 804,000 827,000 

cede es a hate 12,150,000 11,593,900 8,390,700 11,724,000 15,583,000 4,980,000 4,751,000 3,346,200 3,820,000 3,814,000 


(b) Includes Luxemburg from July 1, 1922. 
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Blocs Block Way at Washington 


Constructive National Legislation Hampered by Factional ‘My Way or None’ —Con- 


tinued Restriction on Immigration Only Positive Assurance—Many Great 


Problems Awaiting Solution—Trade Commission Issue Near Finality 


BY FRED B. PLETCHER 


Washington Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


OLITICS, three-cornered _ poli- 
tics, actuated wholly by parti- 
san purpose and focusing di- 
rectly upon the presidential election 
next November, has ushered in the 
new year at Washington. Over- 
shadowing all other events of the 
year 1923 at the capital was the as- 
semblage of congress on Dec. 3 and 


presumably until its adjournment con- 
interests. 
the dome 
menace to. the 
foe to all 
economic and wise legislation, is this 
sinister and very tangible thing called 


gress will eclipse all other 
And, hovering over 
on Capitol Hill, a 


community 


great 


business and 


politics. 

The congress just preceding a presi- 
dential always unsettled. 
The major maneuver for po- 
sition. The seek to avoid con- 
rsial ground; the “outs” attempt 


election is 
parties 


“ins” 


tro 





the oncoming 
administra- 


the issue for 
election and the 
The disaffected elements try to 
drive a spearhead between the two 
major parties and make more secure 


Not economic bene- 


to make 
enfilade 
tion. 


their own footing. 
fit but practical politics is the yard- 
stick by which all proposals are mea- 
sured. And the outcome is 
little legislation but a voluminous and 


usually 


caustic Congressional Record. 

The congress which is four 
weeks old is performing on just such 
a stage. The Republican effort is to 
hold fast to the presidency, while the 
Democratic goal is adroitly to block the 
wheels of progress and direct atten- 
tion to the necessity for a Democratic 
occupant in the White House to make 
possible again a forward movement. 
Neither the regular Republicans nor the 
regular Democrats have an outright 
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now 








the house 
Holding the balance 
of power in each house is the so-called 
LaFollette or radical-farmer group. No 
measure has yet advanced to the po- 
sition where a test vote is available, 
but seemingly a coalition of any two 
of these three elements be the 
minimum requirement legislative 
success. 
The 


the 
of representatives. 


majority in senate or 


will 
for 


before 
congress The pronounce- 
ment of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon on Nov. 10 for a reduction of 
$323,000,000 in the nation’s annual in- 
ternal tax bill was a forward, agegres- 


most important business 


is taxation. 


sive step by the administration and 
put it in a distinctly favorable public 
light. Were it not for the soldier 


bonus or adjusted compensation issue 
it would be entirely safe to predict 


the adoption of the Mellon plan. 
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Soldier bonus advocates are divided 
into two camps. One favors the col- 
iateral enactment of a bonus bill and 
a generous slashing of tax rates, on 
the theory that sufficient further econ- 
omies can be effected in national ad- 
ministration to meet the added bur- 
den of the gift. The other favors a 
bonus at the cost of lower taxes, if 
Mr. Mellon is insistent that the na- 
tional treasury cannot stand both. 
Some lukewarm bonus advocates, it 
might be added, look upon the Mellon 
warning that congress must choose 
between reduced taxation and a sol- 
dier bonus as a way out of their di- 
lemma. 

In his message to congress Presi- 
dent Coolidge was 
especially straight- 
forward and terse 
in his opposition to 
the bonus. While 
there are many in- 
dications that some 
sort of an ad- 
justed compensa- 
tion bill will be 
passed, Reed 


Smoot, chairman 
of the senate fi- 
nance committee, 


predicts that the 
proposal will be fil- 
ibustered to death 
in the senate. At 
the preceding ses- 
sion of congress 
the house passed a 
bonus bill over the 
president’s veto but 
the senate with- 
held the few votes 
necessary for a 
two-thirds approv- 
al of the measure 
and regulation of 
the veto. The rad- 
ical-farmer _ ele- 
ment is by nature 
predisposed for a 
reduction in the 


rates on smaller 
incomes but it 
stands aghast at 


Mr. Mellon’s de- 
mand that the 
maximum  surtax 
be cut down from 
a maximum of 50 
per cent to about 
25 per cent. Doubt- 
less a compromise 
will be arranged 
making the maxi- 
mum levy some- 
where between 25 
and 50 per cent, 
possibly _35 per 


congress Dec. 3. 





AGNUS JOHNSON 

Shipstead—senators 
sota—going to the opening session of 
Johnson, so-called “dirt 
farmer” senator, was born in Varmland, 
Sweden, and has a common and partial the 
high school education. He was connected 
with many co-operative organizations in 
Minnesota, and at one time was presi- 
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cent. The Democratic attitude toward 
tax reduction is naturally a political one. 
The left in both the house and the 
senate cannot afford to obstruct the 
tax reduction which the entire country 
is demanding and enter the coming 
presidential campaign with the onus 
of defeating the Mellon proposal. upon 
it, nor is it desirous of assisting the 
Republican party in enacting a mea- 
sure which the latter can set up 
as one of its important accomplish- 
ments. 

The difficulties that loom for this 
matter of tax adjustment are obvious. 
The demands of some members of the 
radical-farmer element that the excess 
profits tax be restored can hardly be 


and Henrik 


from Minne- 


death of 
Shipstead, 
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can Society of Equity and vice president 
of the Equity Co-operative exchange. He 
secured his election to the United States 
senate on the Farmer Labor ticket on 
July 16, 1923, to fill vacancy caused by 
Senator 
a former practicing dentist, It is 
was elected on the Farmer Labor ticket, that in the next 
defeating former Senator Frank B. Kel- 
dent of the State Union of the Ameri- log, now ambassador to Great Britain. 
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taken seriously. It is inconceivable 
that the Democrats, who joined with 
Republicans in repealing this economi- 
cally unsound impost and _ hindrance 
to national prosperity will now be a 
party to its revival. 


Railroad Question Important 


Secondary only to taxation in im- 
portance is the railroad question. Rad- 
ical-farmer members of congress blame 
high freight rates for the difficulties 
of many of their constituents. Upon 
the Cummins-Esch act will descend all 
of the pent-up wrath of the agrarian 
states. It is their belief that if the 
act can be revamped and the valuation 
of the railroads scaled down, lower 
rates will auto- 
matically ensue. 
On the other hand, 
some of the 
friends of the rail- 
roads believe that 
the salvation of the 
carriers rests in 
their compulsory 
consolidation. Leg- 
islation both to 
weaken and 
strengthen the act 
is already in ‘the 
congressional hop- 
per. For the mo- 
ment the question 
as to what is to 
become of the rail- 
road labor board 
has been sub- 
merged by the at- 
tacks upon the act, 
but many still ad- 
here to the belief 
that the board 


which is respon- 
sible for the chief 
item of railroad 


expense, wages, 
should be more 
closely aligned to 
that body which 
determines the in- 
come of the rail- 
roads, and that it 
should be trans- 
ferred from Chi- 
cago to Washing- 
ton. The trans- 
portation problem 
is one of great 
magnitude, upon a 
solution of which 
the continued pros- 
perity of the 
country depends. 
estimated 





Knute Nelson. 


10 years passen- 
ger traffic wi!! in- 
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crease 25 per cent and freight traffic 
33. 1/3 per cent. To provide fa- 
equipment for these in- 
creases an expenditure of $7,870, 
000,000 will be required. The railroads 
themselves feel their interests would 
be best conserved by a hands-off pol- 
Cummins-Esch act. 
many ways 


cilities and 


icy toward the 
While they can suggest 
of strengthening it they fear that any 
action they might initiate would lead 
to unfavorable amendment. Inciden- 
tally, the estimated growth of freight 
traffic is from 420,000,000,000 revenue 
ton miles in 1923 to 560,000,900,000 
in 1933. To handle this increased vol- 
ume of traffic the railroads must en- 
large their equipment facilities in the 
next decade by 38,350 miles of track, 
13,200 locomotives, 725,000 freight cars 


and 12,300 passenger cars. 


Proposes Voluntary Consolidation 


President Coolidge in his message 


to congress urged additional legisla- 
tion for giving authority for voluntary 
consolidations of the railroads under 
interstate commerce 


same time sug- 


approval of the 
commission; at the 
gesting committees for each proposed 
group with power to negotiate with 
individual security holders for exchange 
of the stock while also preserving 
their values. This recommeridation 
coincides with the plan of President 
Harding announced in his speech at 
Kansas City while on his western 
tour last summer. It is embodied 
largely in the consolidation bill of 
Senator Cummins of Iowa, chairman 
of the interstate commerce committee, 
introduced as an amendment to the 
Cummins-Esch act. Senator Cummins’ 
measure provides grouping the roads 
into 15 to 20 systems. 

The house committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce and the senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce will take 
railroad legislation but 
whether any important bills will be 
passed in this session is doubtful. The 
regular Republicans in congress are ex- 
pected to assume a defensive position to 
prevent the passage of various meas- 
ures sure to be proposed by the radicals. 
Organized labor has been taking a 
hend in the controversy over the fu- 
ture of the railroad labor board. 

Hope of a reduction of freight rates 
on a number of important basic com- 
modities, through a general readjustment 
ct rate schedules is held out in some 
quarters, but the general opinion jis that 
little can be accomplished before con- 
gress adjourns for the national political 
conventions in June. 

Predictions of a stalemate in the tax- 
ation and railroad questions cannot be 
made to cover the immigration matter 
By limitation, the 


“wp considerable 


in this congress. 
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ENATOR SMITH WILDMAN 
BROOKHART’S pride suffered when 
alleged slander damages by him were set 
at 30 cents. Jowa’s radical senator boasts 


of six children, rifle prowess and log- 


cabin birth. 


present act admitting annually 3 per 
cent of the number of aliens in this 
country at the time of the 1910 census 
will expire on June 30. This necessi- 
tates some action by congress at this 
session. The house and senate immi- 
gration committees have their hoppers 
full of bills. One of the most impor- 
tant before the house committee is that 





®Harris & Ewing 
N ADDITION to a nonpartisan slant 
Frasier 


Senator Lynn 
will, When recalled from the governor- 
ship of North Dakota he resolved to con- 
found political enemies and come back. 
He has. 


possesses a 
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of Chairman Johnson, which would sub- 
stitute for the present law, restrictions 
limiting the number of immigrants for 
any fiscal year from any nation to 2 per 
cent of that country’s nationals in the 
United States in 1890. This measure 
which is the result of lengthy study by 
the immigration committee, divides 
prospective immigrants into two classes, 
close blood relationship and other aliens, 
upon which the quotas would be fixed. 
Children of American citizens would be 
exempt from the quota count, as would 
bona fide students and members of pro- 
fessional classes. Aliens already in the 
United States having first papers would 
be able to apply for the admission of 
husbands, wives and children within 
quota limitations, while aliens ineligible 
to citizenship would be denied the right 
of permanent residence. All prospec- 
tive immigrants would be examined 
abroad by American consuls as to their 
mental and physical qualifications. Pro- 
visions are carried in the bill for regis- 
tration of aliens. 

Another bill, by Congressman T. W. 
Phillips, Pennsylvania, seeks to limit 
immigrants for any fiscal year to 500,- 
000, and would place the final deter- 
mination of the number of aliens admis- 
sable in the hands of the commissioner 
general of immigration, whose duty it 
would be to take into consideration at 
the time the industrial condition of the 
United States and the number of un- 
naturalized persons returning to their 
home lands. Then there is the bill of 
Secretary of Labor Davis to register all 
aliens, to further assimilation of for- 
eigners and to curb alien  bottlegging 
try which has sprung up on the borders. 
The 3 per cent act admits about 875,000 
aliens annually. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able that advocates of increased immi- 
gration will be successful. 


Coal and Shipping Twin Troubles 


Coal is a problem that has risen to 
smite every congress in recent years. A 
problem it would rather avoid is pre- 
sented in the report of the federal coal 
fact-finding commission, which expired 
by limitation last Sept. 22. The com- 
mission was created by the preceding 
congress to get the facts about the coal 
industry and typified public resentment 
over the twin coal strikes of 1922. The 
commission recommended that the 
troublesome coal situation be handled 
by a special division of the interstate 
commerce commission, to set up regu- 
lations and license those engaged in in- 
terstate transportation of fuel. Under 
the Cummins-Esch act the commerce 
commission now has power to give pref- 
erence to certain classes of freight in 
times of emergency and to limit or en- 
tirely cut off the supply of freight cars 
for the transportation of nonessentials 
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during periods of war or national stress. 

The concensus among members of the 
commerce commission is that body now 
has sufficient difficulty governing the 
railroads, let alone assuming the thank- 
less task of policing the coal industry. 
It is quite likely that the recommenda- 
tions of the coal commission will fall 
by the wayside. The commission proved 
a disappointment; it was powerless to 
prevent the anthracite strike of Aug. 
1, 1923, and impotent to effect a settle- 
ment once the miners struck. 

Reorganization of the federal depart- 
ments is another hardy annual. Except 
that he favors continuance of the war 
and navy departments as separate en- 
tities and one or two minor changes in 
the reorganization committee’s  pro- 
posals, President Coolidge is behind the 
Brown plan. That congress will find 
time for consideration of reorganizing 
the departments is improbable. 


Test For Coolidge 


Reviewing events of 1923, the passing 
of President Harding early in August 
was a loss that fell heavily upon busi- 
ness and industry. At the same time it 
gave added proof that the government 
of the United States is elastic and can 
withstand an unlooked-for change in 
executives without disturbance. To the 
leaders in the iron and steel industry 
the late President was a familar figure, 
and although he had occasion at least 
twice to differ with them, the fearless- 
ness of his position won admiration. It 
was only a few weeks prior to his pass- 
ing that the late President strongly 
urged the abolition of the 12-hour day 
in the steel industry. He went con- 
trary to the majority opinion of the in- 
dustry in standing firm for restrictive 
immigration, but in the succession of 
Calvin Coolidge the country gained an 
executive equally as conservative as his 
predecessor. 

The federal trade commission’s cam- 
paign against the iron and steel indus- 
try continued undiminished in vigor in 
1923, but at a slightly slower pace. On 
Jan. 2 the appellate court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia affirmed the perman- 
ent injunction of the supreme court of 
the district in the Claire furnace iron 
and steel cost reporting case. This made 
the second court in succession to hold 
that the trade commission has no au- 
thority to demand the submission of 
monthly production cost reports by iron, 
steel and coke producers. On March 
17 the trade commission appealed this 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Late in November a brief sus- 
taining the trade commission’s position 
was filed in the Supreme Court and the 
case was argued in December. On 
March 6 the supreme court of the dis- 
trict made permanent its temporary in- 
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OHarris & Ewing 
ENATOR EDWIN F. LADD, of 
Fargo, North Dakota, was elected as 
a Republican backed by the Nonpartisan 
League. Since he has been in the senate 
he has been only a mild insurgent, but 
cannot be counted upon as a regular. 


junction in the Maynard coal cost re- 
porting case, involving for the coal in- 
dustry substantially the same issue as 
in the Claire furnace case for the iron 
and steel industry. The trade com- 
mission has appealed the Maynard coal 
case to the appellate court of the dis- 
trict. On Jan. 26 the trade commis- 
sion dismissed its complaint against the 





@Harris & Ewing 
NORRIS entered con- 
Today's 
radicals classify Nebraska’s senior senator 
nearer a Lodge neutral than a LaFollette 
red, but willingly claim his vote. 


EORGE W. 
1903 a_ radical. 


gress m 
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Bethlehem-Lackawanna merger and is- 
sued a new complaint, blanketing the 
commission’s objections to the Bethle- 
hem-Lackawanna-Midvale merger. Hear- 
ings on the complaint now are in progress. 

By early summer of 1923 the defense 
in the Pittsburgh basing point action 
of the trade commission had been sub- 
mitted, and the final argument of the 
case got under way in December, with 
more than 30 western and Middle West- 
ern states actively on the side of the 
commission. A decision by the trade 
commission proper in this case, which 
makes only the United States Steel 
Corp. defendant at this time but involves 
all independent producers, is likely to 
be made in 1924, 


Assigned Car Case Ineffective 


The outstanding action of the inter- 
state commerce commission in the past 
year was in respect to the so-called as- 
signed car case. It held that pri- 
vate-owned cars must be thrown into a 
pool with railroad-owned cars in the al- 
location of equipment to coal mines. Al- 
though the new ruling was to have be- 
come effective in the fall the commission 
reheard the case and since has been 
postponing the effective date of its orig- 
inal order every 30 days. 

The events of the year tended to 
prove that the flexible provisions of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff will not flex. 
Although producers of pig iron on the 
Atlantic coast complained of the influx 
of European iron and asked that the 
duty of 75 cents per ton be increased by 
an amount equivalent to the entire 50 
per cent permitted by the act, the in- 
vestigation to ascertain production costs 
abroad was not initiated. 

Domestic production costs were ob- 
tained but a division of opinion among 
members of the tariff commission as to 
the extent they could go under the act 
blocked not only further action on pig 
iron but also on the steel cost inquiry 
which the metals division of the com- 
mission thought should be made parallel 
with pig iron. 

Despite the meager appropriations of 
congress for enhancing the service of 
the department of commerce to indus- 
try, the iron and steel division broadened 
its activities. The 22 new foreign trade 
offices which the department is  plan- 
ning to establish abroad, seven in Latin- 
American quarters, five in the Near East 
and the remainder in European coun- 
tries will be opened July 1 provided con- 
gress allows the appropriation requested. 
During the year the scaling down of the 
number of federal employes continued, 
and on June 30 the government had on 
its payroll 548,531 persons, compared 
with 917,760 on Nov. 11, 1918. This was 
an increase over the 438,057 drawing 
salaries on June 30, 1916. 
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Production of Essential Com- 
modities at Higher Level 
Than Year Ago— Exports 
Increase Despite Collapse of 
Germany 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 
European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


NLY rich and prosperous people 
QO could support such quarrels as 

are now raging in Europe. The 
American business man who is_ won- 
cering to what extent the unending strife 
of the Old World is going to affect 
his profits in 1924 would do well to 
bear this simple fact in mind. Europe 
enters the sixth year of “peace” with 
more scores to settle than at any time 
in the past half century, the period 1914 
to 1918 alone excepted. France and 
Germany still are at each other’s throats, 
while the latter country is torn with in- 
ternal dissensions; the southeast corner 
of the Baltic around Memel is seething; 
the Balkans rumble; Italy growls at 
Greece; Spain is conducting a war of 
ro small proportions against the Moors, 
and Poland is scarcely on speaking terms 
with half her neighbors. This by no 
means exhausts the catalog of European 
Strife engendered by age-old 
rampant everywhere on 


quarrels. 
animosities is 
the Continent. 

There is no need to go into detail. 
Every American who reads newspapers is 
tamiliar with the troubles of Europe. 
But of the work which is being done 
in the Old World; the pig iron made 
and sold, the coal mined and consumed, 
the ships sent on paying voyages, the 
new industries started, the crops raised 
and harvested, the money earned and in- 
vested, much less is told. Yet these are 
facts in which the American business 
man is interested, becauses they are the 
measures of the support Europe can be 
counted on to give American industries 
during the next year or so. 

A consideration of Europe at work 
reveals more tendencies of a _ hopeful 
character than the reverse. The plain 
fact is that business in Europe today 
is not so bad, and is improving. The 












Cologne harbor, a great transfer point for Europen commerce. Cologne, under British control, 
has been relatively undisturbed 


real business situation abroad does not 
support the view of a prominent British 
colonial politician that “the economic and 
industrial structure of Europe is crack- 
ing in all directions.’ Such a remark 
only reveals the bias of the political 
mind when called upon to give a_busi- 
ness judgment. It is based on an exag- 
gerated idea of the effect of political 
disturbances and controversies, short of 
actual war, upon trade. 

Unfortunately politics everywhere has 
too much influence on commerce and 
political factors are only too likely to 
mar an otherwise favorable business sit- 
uation. This is true in the United States. 
It is truer in Europe. Fortunately it 
is not the whole truth. Trade has a 
way of flourishing despite political 
wrangling, for people must live, move 
about and consume manufactured articles 
and natural products, even under the 
worst conditions. In Russia in the darkest 
hours the volume of internal trade was 
large. 


No Thought of Suicide 


a 


To talk about Europe being on “a 
pilgrimage of suicide” is nonsense. In 
0 per cent of Europe today conditions 
are normal, business is better than it 
was a year ago, and still is improving 
slowly. 

It is fortunate that European com- 
merce is not in the awful condition which 
political scaremongers would lead one 
to believe, for outside of our home mar- 
ket, Europe is America’s largest cus- 
tomer. How large relatively few people 
appreciate. In 1922, according to depart- 
ment of commerce figures, 54 per cent 
of our total foreign sales went to Europe. 
Almost half of this business is with 
the United Kingdom. In _ considering 
the bearing of European buying on our 
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domestic situation, this fact should not 
be overlooked, for the stability of Eng- 
lund is acknowledged on all sides. Not 
even the most gloomy of our irreconcil- 
«ble senators who made such exhaustive 
studies of European economic conditions 
last summer from the cafes of Paris and 
kome, and the windows of railroad cars, 
but is willing to admit that Britain is 
not crumbling. 

In the first half of 1923, according 
to official figures, the United Kingdom 
bought $482,000,000 worth of American 
goods, while for the whole of last year 
British purchases in America were close 
to a billion dollars. The total buying 
in America in the year just closed, of a 
Europe “plunging headlong to ruin,” was 
around $2,000,000,000. This is a fairly 
sizable bill for a pauper. A moment’s 
reflection over these facts will show 
how much credence should be given some 
of the extremely pessimistic opinions re- 
garding European affairs which have re- 
ceived more than usual attention lately. 

The volume of American trade with 
Europe, both export and import is so 
large that American business men are 
more and more compelled to keep in 
touch with conditions abroad. Changes 
in the European business situation are 
reflected to a greater or less degree in 
almost every branch of American in- 
dustry. In the agricultural field, with 
Europe taking half of our cotton crop 
and a third of our wheat production, 
the effect of European conditions on 
American prosperity is direct. The oil 
business also is directly affected by the 
Furopean situation; as is the lumber 


business and the copper industry. 

As all these great lines of business 
respond to the ebb and flow of the 
European commercial tide, so do _ thev 
in turn influence the course of the steel 
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trade of the United States. The in- 
fluence of the European situation on the 
American iron and steel industry is no 
less real because it is largely indirect. 
Business conditions in Europe constitute 
one of the factors which the American 
iron and steel producers and manufactur- 
ers of machinery must take into consid- 
eration in forecasting the business trend 
in their own lines of endeavor during 
























WHY BUSINESS VARIES IN EUROPE 

A European gray-iron foundry whose owners 
wonder why they lose money, and, at the right, 
a modern European machine shop _ properly 
equipped. 


the coming year. It is not a decisive 
factor but it is an important one. With 
other conditions fairly evenly balanced as 
between the favorable and unfavorable, 
the European factor, although operating 
indirectly, might easily turn the scale be- 
tween profit and loss, or between medi- 
and prosperity. <A_ fair 
situation 


ocre success 
knowledge of the 
is an essential part of the business equip- 
ment of the American business execu- 


European 


tive. 
Will Continue to Buy 

In a general way, the statement may 
be advanced that in 1924 Europe will 
continue to be a good customer of the 
United States. There is a fair pos- 
sibility that any loss of trade which 
may be experienced from Germany, on 
account of the Ruhr imbroglio, will be 
made up in other directions, so that a 
vear from now it will be found that 
Furope has again bought about two bil- 
lion dollars worth of American raw and 
manufactured products. While the situa- 
tion probably will work out along these 
lines, the menace of unfavorable political 
developments cannot be ignored. The 
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worst of this side of the question is 
that no one can foretell what the trend 
may be. Depending as it does for its 
direction iargely on the emotional re- 
actions of large masses of people, politics 
constitutes an unknown factor in the 
situation. Therefore, one is forced to 
say that except for political complications 
there is every likelihood of continued 
progress in European business this year, 


with corresponding benefit to the United 
States. 

Fortunately powerful influences are at 
work, especially in the direction of co- 
operation between the United States and 
Great Britain, to arrest and control the 
tendency in Europe toward political dis- 
integration. How far they will succeed 
remains to be seen. 

The Franco-German quarrel is the most 
dangerous political factor in the situa- 
tion. If it could be settled, or even 
allayed temporarily, the condition of 
Europe would soon become stabilized. But 
even at the worst it has yet to be demon- 
strated whether the disruptive tendency 





ef the quasi state of war between France 
and Germany is sufficiently strong to 
cvercome the constructive forces which 
also are at work. The trouble with most 
cf the reports on the European situation 
which have been circulated in America 
is that the destructive side has received 
almost all the attention, being by far 
the most spectacular. 


Millions Are Producing 


In Europe a number of strong coun- 
tries are not concerned with military ad- 
ventures, but are as far as possible de- 
voting themselves to plain ordinary hard 
work and to increasing production. These 
countries include Great Britain, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Es- 
thonia, Latvia, Spain, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. 
Their combined population is 135,000,000. 
Here is a group of people larger than 
that in the United States who are en- 
gaged almost exclusively in productive 
operations. Add to their efforts those 
of the French and Belgians, who in spite 
of the Ruhr adventure have not yet suf- 


fered any business reverses, and it be- 
comes plain why, in the face of a sea 
of trouble, more business is being done 
today in Europe, as a whole, than a year 
ago. 

Furthermore the production of cer- 
tain essential basic commodities is larger 
today in Europe that at any other time 
since the end of the war. The quarrels 
cf Europe are troublesome enough, but 
fortunately they have not engulfed the 
entire continent. There are plenty of 
people in the Old World whose efforts 
are being devoted to production and 
trade. 

On another page in this issue is an 
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estimate of the world’s iron and _ steel 
production for last year and previous 
years. These figures show that the pig 
iron production of Europe in 1923 was 
nearly a million tons larger than in 
1922, despite the collapse of output in 
Germany. Preliminary estimates made 
at the time this article was written 
indicate that last year Europe, except 
Russia, made 22,427,000 gross tons of pig 
iron, compared with 21,715,000 tons in 
1922, and 15,824,000 tons in 1921. Rus- 
sian production, which was 15,000 tons 
in 1920, was 125,000 tons in 1922 and 
zbout 320,000 tons last year. Progress 
has been steady for the past three years. 

German production of pig iron last 
year showed a drop of around 2,500,000 
tons. On the other hand France is 
producing more pig iron than before the 
war. Leaving out Germany we find that 
western European pig iron production 
increased last year by 3,200,000 tons over 
1922, or 20 per cent, and by 8,700,000 
tons over 1921, or 20 per cent. Pig iron 
is a basic commodity, and an_ increase 
in its production means an advance in 
business generally. There has been a 
remarkable revival in pig iron output 
im every country in Europe except Ger- 
many compared with the low water mark 
of two years ago. This is one of the 
facts which show that business in Eu- 
rope is making progress despite enor- 
mous obstacles. 


More Exports and Imports 


Turning to foreign trade in iron and 
steel, we find that the sum of the 
exports and imports, that is the total 
foreign trade of the four principal 
European countries, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Belgium, was 
9,460,000 tons in 1921, 13,121,000 tons 
in 1922, and 13,600,000 tons in 1923. 
This also reflects steady growth since 
the slump of two years ago. Leav- 
ing out Germany, we find that France, 
Belgium and England have made big 
gains, their combined exports and im- 
ports increasing from 6,700,000 tons 
in 1921 to 8,900,000 tons in 1922, and 
10,623,000 tons in 1923. Considerable 
business lost by Germany has been 
secured by her neighbors. 

Outside Germany the coal produc- 
tion of Europe last year was about 
384,000,000 tons compared with 347,- 
000,000 tons in 1922, an increase of 
16 per cent. Germany lived off stocks 
and imports, her output on account of 
the occupation of the Ruhr dropping 
about 50 per cent below the 1922 fig- 
ure of 125,000,000 tons. 

Carefully prepared statistics show- 
ing the total weight of imports and 
exports from the principal countries 
of the world are published by the 
league of nations. These figures are 
useful for gaging the true state of 
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Business in Europe 


ITH this issue IRoN TRADE 
REVIEW inaugurates another 
new feature—a survey of general 
business conditions in Europe in the 
form of a map showing areas of 
good, fair and poor business. Ac- 
companying the map ts a clear-cut 
analysis of the situation abroad from 
the standpoint of its reactions on 
American business. The people of 
the Umited States are somewhat fed 
up with Europe’s troubles and the 
constant cries of “Wolf, Wolf!” by 
irresponsible political scaremongers. 
What the American industrial 
leader wants are the plain facts 
about the European business situa- 
tion, without political “dope.” Instead 
of the assertion that the Old World 
is “crashing down the slope of de- 
struction,” he would rather know 
that Europe made and sold more pig 
iron in 1923 than in either of the 
two previous years; that the weight 
of her exports is increasing; and 
that bank rates as a rule are lower 
than in 1913. 

These facts about Europe, which 
have a direct bearing on the Ameri- 
can industrial situation, are boiled 
down and summarized in the ac- 
companying chart of general Eu- 
ropean business conditions. Similar 
charts, or maps, will be published 
at appropriate intervals throughout 
the coming year as a part of the 
Business Trend section of Iron 
TRADE Review. They will form re- 
lable indicators of the European sit- 
uation from the business standpoint. 
Thetr production is possible only be- 
cause of the complete European edi- 
torial staff of this publication. 











trade in Europe. They show that the 
commerce of practically every Euro- 
pean country is on the upgrade, Ger- 
many alone excepted. The condensed 
figures for exports only are as fol- 
lows: 


Monthly average 
In metric tons during 


Autumn of ‘The year 
Country 1923 1921 

OS POP erie ee 1,502,000 1,430,000 
EI Ss cia 16d b:hags Roane SS 1,921,000 1,336,000 
NE eaux aise wie cipe ee 734,000 476,000 
Pa 0s, 4 a oe Rae ke 770,000 767,000 
SS Ree e eee 50,000 46,000 
CE ccs bos caees hawas 17,000: 27,000 
OS SEER re 239,000 177,000 
[0 Ae eee 1,464,000 169,000 
CRS big c.a'dvde ke oa aaa 1,116,000 804,000 
SEE. 3b CHRD See ee Oh 64,000 70,000 
WE A isso Se dmaaes » 0.05 216,000 124,000 
Latvia and Esthonia....... 70,000 28,000 
GE i vica c ccd Kebiewecns 890,000 1,714,000 

2 LR See 9,053,000 7,168,000 


Total except Germany... 8,163,000 5,454,000 


The increase in the past two years 
is seen to be nearly 30 per cent for the 
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whole of Europe and 50 per cent for 
that portion of the continent out- 
side Germany. This indicates the im- 
provement in the real wealth of the 
Old World since the war. The fig- 
ures do not include those for the 
United Kingdom, because the British 
board of trade has stopped compiling 
figures showing the total weight of 
imports and exports. According to 
value, British exports are now about 
on the same level as in 1921, but 
prices have been reduced es- 
pecially for iron, steel and coal, the 
weight of exports, that is the volume 
of business, is about 20 per cent 
greater. Up to the present the ten- 
dency of English and most other Eu- 
ropean export trade is to expand. 


Still Behind Prewar Record 


It may be more readily understood 
how this is possible, despite the Ger- 
man situation and other political dif- 
ficulties, by bearing in mind that al- 
though the trend at present is toward 
a larger volume of business, Europe 
still is considerably behind her pre- 
war record. The monthly average of 
exports in 1913 for the countries given 
in the table, except Germany, was 
9,423,000 metric tons, or about 12 per 
cent more than at present. But Ger- 
many’s exports alone before the war 
were 6,143,000 tons a month, making 
the total for continental Europe 15,- 
566,000 tons. The total volume of 
trade moving at present is about two- 
thirds of this figure. It cannot be 
claimed that Europe is doing a nor- 
mal business, but since the war, the 
tendency has been in the right direc- 
tion, and most of the losses have been 
in Germany. There has been a great 
shifting around of trade, which has 
caused big individual losses in many 
cases. There have also been large 
individual profits, and as a_ whole 
Europe outside Germany is not ~ do- 
ing so badly to have a volume of 
business, measured by weight of ex- 
ports, of 90 per cent of prewar. 

Other facts support the view that 
the European iron and steel industry 
is making progress. In England the 
value of all iron and steel stocks listed 
on the London stock exchange was 
74.6 per cent of par on July 31, rising 
to 75.3 per cent at the end of August, 
to 78 per cent on Sept. 14. 

Further statistics based on the 
movements of shipping, new capital 
issues, bank discount rates, bankrupt- 


since 


cies, etc., might be presented, but 
they would only reflect with varia- 
tions what already has been given 


covering iron and steel production, coal 
output and exports in general. Bank 
rates in most European countries, ex- 
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cept Scandinavia, now are about the 
same as, or actually lower, than in 
1913, which would indicate a fairly 
Money can be 


had if there is business to be done. 


easy credit situation. 


A Question of Judgment 


Based on the facts, coupled with 
an appraisal of other and imponder- 
able factors which depend purely on the 
judgment of the observer, it is pos- 
sible to make a general survey of 
the European business situation with 
special reference to the iron and steel 
industry. The results of this survey 
are given in the map of Europe which 
accompanies this article. The general 
condition of business in each Euro- 
pean country is indicated on this map, 
according to whether it is considered 
to be good, fair or poor. An effort 
is made to be strictly impartial and 
to bring to bear the best opinion avail- 
able. Statistics are useful to indicate 
trends, but at the best they represent 
the situation as it was rather than 
as it is. Also there are important 
factors in business which cannot be 
indicated by figures, such as_ the 
morale of the workers, the effect of 
political uncertainties, etc. In the last 
analysis an evaluation of the business 
situation at any given time depends 
on judgment. 

In general, as the map presented 
herewith shows, European business 
may be said to bee fair at present. 
Outside Germany the trend at the be- 
ginning of the new year is rather fa- 
vorable than otherwise. Were it not 
for such a low political barometer, 
business would now be good in many 
parts of Europe. At all events it 
does not look as if the European sit- 
uation would become a sufficient drag 
on American business during the year 
to have a decisive effect in any way. 

No doubt if business in Europe 
were better, it would be better in 
the United States. Poor wheat and 
copper exports, coupled with low 
prices, to mention only two items are 
unfavorable factors in the domestic 

But on the whole the abil- 
Europe to absorb American 
being fairly well main- 


situation. 
ity of 
produce is 
tained. The loss of business in copper 
and other items can be traced al- 
most exclusively to Germany, but this 
has its compensations through the 
elimination of German competition in 
other directions. 

Theoretical economists who hold that 
the collapse of business in Germany 
will bring Europe to ruin and create 
a serious situation in other parts of 
the world can point to little in sup- 
port of their beliefs up to the pres- 
ent. To a degree, their fears are 
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true as affecting trade in commodi- 
ties which Germany imports in large 
quantities, such as copper, raw rub- 
ber, coffee, etc. The world’s com- 
merce in these raw materials is de- 
pressed as a result of the withdrawal 
oi German demand, and this depres- 
sion is transmitted to business in 
general. But there is a counterpoise 
which tends at least in part to bal- 
ance the general situation. 

The whole world is not going to 
stop because some part of it is in 
trouble, and therefore trades in which 
Germany is prominent as an exporter 
are actually stimulated by the loss 
of production in the Reich. In this 
category we find iron and steel, coal, 
chemicals, paper, and other basic com- 
modities. It is absurd to say that 
the iron, steel and coal business of 
the world outside Germany has not 
been benefited by the stoppage of the 
Ruhr. Huge orders for all these com- 
modities have been received by Amer- 
ican and European producers from 
customers in and out of Germany who 
ordinarily buy from plants in_ the 
Ruhr. 

In Great Britain where the com- 
plaint about poor business conditions 
arising from unemployment is loudest, 
the largest gains have been registered. 
British pig iron production increased 
50 per cent last year over 1922, her 
coal output went up 10 per cent, her 
exports of coal are on a prewar scale, 
and she ended the year with a steel 
production in excess of the prewar 
rate. 

America has obtained coal business 
in Italy and the Baltic which she 
could not touch in 1922 when Ger- 
man mines were operating. Many 
thousands of tons of American blast 
furnace coke has been shipped all the 
way from Connellsville to France and 
Germany. Japan in her extremity has 
turned almost exclusively for her un- 
expected requirements of iron and steel 
to the United States, Great Britain 
and Belgium. Some _ business has 
been placed with Germany but it is 
less than 10 per cent of the total. 
All this tends to stimulate those lines 
of activity in the United States in 
which readers of Iron Trade Review 
are directly interested. 


The Problem for 1924 


The whole problem of the inter- 
play of trade forces in a _ disturbed 
postwar world is extremely complex 
and no single economic formula can 
be made to apply to it. The business 
Man must judge from practical ef- 
fects. Up to date he finds that the 
loss of business with Germany in 
certain lines has been made up by 
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gains in other lines in which German 
competition is usually a large factor. 
On balance the general European 
business situation is holding its own 
despite the condition of Germany, but 
it is possible, of course, for the ex- 
ternal reactions to Germany’s deplor- 
able internal conditions to become 
more serious. This is what the busi- 
ness world and the governments of the 
western nations should try to prevent 
in 1924. 

To what degree they will succeed 
depends on the development of major 
political factors. The situation in the 
Ruhr, the Rhineland and Germany in 
general has great potentialities for 
trouble. Business so far has weath- 
ered the storm fairly well, and is 
expected to ride out the gale. But 
anarchy breeds anarchy. The disinte- 
gration of states may be only a pre- 
curser to the destruction of their so- 
cial fabric. 


No Threat to Commerce 


The threat in the European situa- 
tion does not enter the sphere of 
commerce except as commerce may 
be engulfed in the fall of the social 
system. If the European social sys- 
tem fails, America will maintain hers 
only with the greatest difficulty. Here 
lies the real menace from the Old 
World. That there are forces tending 
to undermine the social stability of 
Europe admits of no doubt. They are 
being strongly reinforced by the un- 
certainty surrounding the reparations 
situation, the indifference of most con- 
tinental powers toward the settlement 
of their debts, and the dubiousness 
of France’s real aims along the Rhine. 

Insofar as there has been no ad- 
vance in the past year toward a set- 
tlement of any of these questions, with 
the single but important exception of 
the British debt to the United States, 
the world of business enters the new 
year under a big handicap. But for- 
tunately the forces of commerce are 
strong. It will take a good deal 
more to upset business than has oc- 
curred up to date. Without overlook- 
ing the inherent possibilities in the 
world situation, what the American 
business man should keep in mind 
is the fact that in addition to the 
great forces working for business sta- 
bility in North and South America, 
there are at least 13 European coun- 
tries with a combined population of 
135,000,000 highly intelligent, indus- 
trious people who have set their faces 
against further military adventures and 
are interested only in continuing the 
progress of the past two years until 
their prewar prosperity is fully re- 
stored. 
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993 Iron Output a New Record 


Production of 2,905,806 Tons in December Brings Year's Total to 40,019,129 






Gross Tons—Exceeds 1916 High Mark Output by 1,000,000 Tons— 
Furnaces in Operation on December 31 Totals 231 


RODUCTION of coke and anthra- 

cite pig iron in the United States 

during 1923 totaled 40,019,129 gross 
tons, thereby establishing a new high rec- 
ord, exceeding that of 1916 by 1,000,000 
tons. The output for December, just 
compiled from complete estimated re- 
ports from blast furnaces, aggregated 2,- 
905,806 tons, a gain of nearly 15,000 
tons over November. Average daily pro- 
duction, however, showed a loss of about 
2600 tons per day and indicated a check 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1923 1922 1921 
January ..... . 3,228,226 1,645,804 2,414,753 
February ..... 2,993,918 1,630,180 1,929,394 
rr . 3,523,595 2,035,908 1,594,866 
a 3,546,308 2,070,161 1,190,751 
re: 3,868,486 2,309,348 1,215,272 
SO err 3,667,868 2,362,455 1,064,007 
Total Ist half. 20,828,401 12,053,856 9,409,043 
UD? si shiaeis vee 6 3,684,677 2,403,030 864,642 
Atagust ..ccsee 3,448,886 1,810,665 954,901 
September .... 3,117,526 2,024,008 985,795 
October ....%.. . 3,142,642 2,629,655 1,234,450 


2,891,191 2,846,110 1,414,958 
2,905,806 3,083,520 1,642,775 
19,190,728 14,796,988 7,097,521 


November 
December 
Total 2nd half.. 





Grand total.. 40,019,129 26,850,844 16,506,564 





in the declining production of recent 
months. Stacks in blast on the last day 
of the month showed a gain of one over 
the number active on Nov. 30. 

The actual production of pig iron in 
December was 2,905,806 tons, a gain of 
14,615 tons over the 2,891,191 tons of 
November. On an average daily basis, 
this was a rate of 93,736 tons per day, as 
compared with the 96,373-ton rate of the 
preceding month, the loss being 2637 tons 
per day. This rate was the lowest since 
October, 1922, when the average daily pro- 
duction was 84,827 tons. With the de- 
cline in December the average daily pig 
iron production has dropped for seven 
consecutive months, the loss being 31,054 
tons, or 24.9 from the high point of 
124,790 tons per day reached in May. 


Merchant pig iron produced in De- 
cember totaled 709,127 tons and, com- 
pared with the 726,686 tons of Novem- 
ber, was a loss of 17,559 tons. Re- 
duced to an average daily basis, this 
represented 22,875 tons per day and a 
loss of 1348 tons from the 24,223-ton 
daily rate of the preceding month. 
Nonmerchant or steelworks iron pro- 
duction, however, totaled 2,196,679 tons, 
a gain of 32,174 tons over the 2,164,- 
505 tons of November. This represented 
a daily rate of 70,861 tons in Decem- 
ber, as against 72,150 tons in Novem- 
ber, the loss being.1289 tons per day. 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1923 1922 1921 1920 81919 


Jan. 104,136 53,090 77,895 97,172 106,654 
Feb. 106,925 58,220 68,906 102,904 105,120 
March 113,664 65,674 51,447 108,895 99,614 


April 118,210 69,005 39,691 91,754 82,479 
May 124,790 74,495 39,202 96,510 67,991 
June 122,262 78,748 35,466 101,553 70,467 
July 118,860 77,517 27,892 98,190 78,200 
Aug. 111,254 58,408 30,802 101,468 88,453 
Sept. 103,917 67,466 32,859 104,143 82,692 


Oct. 101,375 84,827 39,821 106,075 60,142 
Nov. 96,373 94,870 47,165 97,836 80,244 
Dec. 93,736 99,468 52,992 87,105 84,711 





Ave. 109,641 73,563 45,223 99,456 83,910 


The output of pig iron in 1923 to- 
taled 40,019,129 gross tons, a gain of 
13,168,285 tons over the 26,850,844 tons 
of 1922. The 1923 output established 
a new high record, bettering the 39,- 
019,123 tons of 1916 by 1,000,006 tons. 
Iron made during the last half of 
1923 was 19,190,728 tons and 1,637,673 
tons less than the 20,828,401 tons of 
the first half. 

Furnaces active on Dec. 31 totaled 
231, a gain of one over the 230 operat- 
ing on Nov. 30 In December, five mer- 
chant furnaces were blown in and five 
blown out or banked.: Of the non- 
merchant class, five were blown in 
and four blown out, with the net gain 
of one stack. 





Among the stacks blown in during 
December were: In Ohio: East 
Youngstown D, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co.; Mattie, A. M. Byers Co. 
In Pennsylvania: One Bethlehem 
and one Cambria, Bethlehem Steel 
Co. In New York: Harriet Y, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corp.; Port Henry 
No. 2, Witherbee-Sherman Co. In 


Alabama: Vanderbilt No. 2, Wood- 
ward Iron Co.; City No. 1, Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. In Tennessee: 
One furnace. Bon Air Coal & Iron 
Corp. In Colorado: Minnequa, Col- 
orado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Among the furnaces blown out were: 
In Ohio: Haselton No. 2, Republic Iron 
& Steel Co.; Lorain No. 3, National 





DIVISIONS OF PRODUCTION 


Non- Ferroman- Other 
1922 Merchant merchant Spiegel ganese ferro 


Jan. 388,322 1,257,482 1,230 5,644 825 
Feb. 355,455 1,274,725 4,930 3,618 872 
1,645,265 2,095 11,604 1,102 

14,998 828 
15,432 405 
18,254 854 
July 441,752 1,961,278 7,176 18,873 1,887 


Dec. 668,950 2.414.570 10,591 
Total 5,257,717 21,593,127 68,589 150,039 11,713 








Jan. 713,186 
Feb. 708,901 
March 767,219 
April 795,558 
May 909,726 
June 899,102 


515,040 12,056 19,358 952 
285,017 3,657 21,410 759 
756,376 13,832 20,730 236 
750,75 7,440 20,810 670 
958,760 9,533 19,568 892 
768,766 18,184 19,717 874 
July 900,496 784,181 12,876. 26,493 776 
Aug. 828,163 ,620,723 5,595 22,044 1,800 
Sept. 734,754 2,382,772 4,478 23,206 1,860 
Oct. 724,596 2,418,046 8,442 
Nov. 726,686 2,164,505 16,783 14,839 3,259 
Dec. 709,127 2,196,679 10,117 16,508 1,717 


NONKYNYNDS 
uw 
— 
~ 
uv 
—) 


Total 9,417,514 30,601,615 122,993 240,722 15,653 





Tube Co. In Pennsylvania: One Eliza, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Mones- 
sen No. 2, Pittsburgh Steel Co.; Perry, 
Pickands, Mather & Co.; Delaware 
River, Delaware River Steel Co. 
In Alabama: Woodward No. _ 3, 
Woodward Iron Co. In Tennessee: 
LaFollette, LaFollette Coal & Iron 
Co. In Virginia: Buena Vista, Alle- 
gheny Ore & Iron Co. 





DECEMBER 


PIG IRON 





No. in blast last 











No. of day of month Tota! tonnage made 7 Total____,, 
stacks Dec. Nov. Merchant Nonmerchant Dec. Nov. 
Pennsylvania ........+.+.. 150 87 89 162,793 825,896 988,689 1,002,356 
RRS SE ae 79 48 48 124,992 571,251 696,243 663,865 
Alabama MOET te. ae 42 22 21 102,505 109,755 212,260 215,477 
Virginia ee oS eee 19 3 4 HMC. «ita 14,408 16,819 
PUM OIM ....cekig inde cen ces 27 18 16 101,161 98,257 199,418 190,663 
ee ORUEY x5 kd yas + Mii ds 4 2 2 EP:250" | stale. 19,230 18,509 
RENE  s.0 4.5 Rees Sess 26 7 17 95,459 183,693 279,152 281,730 
REMMEE? “5 «onesie CR Mhuae¥.0 6.0 5 2 1] 
BEE. on aidnbntewede es +s 16 14 14 } 32,912 281,159 314,071 306,872 
nen GRRE TS Cote eee 6 4 4 | 
ee eee 6 1 1) 
Ee ee Pe rae 7 1 1 
Wet. Vittitle oceans cows se 5 3 3} 10,780 53,034 63,814 73,525 
TREO | sox SENN ces e 14 2 2 | 
WEMMEEEION  hinaetewe stakes 1 0 0) 
See reer ee 2 0 0) 
is 0s RDA Ne aces COURS 1 0 0 
DEON. 55 ea exe. x s.s ahr 3 3 3 f 32,823 57,356 90,179 86,494 
CE oes aneas bee es vee 4 4 4 | 
ee GEE, ee eee eee 1 0 05 
Spiegel and ferro—all states ‘ . 12,064 16,278 28,342 34,881 
AREER ies. lee Shwe wo oa 0% 418 231 230 709,127 2,196,679 2,905,806 2,891,191 











Arbitration Bar 


Problems Will Be Studied by A F. A. 
and A. S. T. M. Committees 


In an account just made public of a 
meeting held Dec. 15 at Detroit of the 
gray iron committee of the American 
Foundrymen’s association and members 
of the A-3committee on gray iron of 
Society for Testing 
recorded of 


the American 
Materials, 
the first activity in this country result- 
ing from the action taken at the recent 
Paris Foundrymen’s congress in the in- 
terest of a standard mternational arbitra- 
tion test bar for gray iron. H. B. Swan, 
Cadillac Motor Co., Detroit; R. S. Mac- 
Pherran, Allis- Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee: Willard Rother, Buffalo Found- 
ry & Machine Co., Euffalo; J. K. Stod- 
dard, Detroit Testing Laboratory, De- 
troit, and E. J. Lowry, Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Chicagu were the members 
of the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion committee present. Walter Wood, 
R. A. Wood & Co., Philadelphia; Dr. 
Richard Moldenke, Watchung, N. J., and 
H. E. Diller, The Foundry, Cleveland, 
members of the A. S. T. M. commit- 
tee, also attended. 


progress is 


Correspondence between officers of the 
two associations was read in which it 
was shown that H. B. Swan had been 
elected to the American vacancy on the 
international arbitration test bar com- 
mittee which is composed of eight na- 
tions: America, England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland and Czecho- 


Slovakia. Emile Ramas, Paris, is presi- 
dent and E. C. Roneceray, Paris, is sec- 
retary. 


A resolution was adopted authorizing 
the committee to purchase a Fremont 
Portevin testing machine to be delivered 
to members of the committee to enable 
them to examine their castings for 
strength and to compare the results ob- 
tained to the strength of the individually 
cast test bars. It also was decided to 


conduct experimental work on _ round 
test bars. Test bars of 1.2, 1.3, 1.4 and 
1.5 inches diameter are to be con- 


sidered. The bars shall be cast on end, 
one to a mold, 21 inches long and shall 
be tested on 18-inch centers. The bars 
shall be similar in design to the present 
A. S. T. M. bar with the exception of 
the dimensions noted above. The molds 
shall be made either uf dry sand or cores. 
The test bars shall not be tumbled or 
machined and in case the bars are shipped 
to a distant point for testing they shall 
be packed in sawdust or similar material. 
At least 12 bars shall be cast from the 
heat and from the same ladle. Six of 
the bars shall be tested by the maker 
and the remaining six are to be sent 
to the committee for supplementary tests. 
The analyses of the sets of test bars 
shall be sent to the committee along with 
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results of the individual foundry strength 
tests. The test bars are to be num- 
bered from 1 to 12 and in such a way 
that their identity may not be destroyed. 

In order to gain knowledge of the 
English method of testing, 12 test bars 
molded singly, on end, in dry sand or 
core molds shall be made by individual 
foundries. The bars are to be 0.875 
inch in diameter and 15 inches long; 1.2 
inches in diameter and 21 inches long; 
and 2.2 inches in diameter and 21 inches 
long. The bars are to be tested in ac- 
cordance with the plan outlined in the 
preceding paragraph. The  0.875-inch 
diameter bars shall represent castings up 
to 3% imch in section; the 1.2-inch bars, 
castings up to 2 inches in section and 
the 2.2-inch bar castings above 2 inches 
in section. 


Peerless Co. Reorganized 


An executive committee of three 
men thas been appointed to manage the 
Peerless Truck & Motor Co., Cleve- 
land, following the acceptance of res- 
ignation proffered by R. H. Collins as 
president and general manager and W. 
H. Collins as vice president and di- 


rector. The committee is composed of 
Fred R. White, chairman, C. E. Sulli- 
van and H. A. Tremaine. D. A Burke, 


vice president and director of sales, 
was elected vice president and general 
manager. H. C. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Co., Cleveland, was elected director 
to fill the place vacated by W. H. Col- 
lins. The company was reported as 
on a sound financial basis with total 
sales for the first 11 months of 1923 


ahead of those for all of 1922. 


Place Large Crane Order 


One of the largest single orders ever 
placed for electric lumber 
handling cranes recently was awarded 
to the Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., by the Long Bell 
Lumber Co., for use at the mill at 
Long View, Wash. Twenty-one cranes 
are included in the order as well as 
7000 feet of special monorail track 
with seven two-way switches. An en- 
tire freight train will be required to 
handle the equipment. The entire 
equipment will handle the outgoing 
shipments of lumber and timber both 
for domestic and export trade. 


traveling 


Books Can adian| Rails 


The British Empire Steel Corp. offi- 
cially announces that it has received an 
order for 56,000 tons of steel rails from 
the Canadian National Railways for 
March delivery. 
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Foreign Trade 


In Iron ahd Steel Products in 1923 
Slightly Above Preceding Year 


Iron and steel trade with foreign 
countries during 1923 was slightly 
above the volume of that in the pre- 
ceding year. Exports of iron and steel 
products and ores from the United 
States during the past year based on 
reports of the department of commerce 
for the first 11 months, are estimated 
at 2,025,000 tons, as compared with 2,- 
000,061 tons for 1922. Heavier ship- 
ments during November and Decem- 
ber brought the year to its higher 
total, the first few months of 1923 
1ecording smaller tonnages for nearly 
all items. 

Imports for 1923, based on the total 
for the first 11 months, are estimated 
at 732,722 tons as compared with 723,- 
914 tons in 1922. Starting in January 
1923 with 119,955 tons imported, the 
receipts of iron and _ steel products 
and ores dropped to 67,682 tons in 
February, rose to 106,050 tons in 
March and then consistently declined 
until November registered the low 
mark of the past twelve mpnths with 
26,365 tons. 

Pig iron imports in 1923 totaled ap- 
proximately 365,000 tons, os slightly 
over half of the total receipts. The 
high mark in this material was Jan- 
uary when 83,935 tons was imported. 
After the middle of the year ship- 
ments of pig iron received fell off 
considerably, with but 9349 tons being 
imported in October and 9299 tons in 
November. Iron and steel scrap fur- 
nished the only other item imported 
in large quantities in 1923. Approxi- 
mately 161,000 tons of this material 
was received. Imports in the last half 
of the year declined sharply from the 
levels of the first half. October im- 
ports were the lowest, with but 3046 
tons received. 

Manganese ore imports fell off to 
less than half of the 1922 total. Ap- 
proximately 205,000 tons was received 
in the year just ended, as compared 
with 327,748 tons in 1922 and 401,354 
tons in 1921. 

Exports of steel rails, with a total 
of approximately 267,000 tons shipped 
in 1923, were the largest of any product 
on the list. Galvanized sheets exported 
totaled about 120,000 tons while black 
steel sheets aggregated about 110,000 
tons. Fabricated structural shapes 
totaled about 80,000 tons while plain 
structural material exports amounted 
to approximately 121,000 tons for the 
year. : 

Exports of ferrosilicon, ferromanga- 
nese and spiegeleisen more than dou- 
bled those of 1922. 
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Iron and Steel Prices 


SCRAP PRICES, ,PAGE 132, WAREHOUSE PAGE 128, ORE, NUTS, BOLTS 





Pig Iron 
Prices per gross ton 
Bessemer, valley ....ccsvecses $22.50 to 23.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh, ...... . 24.27 to 25.77 
Basic, valley ........see5e++ 20.00 to 21.00 
Basic; Fittaburgh §i6.0.006000, 2407 00 22.77 
GG MI. vos esse ‘ewes 22.50 
Basic, del., eastern Pa....... 23.25 to 23.75 
Malleable, valley .....ssee0. - 20.00 to 22.50 
Malleable, l'ittsburgh ........ 21.77 to 24.77 
Malleable, Chicago ...c0csces 23.50 
Malleable, Buffalo ........... 22.00 
Malleable, clel., eastern Pa... 24.00 to 25.00 
FOUNDRY IRON SILICONS 

NGs 2 NOFEREER  ..0< 8b v.00 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2 Southern foundry. 1.75 to 2.25 

No. 2X East’n and Virginia 2.25 to 2.75 

No. <2. Basteen cs ...0608s 2.75 to 3.25 

INO: 9 CRIGREO 602 6 s<c0n0s 2.25 to 2.75 

No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 











No. 1X, eastern del., Phila. 24.76 to 25.26 
Us) A aie EU Si wewle ws 5\5 414.0 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, WRUEY o.05c0 00 2a00 0.20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.. 23.77 to 24.77 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo....... - 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago....... 23.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City.. 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace 22.50 


No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila.. 23.76 to 24.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 24.13 to 24.76 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 24.26 to 24.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater 24.63 to 25.26 


No. 2X, eastern del., Boston.. 26.65 to 27.65 
No. 2X foundry, Buffalo fur.. 23.00 to 23.50 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston. 26.92 to 27.92 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham 21.00 to 22.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati.. 25.05 
No, 2 southern, Chicago...... 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. 28.80 
No. 2 southern, Cleveland.... 27.01 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 

RO: WW Sie aa die n:s 0c c's, Book OO Baioe 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis. 26.17 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace. 24.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila...... 29.77 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston..... 30.92 
Gray forge, eastern Pa. o Racks WO cao 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts. 23.27 
Low phos., standard, valley. 29.00 
Low phos., standard, Phila. . 29.50 to 30.00 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 28.00 
Charcoal, Birmingham ....... 32.00 to 33.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 


Silvery Iron 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


7 00, © PEF COME. ccc ciccceses 31.00 
S to F Pll COE cos cds ccd ce 32.50 
ie eo | rer etre 34.50 
1h 00 2h Dr COM vice vnves 36.50 
12 to 12 per cents..cccccecce 39.00 
EB POP CORE cic ccivsctsuenses 41.50 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 


10 to 11 per ceft ....... ein 41.50 

SE. tO 12> MOT COM: areccacece 44.00 

12 to 13 Wer. COME: disc ak Keses 46.50 
Ferroalloys 


tFerromanganese 78 to 82 per 

cent, tidewater, or furnace 

first hand and resale. +» + $109.00 to 110.00 
Ferromanganese, deiivered, 

gi er err 113. 79 to 114.79 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 


furnace or tidewater....... 38.00 to 39.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per <ent con- 
tract freight allowed....... 75.00 


Ferrotungsten standard, cents 

per pound contained........ 85.00 to 90,00 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70° chro- 

mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 

per pound contained, deliv- 


ee SPT ee eee eee 10.00 
Imported ferrochrome, 4 to 6 ‘ 
per cent Carbon .ssccccces nominal 


Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound estimated, 
according to amalysis...... $3.50 to $4.00 

Ferro carbon-titanium, car- 
loads, producer’s plant, per 
RE: WOR Sve ret vcsecccveves 


+Duty paid. 


$200.00 
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Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 
Prices per net ton 


Connellsville furnace ......... $3.85 to 4.40 
Connellsville foundry ......... 4.75 to 6.00 
New River foundry ......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Wise county furnace......... 5.00 to 5.75 
Wise county foundry ........ 5.75 to 7.00 
Alabama fUrmacé .iccccccveee 5.00to 6.00 
AlgDAMHA IOURUSE” cv cccacccece 5.50 to 6.50 
By-Product 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., del. $10.91 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens...... 12.50 
Foundry, Boston, delivered.. 12.50 
Foundry, St. Louis yeVKbowaxs 13.00 to 13.50 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill.... 13.00 to 13.50 


POMnarT;- AIABOME ) ocr asena 5.00 to 6.00 
Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
- BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Open-hearth, Pittsburgh...... $40.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 40.00 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia ... 45.17 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 40.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 45.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ........ 50.17 
SHEET BARS 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh “ $42.50 
Open-hearth, Youngstown.... 42.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ........ 42.50 
Bessemer, Youngstown ....... 42.50 
SLABS 
PURIGONER ssh seb uaaeeese' $40.00 


Re rere eee 40.00 
WIRE RODS 
Y%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh....... $51.00 
Standard extras, $2.50: per ton over %- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 


$10 over 0.75. 
SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.35c to 2.40c 


Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .. 2.35c to 2.40c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh..... 2.35c to 2.40c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh 2.50c 
Structural shapes, Phila...... 2.67¢ to 2.82c 
Structural shapes, New York 2.69c ad 
Structural shapes, ‘Chicago.. 60c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh...... SOc 
Tank plates, eee: 2.67c to 2.82¢ 
Tank plates, New York.... 2.59c to 2.84c 
Tank plates, Chicago......... 2.60¢ 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 2.40¢ 


Bars, soft steel, Philadelphia. 2.67c to 2.72c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.69c to 2.74c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago.. 2.50c 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.25¢ to - = 


Bars, rail steel, Chicago.. 
Bars, rail steel, mill ..ccecee 2.10c to 2200 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.40¢ 


Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.62c to 2.67c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.64c to 2.69¢ 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.4 

Bars, forging quality, Pitts. 2.65¢ 


Hoops, Bands, Shafting 


Prices per pound 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 3.00c 
Hoops, Pittsburgh, 20 gage, 

ee SM. ertakcecease 3.35¢ to 3.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh ........... 3.00c 
Cold finished steel bars, Pitts- 

ee eee ee 3.00c 
Steel shafting, Pittsburgh..... 3.00c 
Cotton ties, bundle 45 Ib. 

Pittsburgh .cavaccsvevieca $1.67 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill.. “_ 00 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis..... 27.00 to 32.50 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh.... 30.00 to 34.00 


Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.... 2.25¢ 
Angle bars, Chicago base.... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh.. 


3.00¢ to 3.15¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, Pitts.. 3.50¢ 
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Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.50¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago.... 3.10¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts. Standard. 4.00¢c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small.... 4.75c to 5.00c 
Track bolts, Chicago.......... 4.10c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh....... 2.55¢ 
Fie Beate, CRGBEOs 66 0. cack 2.60c 


Spike, ‘tie plate and truck bolt prices - 


for carlots. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 
Prices per pound 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh....... 3.00c 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.25¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh........ 2.75¢ 


Annealed. wire, Pittsburgh... 2.90¢ 
Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 


We. BA a wiwiendvces 3.35¢ 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.45¢ 
Barbed wire, galv.,  Pitts.. 3.80¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.45¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.80c 
Coated nails, count keg, 

eee re 2.70c 
Woven wire fencing (retailers)........ 65 off 
Woven wire fencing (jobbers)...... 67% off 

Chain, Piling, Strip Steel 

Prices per pound 
Chain, 1-in. proof coil, Pitts. 6.50¢c 
Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh 2.55¢ 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 
burg stamping quality.... 3.00c 


Cold rolled strip steel, hard 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
0.100-inch and heavier, base 5.00c 


Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK 
Prices per pound 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.75c to 3.85c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pitts....... 3.75c¢ to 3.85c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.07c to 4.17c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago. 4.09c to 4.19¢ 


TIN MILL, BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.75c to 3.85¢ 
GALVANIZED 


No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts. .. 4.90c to 5.00c 
No. 28, bessemer, Pittsburgh 4.90c to 5.00c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 5.22c to 5.32¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 5.19c to 5.34c 


BLUE ANNEALED 


No. 10, open hearth, Pitts.... 3.00c 
No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 3.00¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.22c to 3.32c¢ 


No. 10, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.34¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
ING ee OME: Natkcaswccs 5.35¢ 


Tin Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.... $5.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 


in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
1 to 3-inch, butt steel...... 62 50% 
1 to 1¥%-inch, butt iron..... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 


Additional 
Steel 334 to BRGIMER Sc. cccccceccecce 38% 
Charcoal iron, 3% to 4%-inch....... 5 


Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%-inch.. 35 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 


Four-inch, Chicago ....... «- - $59.20 to 60.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago... 55.20 to 56.20 


Three-inch, Birmingham....... 56.00 to 57.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ....... 49.00 to 50.00 
Six-inch and over, Birming- 

RR RR rrr 46.00 to 48.00 
Four-inch, New York......... 65.60 to 66.60 


Six-inch and over, New York. 60.60 to 61.60 

Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$116.00 

6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B. 
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New Year Brings Out Business 


Steel Buying Continues To Spread—Southern Pacific Places Large Car Order But 


Some Other Roads Hold Off—Fall of Pig Iron Production Is Checked 


In December—Shipments on the Increase 


ROSPECTS for the future of the iron and steel 
Pincesey continue to improve as the beginning of the 

new year finds géneral buying sustained in larger 
volume. 3uyers are showing a growing tendency to 
provide for their estimated first quarter requirements and 
are doing it with greater confidence in prevailing prices 
and in their ability to absorb this material in their oper- 
ations. While certain industries such as the automotive 
plants have taken the initiative in buying steel for 1924, 
the covering movement is spreading out to embrace 
practically all groups of miscellaneous consumers. At 
Youngstown fully 75,000 tons of sheet bars have been 
sold at the full $42.50 price. 

Iron TRADE REVIEW composite of fourteen leading iron 
and steel products begins the year at $43.06, a slight ad- 
vance in the final week. One year ago it stood at $40.67. 

The Southern Pacific in the closing days of the year 


finally distributed its order for 6550 cars making car awards 
in December the largest since March. Not all roads, how- 
ever, are willing to buy at present prices. The Reading 
withdrew its inquiry for 1000 cars though it was quoted 
2.35c steel it is understood. Building awards are good, 
the leading item being 6100 tons for the Ford Motor Co. 
assembling plant at St. Paul. 

After six months, the shrinkage of pig iron production 
seemed checked in December. The total for that month was 
2,905,806 tons and the daily average 93,736 tons, compared with 
2,891,191 tons and 96,373 tons respectively in November. Ac- 
tive furnaces gained 1, totaling 231. Production of coke iron 
for the year was 40,020,000 tons and including charcoal, 40,260,- 
000 tons, the greatest in history. 

At Chicago December shipments of pig iron were the 
heaviest of the year. New buying of iron in all districts 
still reflects the holiday quietness. 


Pig lron Stationary, Awaiting Buying Movement 


IG iron producers are convinced Pennsylvania and 


purchased for the first quarter, 


and a rapid increase in the volume bkave been made at $22, Buffalo. From 
of business is expected in January. New York and Philadelphia it is re- 
are made at $23, 


Prices generally remain stationary, ported that sales 


though not uniformly firm. A strong base furnace, plus 50-cent silicon differen- 
Southern iron is $21 to $22, Bir- 


feature of the situation is that melters tials. 
are requesting earlier shipment of their mingham. 
first quarter iron than they had anti- 


New York iron (2.25 
that a large tonnage remains to be tc 2.75 silicon) have been closed at $23, 
furnace, or $26.65 delivered. Several sales 


W. Va., awarded to the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. 





Car Orders Again Placed 











AR BUYING activity is increasing. 
Southern Pacific has placed 6550 
cars, 2975 to the Standard Steel Car Co. 





cipated; shipments have continued in good 
yolume, despite the letdown in new buy- 
ing. Chicago makers report their ship- 
ments in December were the heaviest 





MoLillid@haveDemend 


1200 to the Ralston Steel Car Co., 1075 
to its own shops, 805 to the General 
American Car Co., and 500 to the Pull- 
man Co. The Fruit Growers Ex- 








of the year. The customary holiday quiet 
prevails in the current market. TRUCTURAL 
The usual quotation on No. 2 foundry 


Another valley 


fron is $22.50, valley. season. Record 


merchant furnace increased its asking 


price to that level during the week. cast heavier demand. 
ing for Chicago and vicinity in 1924 
The market for basic iron is devoid of js yalued at $100,000,000 exclusive of 


ic . b= D4 ste » 7? 
‘Some iron still is available at $22. 


feature, and though. the customary quo 


are willing to accept $20 for large ton- 
nage orders. 


The ruling price for northern foundry 
furnace. Charcoal iron remains at $29.04, 


it is getting $23 to $25 for foundry. 
On its malleable up to 2.25 silicon it has by 


foundry range is £23 to $24. Boston 
reports there is less firmness in Penn- 
sylvania and New York producing cen- 
ters. Several sales of No. 2X eastern 





tinues undiminished despite holiday 
building 
planned for spring construction fore- St. Louis-Southwestern 1000 box cars. 


houses and small structures. Prices are 
tation is $21, valley, one or two makers firmer in the East. Exceptional tonnages 
still go at 2.40c, Pittsburgh, by smaller 
eastern mills. The 6100 tons of heavy. Northern Pacific is in the mar- 
shapes for the Ford Motor Co. as- ket for 15,000 kegs of spikes. 

and malleable quoted at Chicago is $23.50, sembling plant at St. Paul will be fab- 
ricated by the Minneapolis Steel & Ma- 
delivered Chicago. A Buffalo maker reports chinery Co. and the St. Paul Foundry 
Co., the plain material being furnished 
Illinois Steel 
a price of $23, and for 2.25 to 2.75 awards include 1720 tons for Claybourne 
silicon, $23.50 Another Buffalo maker’s avenue landing, New Orleans, to Lukens 
Steel Co., 1700 tons for Public Service in, the past week, a fair volume has 
Co. of Northern Illinois to Riter-Con- 
ley Co. and 2000.tons for Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad bridge, at Parkersburg, 
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press is inquiring for 1000 underframes 


shape buying con-- and Western Fruit Express for 1000 re- 


frigerators. New York Central award- 
programs ed 2000 freight car conversions and 
Estimated build- The leading independent rail maker at 
Chicago has taken 25,000 tons addi- 
tional and is booked full for first half. 
Chilean State railways bought 10,000 
tons of rails from United States Steel 
Products Co. Track accessory buying is 





Plate Sales Moderate 











Co. Other large 
LTHOUGH no outstanding ton- 


nages of plates have been booked 


come to makers from miscellaneous 
sources. At Chicago plates for car 
work are more in demand as railroad 
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January 3, 1924 


programs take definite form. The price 
is firm at 2.60c, Chicago. ‘Illinois 
Steel Co. has received a contract for 
15,000 tons of steel from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. and 8000 tons of 
steel from the Western Steel Car Co. 
for new cars for the Wabash railroad. 
The usual price in the East on attrac- 
tive tonnage is 240c, base Pittsburgh, 
with 2.35¢ occasionally. Bids on 2000 tons 
of plates, for a pipe line in the Lake 
Youngs development, state of Washing- 
ton, have been rejected owing to a 
technicality. It is reported that as low 
as 2.85c, Seattle dock, was offered, in- 
cluding customary extras. 















Bars Hold Steady 











OFT steel bars are steady at 2.40c, 

Pittsburgh, and 2.50c, Chicago, with 
no signs of weakness. Buying is fair 
for current needs and first quarter re- 
quirements are being booked. A west- 
ern mill finds December tonnage and 
specifications double November. Iron 
bars are in light demand at 3.25c to 
5.00c, Pittsburgh, and 2.40c, Chicago. 
Rail steel bar demand is increasing, 
fence post manufacturers and others 
taking more interest in the market. The 
quotation is 2.30c at Chicago, Speci- 
fications for hot and cold-rolled strip 
steels are pleasing in total tonnage and 
prices are firm at 3.00c, Pittsburgh, 
for hot and 5.00c, Pittsburgh, for cold- 
rolled. Cold drawn bars are in de- 
mand, especially from automotive man- 
ufacturers, whose needs are heavy, the 
General Motors Corp. taking 1100 to 
1500 tons for its Muncie, Ind., plant for 
first quarter. The quotation of 3.00c, 
Pittsburgh, is firm and sellers are not 
selling freely at that figure. Bolt, nut 
and rivet orders are increasing and 
slight concessions have been made to 
large users, though the market is firm 
for most part. Hoop and band book- 
ings are satisfactory but larger buying 
is expected shortly. The market is 
firm at 3.00c to 3.15c, Pittsburgh, with 
higher prices for light gage, narrow 
hoops. Heavier inquiries are coming 
out for reinforcing bars but awards 
are mostly in small lots. Prices are 
firm with less shading in rail steel. 





Coke Buyers Waiting 











ONDITIONS in the coke market 
generally remain unsettled; de- 
mand is light and prices in sOme dis- 
tricts show further weakness. One or 
two Connellsville makers have accept- 
ed first quarter business from _ blast 
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furnaces, at $3.75, ovens, while others 
quote $4.40 as minimum. A few first 
quarter and first half contracts for 
foundry coke have been written in the 
week at prices ranging from $4.75 to 
$7, though $5 to $6 represents the 
usual spread. Output for the week 
ended Dec. 22 reached 195,420 tons, 
compared with 183,060 tons in the 
preceding week, according to the Con- 
nellsville Courier; dve largely to in- 
creased operations by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. From Boston it is reported 
the December price of $12.50 on New 

foundry coke 
through January. 


England by-product 
probably will hold 





Wire Demand Heavy 











CATTERED buying of wire prod- 

ucts meets expectations for the sea- 
son and first quarter prospects are 
Specifications are in good vol- 
ume. Consumption, especially of nails 
promises to exceed that of the closing 
year. Mill stocks are lacking, particv- 
larly of small nails. Prices are firm at 
2.75c, Pittsburgh, for plain wire and 
3.00c, Pittsburgh, for nails. At Pitts- 
burgh operations are at 70 per cent. 
At Chicago demand is increasing, with 
much January shipment booked. Order 


bright. 


books are filing well. 





Tin Plate Users Covered 











S REGARDS more business for first 

quarter, and in some cases the first 
half, the tin plate industry has _ prac- 
t:cally a closed door. Some suspensions 
now unexpected later may leave room 
for additional business, but this is prob- 
lematical. A few inquiries appear from 
consumers who believe they have not 
protected themselves to the amount that 
later will be necessary. The price is firm 
at $5.50 per base box, base Pittsburgh. 





Sheet Bookings Larger 








EVELOPMENTS in the © sheet 
market are encouraging and point 
to a steadily improving situation. At 
Chicago, practically all the large makers 


are substantially booked for the first 


quarter. Bookings by valley mills and 
in the East are showing much im- 
provement. Pittsburgh reports that more 


orders are being placed at the full mar- 
ket prices, '3.00c, 3.85c, 5.00c and 5.35c, 
base Pittsburgh, for blue ‘annealed, black, 
galvanized and full finished grades, re- 
spectively. 

Mills representing more than 65 per 
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cent of full finished automobile sheet 
producing capacity are maintaining the 
price of 5.35c, and buyers are clos- 
ing at this figure though claiming to 
have offers at $3 to $5 per ton less. 
With the coming out of large tonnages 
for the first quarter in the eastern 
territory, lower prices have been named 
by some makers. Several have quoted 
3.75c, base Pittsburgh, on black, and 
some smaller interests, 3.65c. Only a few 
inills adhere to 3.85c on black. . Blue 
annealed sheets are 3.00c, base Pitts- 
burgh, with 2.90c in exceptional in- 
stances. Galvanized generally is 5.00c; 
some business going at 4.90c. Chicago 
prices are firm at 3.00c, 3.85c and 5.00c, 
Pittsburgh, on blue, black and_ gal- 
vanized. 





Nonferrous Ma rket Dull 








UIET trading rules nonferrous 

metal markets. Prices show little 
change except that tin dropped to 46.62%c 
Friday for spot and copper was easy at 
13c. The latter was a little more active 
‘or domestic use, after a period of 
dullness, but the export market was 
dull. Lead continues to be the strongest 
metal with supplies short for early ship- 
ment and the price 7.75c, St. Louis, 
and 8c New York. Zinc is slightly 
firmer at 6.27%4c, St. Louis for prompt 
metal. Aluminum is strong and_= sup- 
plies for the open market are limited, 
Prices are 26c to 28c for virgin, and 
a little higher has been asked in some 
instances. 





Pipe Buying Holds Up 











IPE mills are well booked in butt- 

weld sizes but lapweld business is 
lacking. Jobbers are active purchasers 
of tubular products. Heavier buying 
is expected soon against spring demand. 
Oil country goods tuying also is ex- 
pected to increase. Operations are on 
about 70 to 75 per cent basis. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Utilities continue to buy heavy tonnages 
of cast iron pipe. Municipal demand, fea- 
tureless for the past few months is 
expected to revive after administration 
changes in January. The leading maker 
booked 12,000 tons from Detroit City 
Gas Co. and about 4000 tons from an In- 
dianapolis utility. Denver placed 6500 
tons and Public Service Co. of Northern 
Illinois, 2800 tons with the same com- 
pany. Omaha placed 3000 tons with 
the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. Heavy 
inquiries are fewer following the holi- 
day season. Vernon, Cal., is in market 
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for 2625 tons, and Sacramento for 1164 
tons. Prices are firmer on small grades 
and are unchanged on larger sizes. 








Semifinished Is Quiet 











quietness still is ap- 
market for semi- 


QEASONAL 


parent in the 


finished material, though the pros- 
pects seem more secure for a_ buying 
movement of considerable scope in 


the near future. Prices generally arc 
firm. Many consumers have obtained 
protection on their first quarter re- 
Some contracts were 
Pittsburgh district in 
the week on the basis of $40, Pitts- 
burgh or 4 x 4-inch 
rerolling billets and $42.50 for smaller 
size. In certain instances the differ- 
ential was waived. Sheet bars are 
strong at $42.50, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
town, and contracts carrying that price 
have been fairly numerous. Sales of 
1500 to 2000 tons of rerolling and forg- 
ing billets have been made in_ the 
Philadelphia territory at $40, base 
Pittsburgh, for rerolling and $45 for 
forging quality. Several customers 
have covered their requirements for 


quirements. 
closed in the 


Youngstown, for 
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wire rods, which are quoted at $51, 
Pittsburgh. Deliveries on skelp or- 
ders are being made at as high as 
2.50c, base Pittsburgh, for auto wheel 
and tube skelp. Other skelp is avail- 
able at 2.35c and 2.40c. 





Little Change in Scrap 


January 3, 1924 


prices are 50 cents higher on practically 
all grades. 





Machinery Buying Light 




















RON and steel scrap begins the year 

with moderate trading and expecta- 
tion of heavier sales in January, as con- 
sumers’ stocks are low. Steel grades 
are moving better than others and some 
cast is also being taken. Prices have 
changed but little and there are move- 
ments both ways. At Pittsburgh some 
steel is being bought 2nd prices are about 
50 cents higher. At New York current 
buying is light but quotations are 25 to 50 
cents higher. Chicago sees little buying 
and it is established the rumor of large 
buying for Gary was unfounded. Prices 
are 50 cents lower there. Better buy- 
ing is noted at New England points and 
heavy shipments of steel are being made 
to Pennsylvania melters. Consumers in 
the Philadelphia district are lowering 
their bids and there are few sales. Con- 
sumers’ stocks are low. At Cincinnati 


USINESS in machine tools and shop 

equipment has been light during the 
week due to holidays and inventory pe- 
riod. Heavy buying was confined to the 
crder of the Southern railroad for 25 to 
30 machines, 15 being awarded to an 
eastern builder, and the purchase of 
20 to 25 tools by the General Electric 
Co. for the Schenectady plant. Other 
industrial buying inciudes the Dominion 
Bridge Co.; the Eltiott Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pullman Co., Chicago and Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, 
N. J. Immediate action is scheduled on 
the list for the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., Baltimore, while the Chicago board 
of education is expected to close soon. 
Inquiries are being received at Pitts- 
burgh from a large independent steel 
interest which last week decided on its 
expansion program for early 1924. Busi- 
ness for December, however, has been 
very satisfactory, and at present in- 
quiries are good. Crane buying is slack, 
inquiries light and only a few orders 
are reported. 



















Pri 
rices Present and Past 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Dec., Oct., Jan, joa: 2, Dec, Oct., Jan, 
1923 1923 1923 1924 1923 1923 1923 
FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
24.17. 27.27 29.27 Iron bars, Philadelphia ........ $2.62 2.62 2.62 2.365 
20.50 23.75 25.90 Iron bars, Chicago mills........ 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 
23.30 24.00 27.70 Beams, Pittsburgh.............. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.05 
23.77. 25.17. = 28.77 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.72 272 2.72 2.385 
23.00 25.60 28.80 ee oD a eee 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.18 
20.75 20.20 23.30 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.05 
22.50 23.90 27.90 Tank plates, Philadelphia....... 2.72 2.72 2.72 2.385 
24.75 25.00 27.50 Tank plates, Chicago ........... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.18 
24.26 24.51 29.56 Sheets, blk., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 3.75 3.75 S79 3.35 
21.50 23.25 27.75 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 3.00 2.95 3.00 2.50 
23.00 25.60 28.80 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh. 4.90 4.90 5.00 4.35 
28.80 30.05 33.15 Wire nails, Pittsburgh.......... 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.3 
23.27 24.52 27.77 
113.79 112.04 109.79 COKE 
Connellsville furnace............. 3.85 3.85 3.85 8.25 
Connellsville foundry, ovens.... 4.75 4.80 4.30 
42.50 42.50 37.50 
42.50 42.50 37.50 OLD MATERIAL 
40.35 41.50 37.50 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 19.00 18.35 16.10 21.65 
40.35 41.50 37.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 16.75 16.90 15.50 19.70 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 17.00 16.50 14.50 18.70 
2.40 2.40 2.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.... 19.00 19.00 18.00 22.25 
2.50 2.50 2.08 No. 1 wrought, Chicago....... 17.50 16.50 15.30 19.40 
2.72 2.72 2.385 Rails for rolling, Chicago....... 17.50 17.30 16.25 20.55 


Jan. 2, 

1924 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley del., Pitts...... $24.27 
i  cLcecg ab os eaeees 6 20.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa... 23.50 
“No. 2 foundry, del. Pitts........ 23.77 
*No. 2 foundry, Chicago....... 23.50 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 21.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton. 22.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace...... 24.50 
**No, 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 24.26 
Malleable, valley .......+5+-+- 21.00 
Malleable, Chicago .........-++.+ 23.50 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 
Gray forge, val. del. Pittsburgh 23.27 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts...... 113.79 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts.... 42.50 
Billets, bessemer, Pittsburgh..... 40.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh........... 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago ....-...e+0- 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........ 2.72 


*1.75 to 2.25. silicon. 


**2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


Composite Market Average 


Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 


Jan. 2, 1924 
$43.06 





Dec. 26, 1923 
$43.02 


Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Oct., 1923 
$43.84 


Dec., 1923 
$43.02 


Jan., 1923 
$41.17 


Jan., 1914 
$23.03 
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Aerial View of the Blast Furnace Group of the United States Steel Corp. at Gary, Ind. 
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Normal Business Returns In 1923 


Steel Demand Reaches Highest Point in History with Railroads, Building Work and 


Automotive Industry the Principal Contributing Factors—Future Prospects for 
Steel Are Bright—Over-production Causes Uncertainty in Pig Iron 


BY C. J. STARK 


Editor, Iron 


ORMAL conditions of business more closely 
were approached by the iron and steel in- 


dustry in 1923 than during any year since the 
war. The twelve-month period just past may be said 
to have carried to maturity the process of recovery of 
a free flow of trade, unmixed with the inflation or de- 
flation of war and their after-effects, for which the 
preparations and foundations were laid in 1922 follow- 
ing the great fluctuations in reverse of 1921 and 1920. 
Demands in 1923 were shaped more in accordance with 
sound present requirements or logical future develop- 
ment than by forces arising from the unbalanced and 
unsettled conditions of the postwar period. Apparently 
from the evidences of the past year, the readjustment 
to new conditions necessitated by the excesses and ab- 
normal stimulation of the war period is well on the 
road to completion in American industry. 

To all tests, domestic consumption of steel in 1923 
was the largest the country has ever known. No other 
peace year approached 1923 in its volume of output of 
steel. Considering the liquidated stocks in users’ hands 
the previous year and the fact that conservatism in mak- 
ing new commitments was so marked during the 
last half, it is believed any accumulation of unab- 
sorbed tonnage was of an exceedingly modest total. 
What is true in steel, however, is not equally applicable 
to pig iron for stocks on furnace banks rose in the 
last half to the largest total known in many years 
and still remain in large part. This unfavorable situa- 
tion doubtless is explained by the margin by which pig 
iron output exceeded that of all other years and plainly 
reflects a case of over-production. In no way, however, 
does this undisturbed tonnage detract from the fay- 
orable aspect of the large volume of steel production and 
the corresponding scope of consumption which it signi- 
fies because over-production in the case of the former 
is not apparent and furthermore the steel companies 
themselves were partially responsible for bringing this 
condition about through their increased offering of 
iron on the market. 

Production of iron and steel in 1923 
established new high marks for any 

Records for peace year. In pig iron a new record 

Output for the country for all time was 
scored with a production of approxi- 

mately 40,260,000 tons. This exceeds by about 800,- 
000 tons the previous high point of 1916. The show- 
ing in steel was only slightly less impressive. The 
estimated total output of ingots and castings was ap- 
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proximately 44,800,000 tons. This compares with the 
record of 45,067,000 tons in 1917. Consumption of 
Lake Superior iron ore in the 11 months from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 1 was the greatest ever known totaling 57,757,- 
000 tons. Shipments for the year, however, were ex- 
ceeded by those of 1916, 1917 and 1918 and were ap- 
proximately 61,000,000 tons. 

Beginning with promise, the year of 
1923 is ended with good prospects 


Outlook Is 
Bright 


again in the ascendency. Summed up, 
the heavy demand for steel the past 
year, in large part was due to the 
expanded and sustained activity in railroad replace- 
ments and additions, in building work, in automotive 
production and in the oil, water and gas industry. 
These requirements in total accounted for practically 
two-thirds of the year’s output of the mills. The 
fact that for all of these sources, the present scope 
of demand is continuing at a high rate with every 
indication of being maintained if not further en- 
larged, makes for favorable prospects in the steel 
market for the first half of 1924. This view of the 
future has been taking hold of the industry with in- 
creasing force, especially in the concluding months 
of 1923. As the year closed, confidence was stronger 
than in months. 
Prices in the year moved with marked 
‘ dissimilarity in pig iron and _ steel. 
Prices Move ,, a Ae 
Under the impetus of liberal buying 
Apart extending through the first four 
months of the year both pig iron and 
steel rose steadily and reached their high level in 
April and May. 
tapered off and the remainder of the year was a con- 


From that point forward buying 


test of endurance over prices between buyers and 
sellers. With the sharp falling off in sales in April 
and May pig iron quickly began to droop. The market 
by stages slipped lower and lower until in mid-No- 
vember when active buying was resumed it had de- 
clined from $8 to $10 per ton in seven months. One 
factor which undoubtedly contributed to this” slump 
of prices was the larger offering of iron in the market 
by steelworks furnaces. Competition from this source 
in 1923 was greater than it had been in years. Heavy 
importation of. foreign iron also was a factor. In con- 
trast with pig iron, steel prices after reaching their 
crest in May showed strong resistance to any down- 
ward tendency during the remainder of the year. 
While concessions were sought and obtained by buyers 
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from time to time in numerous lines these usually were 
developed from the smaller producers. On the major 
lines and with the larger makers the market on fin- 
ished steel held remarkably firm considering the lapse of 
new buying. The uncertainty over prices kept buying in 
check and general reductions seemed probable in the 
last quarter until buying for 1923 delivery reasserted 
itself in volume in December. It then appeared that 
the producers had won in the test over prices. 

The elimination of the 12-hour day ‘in the steel 
plants which became effective starting in August 
undoubtedly was a strong factor in holding steel 
prices steady during the period of reduced buying, 
especially in the final quarter. 
estimated the shortened 
steel production costs $3 to $4 per ton. 


It is commonly 


workday has _ increased 


Foreign demand contributed only in 


a small way to bring about the 


Exports Are 


large production of steel the past 
Moderate year and this further accents the 
unusual volume of domestic con- 
sumption. Exports totaled approximately 2,000,000 


tons representing about 6 per cent of the entire output 
of finished steel. Imports, however, were large totaling 
approximately 740,000 tons but were less than in 1922 
when they touched the highest mark since 1903. Of 
the 1923 total, pig iron which came largely from Great 
Britain represented about 365,000 tons. 


The price course of the whole market in the year 
is accurately portrayed by Iron TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite of 14 leading iron and steel products. In De- 
cember, 1922 this index stood at $40.53. In January 
it rose to $41.17, in February to $42.61, in March to 
$45.31, in April to $47.01 and in May to $47.52 which 
marked the peak of the 12 months. 
a steady descent is shown. The composite in June 
was $46.46, in July $45.39, in August $44.87, in Sep- 
tember $44.64, in October $43.04 and in November 
42.81. 
the average of the final month being $43.02. At 


From that point 


In December the trend again turned upward, 


present, the general level of prices as registered by 
the composite is 6.1 per cent above a year ago. 


Throughout the year the railroads car- 
G ried forward their tremendous program 
o 


Railroads 


of replacements and betterments upon 
Forwar 


which they had embarked in the latter 
part of 1922. According to official re- 
ports from producers embracing a larger part of the 
steel capacity of the country the railroads directly 
and indirectly absorbed about one-third of the total 
mill output the past year or about 9,500,000 tons. 
This was made up principally of rails and track work, 
cars and locomotives, bridges and buildings and a wide 
variety of miscellaneous needs. The demand for rails, 
while large in 1923, according to* present indications 
promises to be exceeded in 1924. Active buying of 
rails on a large scale has been carried on by the rail- 
roads all through the last: half until at present mill 
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capacity is booked to mid-year. For Chicago and west- 
ern delivery, 750,000 tofs was on order late in De- 
cember. The use of track fastenings and accessories 
for road improvement has been tremendous and orders 
have been large. Car and locomotive buying was 
substantial but did not reach the proportions of 1922. 
The number of cars placed by domestic roads was 
approximately 100,000 compared with 180,000 in 1922, 
but with only 22,000 in 1921 and 80,000 in 1920. Lo- 
comotive orders in 1923 were about 2000 compared 
with 2300 the year previously. Probably 600,000 tons 
of steel went into the construction of railroad bridges 
and buildings in 1923. 


Three distinct stages were em- 


braced by the pig iron market. 
The first of these extended through 


April and was marked by a con- 


Pig Iron Is 


Erratic 


tinuity of liberal bookings by the 
furnaces from month to month running over from 
the preceding year. 
that point, the advance from January to April 
amounting to $3 to $5 per ton. Shipments by the 
furnaces having reached the peak in March, began 
to’ decline in April and continued to shrink until 
they had fallen probably 30 per cent from the 
Unshipped stocks ran up 
New buying similarly was contracted and prices 
kept pace so that they had dropped $8 to $10 per 
latter that 
time, buyers impressed by the attractiveness of the 
market, 


Prices rose steadily up to 


maximum, rapidly. 


ton by the part of November. At 


their requirements 
through the first quarter of 1924. 
November and December were probably 1,500,000 
tons the bulk of which was closed within a few 


came out freely for 


Total sales in 


weeks. This buying activity turned prices upward 
At the 
1924, pig iron producers had _ the 


largest order books since May. 


and advances of $2 to $3 per ton resulted. 
beginning of 
Furnace stocks, 


however, have mounted until they now are in 
excess of 1,000,000 tons and their size leaves un 


certain the early future of the market. 


3uilding operations in 1923 were one 
of the features and went a long way 


Big Year in 
Building 


in making the year such a large one 
in steel demand. 
tural steel were the heaviest on record 
and aggregated about 2,100,000 tons. This represents 
approximately 70 per cent of the country’s workable 
In 1922, bookings were estimated at 1,920,- 
000 tons. After falling to the low point in July awards 


Sookings of struc- 


capacity. 


made some recovery in the succeeding months but it 
was not until December that the gain was substantial. 
At that time considerable revival in the volume of con- 
tracts being placed and figured was shown. At the be- 
ginning of 1924 the list of projects pending or in im- 
mediate prospect was large and with plain material 
prices more established, the signs indicated a projection 
of the more active market into the coming months. 
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Domestic Iron and Steel Prices in 1923 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Pittsburgh 
PIG IRON 


Jan. Feb March = April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Jessemer B29.27 $29.57 $31.67 $32.77 $32.07 $30.27 $28.52 $28.07 $28.27 $27.27 25.47 $24.27 
3 asic 27.67 27.87 a .37 32.77 31.57 29.12 26.92 26.77 26.77 25.52 22.57 22.77 
Foundry No. 2 28.77 28.77 31.37 32.77 51.9 29.52 27.37 26.47 26.52 25.17 23.77 23.47 
Malleable 29.02 29.02 30.97 32.77 31.97 30.02 + ef 26.47 26.37 25.02 ra 22.77 
Gray Forge 27.77 27 .87 30.77 31.77 31.17 29.02 27.02 26.27 26.27 24.52 23.27 23.27 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 44. 5( 45.50 47.10 48.50 48.50 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 41.50 41.50 
SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, Bessemer $37.50 $38.85 $44.50 $46.00 $45.00 $42.90 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $41.50 $41.50 $40.00 
Billets, Open Hearth 37.50, 38.50 «44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer 37.50 39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
Sheet Bars, Open Heart! 37.50 39.25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 2.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
ES aim wat 5x5 so aes be be 45.00 47.50 47.00 48.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
COKE 
I ace, Spot $8.25 $7.20 $7.15 $6.25 $5.10 $4.65 $4.35 $4.45 $4.55 $3.85 $3.80 $4.20 
Foundry, Spot ».00 8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 + 4.85 5.15 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Structur al Shapes, base 2 O5¢ 2 15¢ 2 35 2 45 2 50¢ 2 50c 2 50c 2 50c 2 50c 2 50c 2.50c 2.50c 
Plates, base 2.05¢ 2.15c 2. 35¢ 2.45¢ 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 
Steel Bars, base 2.00c 2.15¢ 2.30c 2.35¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2 .40c 
Cold Finished Steel Bars, base 2.50¢ 2.65¢ 2.85¢ 3 .00c 3.25c¢ 3.25c 3.25¢ 3.25c¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.00c 2 .90c¢ 
Strip, Hot Rolled base ; 2.75¢ 2.85c 3. 10c 3.30c 3. 30c 3. 30c 3.20c 3.15¢ 3.10c 3.00c 3.00c 2.79¢ 
Strip, Cold Rolled. base 4.50c 4.65c¢ 4.80c 5 .15¢ 5 .25« 5.25c¢ 5.00c 5 .00c 5.00c 5.00c 5.00c 4.75c¢ 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3-in. discount 66 64 64 63 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 62 
Standard Spikes. base 2.85c 2.90c 3. 15¢ 3.15¢ 3.15c¢ 3.15¢ 3.15c 3.15¢ 3.15¢ 3.15¢ 3.1Se 3.05c 
Wire Nails, base 2.70¢ 2.75¢ 2. 90¢ 3. 00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3 .00c 
Plain Wire, base 2 45c 2 60c 2 65c 2 70¢ 2 75¢ 2 75c¢ 2 75c z 75¢ 2 75c 2 75¢ 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
Hoops, base 2.75¢ 2.85c 3.10c 3. 30c 3. 30c 3.30c 3.15¢ 3.15c P. coe 5. 1Se 3.00c 2 .90c 
Bands, base 2.75c 2.85c 3.10c 3. 30c 3. 30c 3.30c 3.15c 3.15¢ 3 .15¢ 3.15¢ 3.00c 2 .90c 
Structural Rivets. base 3. 00c 3.00c 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25¢ 3.25c 3.15c¢ 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 2.75c 2 .90c 
No. 28 Black Sheets. . 3. 35« 3.35c 3.55¢ 3.85c 3.85c¢ 3.85c 3.85c 3.85c¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets 2. 50« 2.50c 2.70c 3.15c 3.00c 3. 00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 3.00c 2.90c 
No. 28 Galvanized Sheets 4. 35c 4.35¢ 4. 65¢ 5. 00¢ 5 .00c 5 .00c 5 .00c 5 .00c 5 .00c 5 .00c 4.85c 4.90c 
Tin Plate per base box $4.75 $4.75 $4.95 $4.95 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel $21.65 $23.40 $26.10 $25.85 $22.50 $20.50 $18.25 $17.50 $18.00 $16.10 $15.70 $18.50 
Low Phosphorus 25.15 27.00 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 29.49 22.70 23.50 22.50 20.70 22.50 
No. 1 Cast 22.65 24.50 27.70 27.75 25.60 23.75 21.50 21.10 21.50 13.35 18.50 20.00 


Average Monthly Prices of Leading Materials at Chicago 
PIG IRON 


Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Lake Superior Charcoal 33.15 $33.55 $35.55 $36.55 $36.65 $36.65 $36.60 $32.10 $32.05 $30.05 $28'65 $29.04 
Northern No. 2 Foundry ihre 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 1.20. 26:00) . 27.30: - 26.75 23:60 23.30 23.40 
Southern No, 2 Foundry.. 29.21 30.26 32.51 33.01 33.01 32.26 33.01 29.61 28.63 26.21 25.26 27.01 
Malleable.... 28.80 29.75 31.25 52:30 32.50 32.25 28.00 27.40, 26:75 25.00 23:30 23:00 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 
Bar Iron, base........ 2.35¢ 2.45¢ 2.39¢ 2. 60« 2. 60¢ 2.60c 2.55¢ 2.50c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 
Rail Steel Bars, base 2. 00« 2.05¢ 2. 30¢ 2. 30¢ 2. 30 2.30c 2.30c 2.30c 2.30¢ 2. 30c 2.30c 2.30c 
Steel Bars, base ; 2.08 2.21 2.34c 2 .43« 2.50 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c¢ 2.50¢ 2.50c 
Structural Shapes base 2.18c 2.31c 2.44c 2. 53« 2. 60c 2. 60¢ 2.60¢ 2.60c 2.60c 2.60c 2.60¢ 2.60c 
Plates, base 2.18c 2.31c 2.44c 2. 53c 2. 60¢ 2.60c 2. 60¢c 2.60c 2.60c 2.60c 2.60c¢ 2.60c 
Sheets, No. 28 Black, base 3.59¢ 3. 59¢ 3.65c¢ 3. 84¢ 4.198 4.19¢ 4.19¢ 4.1le 4.09c¢ 4.09c 4.09c 4.09c 
OLD MATERIAL 
Heavy Melting Steel... . $18.70 $19.75 $23.15 $22.40 $19.75 $17.75 $17.10 $16.25 $16.55 $14.50 $13.80 $16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought... we 19.40 20.50 23.25 22.75 19.95 16.95 16.60 17.05 18.25 15.30 14.10 16.00 
Rails for Rolling. ............ bas 20.55 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 18.40 17.75 18.30 16.25 15.10 17.00 
Car Wheels....... a. ee ce 25.35 26.50 28.50 27.65 24.30 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18.60 17.85 19.00 
No. 1 Cast.... 24.30 25.75 28.50 27.55 24.20 23.25 23.29 21.20 21.50 20.40 W.55 21.50 


PIG IRON 


Basic, Eastern Pennsylvania $27.70 $28.15 $29.35 $30.75 $30.75 $28.14 $27.25 $25.10 $25.10 *$24.00 $22.60 $23.20 
No. 2x Foundry, Philadelphia 29.56 30.10 32.00 32.76 32.76 30.60 28.00 25.81 26.21 24.51 23.01 24.26 
No. 2X Virginia, furnace. . 27.50. 27.50 28.25 29.25 -28.00 28.00. 27.25 . 26:25 25.50. .25.00 25.00 24.50 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Phila. $29.76 31.36 35.45 *35.45 35.79 34.79 33.79 32.79 *30.50 *30.50 *30.00 30.00 
Standard Gray Forge, Eastern Pa. 28.20 28.50 30.00 30.50 29.50 28.50 27.30 25.10 25.00 24.00 22.60 23.35 
ROLLED PRODUCTS 

Tank Plates base, Philadelphia 2.385¢ 2.525c¢ 2.77c 2.945¢ 2.92c 2.845¢ 2.82c Rene. 2.820. Bitee. 2. tee -2.¢ae 
Structural Shapes, base, Phila 2.385c -2.525¢ 2:77e¢ 2.845¢ 2.87¢ 2.82c 2.82c 2.82c 2.82c 2.Jec.-2.tee a2:d2e 
Steel Bars, base Philadelphia : 2.385c¢ 2.525¢ 2.705¢ 2.82 2.77¢ 2.745c 2.72e 2.dae 2.tge 2.720 ~2.72e 2.7ae 
Bar Iron, common base, Phila. 2.365c 2.45c 2.705c 2.845c 2.82c Zz tec 2.72c Z.7ac 2.72c 2.62c 2.62c 2.62c 
Sheets No. 10 Blue Annid., Phila. 2.95¢ 3.10c 3.22¢ 3. §2¢ 3.42c 3.32¢ 3. 32c 3.32c 3.32¢ 3.32c 3.32c 3.32c¢ 
Billets, Open Hearth, Philadelphia. $43.57 $45.17 $49.02 $50.17 $49.97 $47.42 $45.17 $45.17 $46.67 $46.67 $45.17 $45.17 
OLD MATERIAL 

No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel. ... $19.70 $21.20 $24.85 $23.50 $20.40 $18.65 $17.25 $16.00 $16.85 $15.50 $15.50 $17.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought... 22.25 24 10 27.60 27.00 24.40 22.75 18.85 17.50 19.00 18.00 17.75 19.00 
POO. 3. Beene COMME, boss canciescs 23.30 24.7 28.00 26.85 24.80 22.75 21.00 20.00 20.35 19.70 19.50 20.50 


t These prices are based on English low i iahiai iron at Philadelphia. 
* These prices are largely nominal. 








































































Years Pig lron Output Largest 


More Than 40,000,000 Tons Produced and Consumed—T wo Major Movements 






With Quiet Buying Between—Competition of Steelworks Stacks Cuts into 
Merchant Market—Foreign Iron Able to Enter at Times 


IG iron made history in 1923, 

with the largest annual produc- 

tion to the present time, over 
40,000,000 tons being made The _ near- 
est approach was in 1916 when 339,- 
019,123 tons were produced. 

As consumers’ stocks were not much 
larger at the end of the year than at 
the beginning, although stocks on some 
makers’ yards were heavier, 1923 ap- 
parently saw a-record in consumption 
as well, notwithstanding periods when 
buying was hand-to-mouth. Purchases 
were carried on quietly except in two 
major buying movements, one in first 
quarter for second and third quarter 
and one in November for first quarter. 
The first saw a huge tonnage with 
successive sales at increasing prices, 
50c to $1 per ton at a time until the 
market reached $31 or higher. 
The second was inspired after a 
long dull period by low prices such as 
$18.50 at Buffalo, to meet which valley 
furnaces went to $19.50 or $20, thereby 
arriving at the price which buyers 
had mentally pegged as the point from 
which a turn upward would take place, 
since they knew such figures in many 
cases went below production costs. 
More than 1,000,000 tons were booked 
in November in the Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
sections. 

Consumers were encouraged to buy 
for first quarter in November since 
while the scrap market had advanced, 
pig iron had declined $10 or $12 per 
ton below the high point of the pre- 
vious March. While many consumers 
contributed to the million-ton sales 
in November, numerous large tonnages 
were bought by middle interests for 
speculation. Increases of $1 or $2 
per ton were brought about in late 
November but larger consumers by 
that time were under contract and 


only small sales were made in various 
districts. The year ended with a 
quiet market and small lot buying, 
with only an occasional 1000 to 5000- 
ton lot. 

On the rising tide of prices starting 
shortly after the first of the year, 
blast furnaces resumed until 322 were 
active in May, the largest number 
active since December, 1918, when 351 
were in blast. The highest number 
active at any time was in August, 
1918, when 371 were blowing. 

Failure to realize upon predictions 
of $35 iron made in March is traceable 
to a period of overproduction then 
commencing. The heavy domestic out- 
put, with large shipments from Scot- 
land, England, Belgium, France and 
Czecho-Slovakia flooded the market 
and made buyers indifferent about 
forward purchases. This foreign iron 
at times brought prices the equivalent 
of domestic market figures but at other 
times furnished competition although 
during a period of railroad embargoes 
into New England, considerable for- 
eign iron was sold in Boston at rela- 
tively high figures. 

Because of fear of the effect of over- 
production, blast furnace operators 
commenced to curtail in July until 
at the end of the year only about 230 
blast furnaces were blowing. 

Last half opened with quotations 
dropping severely and each succeed- 
ing sale was at 50 cents or more under 
the last preceding one, a direct reversal 
of February and March. Melting de- 
creased, particularly among jobbing 
foundries, but because consumers’ 
stocks were low small orders were 
placed and gave a semblance of activ- 
ity. In last half some foreign iron, 
by no means comparable with the 
quantity received in the first quarter, 
came in from India, England and 


Scotland as prices were _ favorable. 

Steelworks competition in pig iron 
sales was keen This was not only 
a dominating influence at times but 
a trying factor for the merchant fur- 
naces, since steelworks stacks, with 
lower costs could sell at lower figures 
than merchant furnaces. Closely re- 
lated to this condition were various 
mergers, mainly those effected by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., and 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. The for- 
mer always was more or less of a 
factor in open market pig iron selling and 
as regards the latter, the Cambria Steel 
Co., always had a regular pig iron 
buying clientele. But the merged 
companies have more iron to offer 
than the separate companies. The 
increased use of scrap in open-hearth 
furnaces and bessemer converters must 
be reckoned with. Formerly it was 
not extraordinary for a steelworks to 
buy much pig iron in the open mar- 
ket. That was when a low percentage 
of scrap was utilized. Now the scrap 
content is at least equal to pig iron 
and in some cases more scrap than 
pig iron is used to make steel. Con- 
sequently steelworks have excess pig 
iron capacity and have become sellers 
in an important way. 

An idea of the trend of prices is 
furnished by the following averages 
compiled by W. P. Snyder & Co., on 


basic and bessemer: 


Bessemer Basic 

1922 1923 1922 1923 
en .....5. $19.59 $27.50 $18.19 $25.58 
fen. .s-. 19:50 28.02 17.75 26.38 
Mar. .... 19.39 30.26 18.00 30.02 
April ... 20.54 31.00 19.30 31.00 
May .... 24.40 30.10 24.91 28.06 
June .... 25.00 28.50 25.00 26.57 
We. oecsd.d 2500 26.70 24.55 24.75 
PBB ance B67 26.50 25.41 25.00 
SS 26.50 32.93 24.50 
UGi.ces Sa50 25.20 30.00 23.25 
ON ecae She 23.03 27.60 20.81 
Déc..... 28.10 *2aee 24.75 *21.00 
Average 25.75 *27.19% 24.02 %25.57 2/3 


*Estimated. 


Coke Ovens Doubled Production Effort 


ORE than doubling their pro- 

duction effort of 1922 was the 

Connellsville beehive coke oven 
operators’ answer to the effort of blast 
furnace operators in 1923 when the lat- 
ter made more pig iron than ever before 
in their histories. Since, however, the 
1923 coke production was a little less 
than one-half of the 1916 output, the ban- 
ner year with 21,654,502 tons, it is safe 





to assume that a greater contribution than 
ever was made to blast furnace prac- 
tice by by-product coke. Several instances 
were recorded where merchant furnaces 
turned to the by-product grade and some 
at present still are utilizing it. 

The wave of beehive coke demand in 
the first half reached its crest the week 
of June 23 when 316,720 tons was pro- 
duced, against 68,050 tons in the corre- 
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sponding week of 1922. The year opened 
with a coke buying movement in progress, 
mainly as a substitute for anthracite coal, 
which loaned strength to the blast fur- 
nace and foundry grades. Late in the 
preceding year blast furnace coke con- 
tracts were taken at $7 to $7.50 for the 
first quarter of 1923. Some who waited 
until January paid $8 to $8.50 for filling- 
in as well as contract tonnages. By 
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February the price had declined to $6,75 
to $7, at which time numerous. con- 
tracts were closed for second quarter. 
On the strength of increasing demand 
the price worked upward until in the 
latter part of March $7.50 and $7.00 
were the prevailing Early in 
April a decline set in, contracts going to 
$7 to $7.25, while spot sales were made 


levels. 


as low as $6.75. 


Considerable demand developed abroad 
in March and middle interests com- 
menced to buy up large tonnages, order- 
ing them shipped to seaboard. Coke 
oven operators, confidently believing this 
foreign demand would be sustained for 
a long period, increased their output 
weekly. Soon the piers became flooded 
with coke for which no destinations had 
been provided and railroads inaugurated 
numerous embargoes which created large 
lots of distress coke with low prices. 


By early May, standard coke had re- 
ceded to $5. A few blast furnaces con- 
tracted at 50 cents higher but others 
held off until June and closed at $5.25. 
Then the market slowed up considerably 
and spot sales were recorded at $4.50. 


Wire Sales 


OT ONLY was the base quota- 
tion on wire and nails ad- 
vanced steadily through first 
half of 1923 but a change in extras 
early in the year made a general ad- 
vance, the selling price increasing ma- 
terially. This was especially true of 
first half. 
izing increased, and a $3 differential 


Extras for size and galvan- 


over plain wire was placed on an- 
nealed wire. The effect is to equalize 


prices and remove inequalities that 
had crept in through several years. 
Prices Jan. 1 were $2 above De 
cember. Independent makers were $2 
per ton above the leading producer on 
annealed wire early in the year but 
the latter soon advanced equally. In 
prices were advanced $2 
under heavy buying, which 


February 
per ton 
was not checked by that action. In 
March a rise of $2 per ton on nails and 
$5 on barbed wire and staples was 
made. Inasmuch as some makers 
advanced single products while others 
made increases on all products an ir- 


regularity developed in second quar- 


Periodical S 


ECAUSE of large needs in their 
own finishing departments, per- 
iodical short supply of various 
forms of semifinished material, mainly 
sheet bars, were noted in 1923 by 
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Contracts placed at higher. figures were 
revised to harmonize with prevailing mar- 
ket levels. 


Demand for medium sulphur coke took 
precedence and many smelters. closed for 
3000 to 10,000 tons at a time. Users of 
anthracite coal, too, became active as pur- 
chasers of coke as a substitute for the 
period of the anthracite strike. Blast 
furnaces were blown out and banked 
and general weakness in the standard 
48-hour fuel market developed so that 
prices on it and medium sulphur coke 
were on a par at a $4 minimum. Cur- 
tailed production brought slight strength 
and in September $5.25 to $5.50 were 
the quoted levels on furnace contracts. 


Weakness followed the settlement of 
the anthracite strike and fourth quar- 
ter contracts developed $5 quotations. Due 
to uncertainty regarding the price sit- 
uation, however, many covered their needs 
in the spot market as low as $4.25. 
In October numerous blast furnaces be- 
came inactive, one coke maker losing 
orders totalling 65,000 tons monthly. 
Drastic cuts in coke production then oc- 
curred but prices as low as $3.50 ap- 
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peared spasmodically and $3.75 to $4 
were openly quoted. Negotiations for 
first quarter 1924 supplies found the coke 
makers disinclined to name prices below 
cost and from $4 to $4.50 was the 
spread quoted, several contracts being 
noted at $4.25 to $4.40. 


Similar fluctuations took place in con- 
nection with foundry coke. It started the 
year with $9 to $9.50 and in December 
$4.75 to $6 was the quotable market. All 
year two or three brands commanded pre- 
miums of $1 to $2 per ton over the 
regular market prices. 


By-product coke enjoyed an increased 
demand for blast furnace use although 
as usual much was used in foundry op- 
eration in the East as well as Detroit, St. 
Louis, Birmingham, Cincinnati, and other 
sections. Indicative of the trend of by- 
product coke prices, the Seaboard By- 
Products Coke Corp. commenced the year 
quoting $12.84 to $12.91, delivered to 
Newark and other northern New Jersey 
foundries. These were reduced May 1, 
June 5 and July 1 by 50 cents per ton. On 
Nov. 6 its price became $10.91, which 
held throughout December. 


eavy at Advancing Prices 


ter. This was corrected by lower fig- 
ures being raised under stress of 
demand. 

Bookings of 60 to 90 days were in 
the hands of mills at the beginning of 
the year and this was not lessened until 
the final quarter, while much heavier 
backlogs were accumulated at times. 
Sales were scrutinized and buyers with 
tonnage on books were not allowed 
to contract further. This restraint at 
times was virtual allocation. 

First quarter sales were considered 
the heaviest in the history of the in- 
dustry. As usual during a movement 
of such size, consumers pressed vig- 
orously for delivery and with output 
restricted producers were unable to 
meet consumers’ requirements. Sales 
were greater than production until 
nearly mid-year and increased mill op- 
only to meet in- 


erations sufficed 


creased Specifications were 
during first 
quarter and consumers then  slacked 


buying. 
filed unusually heavily 
considerably as all were covered lib- 


erally. Fall buying and needs of 


Japan for rebuilding after the earth- 
quake came into the market simul- 
taneously and gave a period of heavy 
demand. 

Toward the end of the year in this 
market, as in practically all depart- 
ments of the steel industry, consumers 
adopted a course of conservatism and 
if not covered bought only for cur- 
delaying their tonnages 
While heavy 
requirements for 1924 were forecast 
these did not go on mill books at the 
usual time and the market had a slack 


rent needs, 
until aftetr inventory. 


appearance that belied the real con- 
dition. 

Wire and its products were scarce 
early because of large consuming de- 
mand and as mills were unable to at- 
tain production near capacity, caused 
by shortage and lack of raw material, 
separately and in conjunction. As 
steel mills supplied more wire rods 
and labor conditions eased, allowing 
higher wire operating rate, consumers 
received more nearly their require- 
ments. 


ortages in Steel Supplies 


stee] mills. At. different periods, not- 
ably in the first half these shortages 
extended to the various units of the 
United States Steel Corp., such as the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., on 





sheet bars and the National Tube Co., 
on billets and skelp. Purchases were 
made in the open market, one out- 
standing tonnage being 100,000 tons 
of slabs and 75,000 tons of tube rounds. 
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Sheet bar makers in the Mahoning 
valley had obligated themselves so 
heavily for the first quarter late in 
November, 1922 that by the middle of 
January the majority were out of the 
market. The beginning of the second 
quarter found at least two places for 
every pound of sheet bars produced 
and premiums commenced to be of- 
fered. Practically no free tonnage was 
to be had and transient buyers en- 
dured considerable hardship. In May 
the open-hearth steel shortage was so 
acute that numerous buyers gave atten- 
tion to the use of bessemer as a sub- 
stitute and in some directions this was 
done extensively. 

The official sheet bar, billet and slab 
price at the beginning of the year was 
$36.50. In Feburary, nominal markets 
began with $38.50, $40 and $42.50 
quoted in respective weeks on sheet 
bars, billets and slabs, with consumers 
loath to place their second quarter 
business at the latter relatively high 
level. On March 6, however, a Cleve- 
land maker obtained $45, Cleveland or 
Youngstown, on second quarter billets. 
The sheet bar market was clarified in 
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that month by a sale at $42.50 and ‘a 
month later $5 higher prevailed. Re- 
rolling billets sold in the East in April 
as high as $50. Youngstown and other 
makers allocated their tonnage to regu- 
lar customers for the third quarter 
at $45 but the majority returned the 
contracts unsigned. Open market pur- 
chases were the rule and in general 
these receded to $42.50. Contracts were 
revised on that basis. This level was 
generally recognized as the market 
price for the third quarter. 

Near the close of 1923, billets and 
slabs again were procurable at $40, 
Pittsburgh or Youngstown, but the 
sheet bar price remained firm at $42.50. 

Most of the time forging billets 
commanded their usual premium of $5 
over 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets. At 
times however, a large figure was 
available such as $55 the latter part 
of March and again in May and $58 in 
April. 

Wire rods supplies too, were short 
of the needs of various buyers. The 
usual figure quoted at the beginning of 
the year was $50 to $53, the $47.50 
then being nominal. 


official figure 
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Export tonnages brought $55 to $57.- 
50. In Feburary the American Steel 
& Wire Co., commenced to quote two 
bases, $47 on No. 5 and $49.50 on 
heavier. Two advances of $2 each 
were inaugurated, and while premium 
prices as high as $60 were paid in 
May, the market became more clari- 
fied in June at $51 and $53.50 for the 
third and last quarters. Due to ex- 
busi- 


pansion in their wire products 
ness, large makers are restricting the 
quantities of rods they are offering 


for sale. 

Skelp’s position all year was strong 
and in the first half came far short 
of supplying the visible demand of 
pipe and tube makers. Early in the 
year it was quoted at 2.00c to 2.25c 
By March it had advanced to 
2.75c to 3.00c which levels receded in 
May $5 or $6 per ton. During the 
last half little new demand developed 
outside of contractural arrangements. 
Some effort was made to maintain plate 
bases of 2.50c, but some concessions of 
2.40c were made and in November and 
December skelp was available as low 
as 2.35. 


Rails Are Featured by Unusual Activity 


NUSUAL activity was reflected 
in production and sale of heavy 
steel rails during 1923. Mills 
started the year with large order books 
as a result of heavy buying in Sep- 
tember, 1922, when many roads bought 
for 1923 at $40 base mill. Indications 
point to another heavy rail year in 


1924. Buying for 1924 started in May 
and at the close of the year rail 
mills were booked through the first 


half of 1924 and in some cases through 
July and August. Business booked 
in 1923 was taken at $43, base mill. 
One railmaker in June quoted an ex- 
tra of $2 on 110 to 130-pound rails, 
but this later was withdrawn. A fair 
amount of export rail business went 
to American makers, notably from 
Imperial Railways of Japan and South 
Manchurian railways, but principal for- 
eign business went to European mills. 

Light rails, 25 to 45-pound sections, 
reduced from billets, enjoyed a good 
demand in the first half of 1923. Sales 


started to decrease in June when coal 
mining became restricted, the shrink- 
age becoming more pronounced as the 
year ended. In January the ruling 
price was 2.15c, base Pittsburgh. By 


of spikes, bolts, tieplates and angle 
bars. Prices were practically station- 
ary. Bookings of track fastenings for 
1924 delivery are large and furnish 
an encouraging backlog for steel mills. 





February it advanced to 2.25c and , k 
: . : The average prices paid for steel 
this prevailed although some business LHIgF : : 
: as rails in the United States from 1901 
was taken in the last quarter at 2.15c. to 1923 foll 
A 23 follow: 
Rerollers quoted about the same prices ™ 
caziy’ m1 the year. bat atthe clase:  29seies 6 cei sess s ees deakes vese sss $43.00 
; I sci ts 40.75 
were selling $5 to $10 a ton lower. sR eee tal ck 2d denice ecu 45.68 
. ; Aa tas ciddbant Seeks cncvinntan 52.64 
Beene Duping Of eaile breugne Wo TOW. on. fa ccc cece cinccckcuesese sane 47.50 
corresponding tonnage of track fasten y9q7.70°700.70000UIIIII Site 
in > m ; > + rork las wlan daw eee ede cae sunrees cern 32.75 
— and heavy Kegemamannge Ps SN COREY xcch viel saceidauduxwnel 28.00 
caused railroads to buy large supplies 1901................ccececccccceccecee 27.40 
Light Rail Prices by Quarters, 1914-1923 
Per Pound and Per Gross Ton 
1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
wey Dees ee 1.07c 1.55c¢ $50.00 3.00c 2.75c 2.45¢ 3.00c 1.50c 2.15¢ 
April 1.... 1.25¢ 1.07¢ 2.10c 55.00 3.00c 2.45c¢ 3.25¢ 2.506 1.60c 2.25c 
July 1....1.25¢ 1.07c $47.00 $70-$80 3.00c 2.45c¢ 3.75¢ 2.20c 1.75c 2.25¢ 
Oct. 1....1.25¢ 1.25c 47.00 75.00 3.00c 2.45c 3.50c 1.65¢ 2.15c 2.15¢ 











Weakness Marks Coke By-Products 


HE leading coal tar by-products 
were generally weak and lower 
priced during the year. Heavy 
production in the preceding year, brought 
large distillate supplies, which more than 





met the active demand early in the year 
for motor fuel. New sources of outlet 
were developed and as the situation im- 
proved gasoline from California crude oils 
was placed upon the market, interfering 








not only with the sale of motor fuel, 
but also with industrial distillates. 
eign countries, 
noting a weakening, contributed to the 
dullness by holding off their purchases. 


For- 
ordinarily good buyers 
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In the summer good export business 
was placed, and demand developed for 
fuel, Sellers of gasoline, began gener- 
ally to use motor fuel with gasoline. 
This business aided: sellers to tide over 
the lean months, and in last of the year 
with contracting for the present year a 
large proportion of distillate production 
However, 


was going into motor fuel. 
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a number of the smaller sellers were 
not able to provide a steady source of 
motor fuel production, placing distillates, 
particularly benzol, on the market at con- 
cessions; thus influenced the market con- 
siderably. 

In sulphate of ammonia, export buying 
during the first three or four months was 
heavy, with prices advancing from $3.45 
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to $3.80 late by April, continuing fairly 
good until July. Heavy domestic buying 
came in May, annual contracts ‘being 
placed at about a $3 advance over 1922. 
In the second half, business became de- 
cidedly dull. The earthquake in Japan, 
with the resultant unsettled market con- 
ditions in that country, caused the post- 
ponement of deliveries on many contracts. 





Naphthalene Flakes 
Naphthalene Balls 





Jan. 
$0.30 


Benzol 

Puluol 0.30 
Solvent Naphtha 0.27 
Phenol 0.24 


0.065 0.07 0.85 0.09 0.10 
0.075 0.08 0.95 0.10 0.11 0.10 0.09 


Spot Sulphate of Ammonia 3.10 


Coal Tar Products Market in 1923 


Producer prices, f. o. b. works 

Feb. March April May June July 

$0.30 $0.30 $0.30 $0.29 $0.26 $0.26 
0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0 .30 0.30 
0.27 0.27 0.27 0.27 0.26 
0.24 0.24 0.24 0.26 0.26 


Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
$0.26 $0.24 $0.22 $0.215 $0.21 
0.30 0.26 0.25 0 


0.075 0.08 
0.09 0.09 0.085 0.085 0.09 
3.075 3.00 2.95 2.85 yy fo 








Pipe Makers Unable To Meet Demands 


NABILITY of pipe makers to keep 

pace with demand in first half and 

for buttweld the whole year marked 
1923. Ninety-day backlogs were the rule 
and producers often had more than 
that on their books. Sustained con- 
sumption prevented jobbers acquiring 
normal stocks and extensive building 
programs promise similar demand in 
1924. Mill stocks depleted in 1922 were 
not replenished and production for stock 
would require 30 to 90 days. 

Except during spring and 
labor shortages production was 80 to 
90 per cent. The 8-hour workday was 
believed to have cut output about 10 per 
More serious was the labor ex- 

the summer, preventing pro- 
ducers filling pressing orders. By April 
makers were selecting tonnages. Reg- 
ular customers were not allowed to 
pyramid and speculative buying was 
prevented. In March additional orders 
depended on how much was due the 
buyer. By April many producers quoted 
prices at time of delivery. 

Demand for oil country goods was 
particularly heavy during first half but 
later crude oil cuts stopped drilling and 
stopped pipe buying. Activity in gas 
drilling in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia in last quarter brought demand 
for gas sizes. 

Price changes were confined to the 
first four months. Until Feb. 1 66 per 
cent off prevailed on 1 to 3-inch black 
pipe, though a Wheeling maker asked 
$4 per ton higher on black and $2 per 
ton higher on galvanized. Independ- 
ents advanced Feb. 1 by $4 to $5 per 
ton and Feb. 3 the National Tube Co. 
followed, quoting. 64 off on black. At 
that preferential discounts to jobbers 
were eliminated. March 19 the Wheel- 
ing producer issued a card, $6 per ton 


summer, 


cent. 
odus in 


above the market, quoting 61 off on 
black and 49% off on galvanized. The 
National Tube Co. and _ independent 
makers advanced $4 to $14 per ton April 
19, making the discount 62 off on black 
and 50% off on galvanized. Aug. 1 the 


Wheeling came to the same level and 
this market continued to the end of the 
year. Wrought pipe makers advanced 
Jan. 25 by $8 to $20 per ton, on various 
sizes and these prices held through the 
year. 





April 12, 1913 to May 


Nov. 1, 1915 to Jan. 


April 19, 1923 to aate 





Changes in Discounts on Steel Pipe 


Daie 
Jan 1, 1910 to Oct. Pe 
Oct 1, 1910 to Oct. ah, DM Ast eK Sadi ors 
Oct ey BEE SO Oe. Aa ARR ws cb wees wns 
Aes, OR ene Oe Bree... BS, SOE Riia ccc cease. 
Dec. 15, 1911 to Jan. of eee 
Jan. 1, 1912 to July So See 
July RE SS ee” 3S, ) + 
suly 34, 1912 to Sept. 10, 1912.........5.. 
Sept. 10, 1912 to fan. 1, 1913............ 


Jan. Fu BE is > ae | 5 


2 
may gig eene ee Aue. 8, W913... 0600.00 
ee a oe a |) Sr 
it. af, avae tO Feb, 2, 1998......asce0. 
Fan... @ 2984: 00, April 20, 1914......0ecer%es 
April 20, 1914 to Nov. 2, 1914............ 
Us eee OO Pek, 22, TOES. 08 oc ciee ces 
Feb. 11, 1915 to May 133. JSR 
ee ee ee Be |) | 
Jame: 12, Bene-00 Jute 17, 1915 «0520060005: 
yan 17, 4940 © Age. 15. 2901S... 6.2560 oe 
Ae. “13, Tete 80 Nov. 1, 1995......caces. 


Jan. Se | Re Oe 
Jan. “me eee wooed, 15, 1916.......6.2%.. 
HOD, 25, 3910 tO Heb, 29, 1916. ... 0. cccses 
Pep. 275 1916 00 Mar. 15, 1916......c0cce. 
Mar. 25, 2916 to Mar. 29, 1916......0s060 
Mar. 29, 1916 to April 3 ere 
April 21, 1916 to uly 24, 1916............ 
BEES ES Se a |) Seer 
es Fe SPEND OP, 1 TRIG i 6. ccccsacs 
Oe... os Bee ce Nov, 15, BOIG. 0. cc cccess 
now. 15, 1916 00 Dee, 4, 2916... 0.200605 
fo ee eee Se 
Dec. Re RE Sle ae. | |} 


Sizes Butt Weld 
in Basing Discount 
inches Black Galv. 
Tea ee 78 68 
— 2 to 3 80 70 
nae 2 to 3 81 7 
ia 2 to 3 83 76 
aa 2 to 3 83 76 
gana 2 to 3 82 75 
view 2 to 3 82 75 
ee 2 to 3 81 74 
et 2 to 3 80 72 
og (36-403 80 71% 
ios 36'S Ss 79% 71 
ce Sees 79 70% 
5,0 ae OS 80 71% 
oe 9 003 80 71% 
eae % to 3 79% 71 
com ore 2 80 71% 
oa ws 82 72% 
soe % to 3 80 69% 
soe 6 OS 79 68% 
vee” Sees 79 63% 
sa Se SS 79 57% 
~ see 79 63% 
cl ae? 78 63% 
a> Se wes 77 62% 
ce ee eS 76 60% 
sow 26 ta 3 75 59% 
wo. OOS 74 57% 
ws ee 73 55% 
suk ere 72 53% 
coe 96°OS 70 50% 
... % to3 70 55% 
—<« owe 69 55% 
ree gree: 3 69 55% 
ae oe 68 54% 
os Gees 66 52% 
os ae 208 64 56% 
SO: SET MEET, Gi BUA ivcesvevcuccesas %4 to 3 62 48% 
ee RS SE ae ee | | ree % to 3 60 46% 
Pe aes Ob OY. “GE Ties ess. ceadesnvs % to 3 55 41% 
Nov. 6, 1917 to Jan. Se Ne ee 44 to 3 51 37% 
Jan Ro eR. STR) Re i, ee oe ¥% to 3 54 40% 
WRAMT. Bs RPAS- EO ADT 23, TO ss. cccccaceucee %4 to 3 57% 44 
April 13, 1921 to july TET a wes bed Seman ss 1 to 3 62% 50 
eS Ee ore 1 to 3 64% 52 
oe Ag SS OSS te ee 1 to 3 68% 56 
ae SS ee eee 1 to 3 71 58% 
AR as RS Oe > ee 1 to 3 68 56% 
ets Sey SOROS ED, BS PRES cos 5 cca 'vinge os 1 to 3 66 54% 
Pee. .13, 1923 to April 19, 1923... .ccecrvcess 1 to 3 64 52% 
Abe i ts 62 50% 


*Level adopted by independent companies Dec. 31, 1920. 
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Scrap Market Steady Struggle 


Consumers Resist Prices Quoted by Sellers While Latter Seek Continuously To Force 






Prices Upward—Expectation Held Steadily of Buying Movement Which 
Failed To Appear Though Strength Came Later 


HROUGH practically all of 1923 

consumers of iron and steel scrap 

resisted prices asked by dealers 
and the latter as consistently looked 
each week for the promised buying 
movement and higher prices, which 
every condition continually seemed to 
forecast. The year was unusual in 
the long continuance of the silent 
struggle which was like a tug of war 
with neither side winning decisively 
and the same condition being carried 
over into the new year. Yet dealers 
appear to have sold a large tonnage 
of scrap and consumers have had all 
they have required for their large 
production. At the beginning of the 
year a number of contracts held over 
from 1922 and the declining market 
made it possible for dealers to pay 
above the current quotation and yet be 
able to deliver tonnage at a fine profit. 


From January to December con- 
sumers stayed out of the market and 
forced dealers to do the selling. Al- 
ways there was an offer for steel or 
other grades of scrap at about $1 
under the going figure. If a dealer 
met that offer the new price was at a 
lower level. At an early period deal- 
ers did some speculative buying, 
prices at a level below the preceding 
year, apparently offering chance of a 


profit. An apparent scarcity existed 
for a time and these factors brought 
a substantial advance in quotations 
through first quarter, the successive 
increases aggregating a large part of 
previous losses in the general down- 
ward movement. 


Scrap users apparently were sure 
of their ground and stood firm in their 
determination not to be stampeded 
by advances and talk of scarcity and 
after nearly three months’ resistance 
they won the day and a decline started 
that lasted to the end of the year. 
With such success, consumers contin- 
ued to resist and carried the same 
tactics through the remaining months, 
with the result they were able to buy 
the market down and obtain a con- 
santly decreasing price. 


Efforts by holders of scrap to stem 
this decline were not efficacious, al- 
though in August, and extending into 
September, a better tone developed and 
a slight advance in prices came about. 
This was short-lived and by October 
a further decline followed the period 
of no buying. 

Late in the year dealers generally 
agreed that prices had reached a level 
relative to other commodities that 
warranted safety in accumulating stock 
and considerable tonnages went into 


yards to await a better situation. Rail- 
road accumulations, which had been 
moderate through most of the year, 
began to be offered more freely just 
before winter’s approach and much of 
this went into yards on speculation. 


The situation through the year was 
peculiar, no period of active buying 
appearing, and from week to week 
there seemed to be nothing but small 
buying and absorption of 
nages as seemed bargains. At times 
special grades were in demand : by 
foundries dependent on this source for 
their raw material, but there seemed 
always plenty at moderate prices. Yet 
all consumers obtained as much scrap 
as they required through the year and 
dealers must have sold a 
total of scrap, without its making a 
definite impression on the market. 


such _ ton- 


tremendous 


Taken as a whole the year presented 
no feature in the iron and steel scrap 
market except as the constant struggle 
between consumer and seller gradually 
wore down the price 
lower level. 

At the close the same deadlock ex- 
isted, neither side yielding markedly, 
and considerable stocks in yards ap- 
parently having little effect on prices, 
which strengthened generally on im- 
portant grades in principal 


structure to a 


centers, 


Refractory Output and Prices Steady 


TEADY production, sustained 
shipments, and few price changes 
were some of the features of the 

refractories market in 1923. Peak ac- 

tivity in March, with new orders for 

fire clay at the record rate of 126 

per cent of capacity, was followed by 

a steady decline in that grade for 

the second quarter and a slight increase 

for the third quarter, which increased 
ratio of new business to over 60 per 
cent, was maintained each month 
through last half. In _ silica, how- 
ever, an average of about 40 per cent 
was maintained through the last nine 

months, new orders reaching 134 

per cent of capacity in March. 

Kiln operators then began to be 
confronted by operating difficulties 
such as labor and car shortages, and 
at the same time orders for large 


quantities of brick were being re- 
ceived. Production and shipments of 
fire clay remained fairly even, pro- 
duction averaging 79 per cent for the 
first quarter, 83 per cent for the sec- 
ond, 75 per cent for the third, and 
about 75 per cent for the fourth, 
while shipments showed 78, 81, and 71 
per cent respectively, and slightly in 
excess of 70 per cent for the final 
quarter. Production of silica by quar- 
ters averaged 56, 56, 48, and 45 per 
cent, while shipments were on a basis 
of about 57, 59, 48, and 40 per cent. 

The year opened with No. 1 Penn- 
sylvania fire clay at $43 to $46, and 
silica at $42 to $44. Late in March 
demand was sufficiently large to sus- 
tain an increase of $5. Incoming 
orders and contracts were so numer- 
ous, some for the third quarter, that 
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makers were inclined to name prices 
prevailing at time of delivery. In 
April came a wage advance of about 
11 per cent, similar to that inaugurated 
in the steel industry. By June, con- 
sumers were cutting down inventories 
greatly and concessions appeared in 
silica. July 1 that grade was reduced 
$2 per thousand, to $45. A period 
then ensued when consumers were or- 
dering only what brick they needed 
and shortly after the middle of 
August fire clay declined $3, going 
back to $45 to $48. This reduction 
failed to stimulate the market and 
only meager tonnages were booked. 
Oct. 10, prices were reduced $3 fur- 
ther, fire clay going to $42 to $45, and 
silica to $42. Probably 75 per cent 
of the silica brick manufacturers 
maintained that level the remainder 
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of the year but smaller producers 
immediately named $40, and the year 


ended with a few quoting as low 
as $38. 

Chrome brick and magnesite re- 
mained firm at $50 and $65, respec- 


tively, until early in December when 
chrome brick was reduced $2 to $3, 
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going to $47 on contracts and $48 
on spot tonnages. 


The majority of orders for fire clay 


and silica involved 50,000 to 250,000 
brick, occasionally larger lots were 
bought for linings or for new con- 


struction, such as for expansion pro- 
grams carried on by the Otis Steel 
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Co.;;) the Wisconsin Steel Co., the 
Trumbull-Cliffs Furnace Co., St. Louis 
Coke & Chemical Co., National Tube 
Co., and Carnegie Steel Co. Outside 
of the steel industry, large lots were 
taken by the Duquesne Light Co., the 
West Penn Power Co., and others for 
boiler settings and similar work. 


Manganese Duty Has Little Effect 

















EVELOP- s x peacetime year, 
ments in Imports and Domestic Production of Manganese though considera- 
ferro man- bly under the war- 
. Alloys—Im ports of Manganese Ore 
ganese during 1923 time rate. But no 
oa In Gross Tons 
indicate the pres- cP raduction——,, Imports————_,, Imports real shortage was 
ent duty, the high- Ferro- Spiegel- Ferro- Spiegel- Manganese experienced as pro- 
rn . manganese eisen manganese eisen ore ; otal & 
est ever applied to a hl Ne aA 240,000 123,000 108,000 202,000 ductive facilities es- 
this metal. has OU Sas Seca wan 150,039 68,589 72,011 wwe wee 374,451 tablished during the 
7A a ae 100,694 55,042 NS ed iL eR 401,000 
failed to encourage Wes ok euceeenss 286,365 110,685 See 6 Sows 601,437 war met all demand 
: “se Lp Soe re 175,C09 84,014 See PO ease 333,344 eT > ame 
much domestic¢ “7S italia 325,133 303,535 2 ee 491,303 readily. Excepting 
production of man- BOTTA obs 6 ations 328,000 187,000 2S ree 663,500 for 579,000 pounds 
. RUB oS vows os eet 275,204 187,233 a ae oes 576,321 ae es 
ganese pre. For- PRR crs so uwucctes 144,260 114,556 55,263 200 313,985 of tungsten in fer- 
+ or : - ot eee ery 100,731 76,625 82,997 2,870 283,294 oY ea im- 
1 gieaanabangso ee UF ck cciev 119,495 106,980 128,070 77 345,090 Tes, 2 
the source of al- «| Sees 125,378 102,561 99,137 1,015 300,661 orts of tungsten 
l 4,602 104,013 80,263 20,970 176.852 P 8 
. 1) Ree 6 04,01; 80,26: 20,971 76,85 
most the entire oer ns 71376 153,055 114,228 25,383 242,348 were made, the 
American produc- SL Ga wale bs 456 we 82,209 142,831 88,934 16,921 212,765 country living al- 
; ager RMR RL 40,642 111,376 44,624 4,579 178,203 : 4 
tion of terroman- | eee 55,918 283,430 87,400 48.994 209,021 most entirely trom 
oe. . SR eae 55,520 244,980 84,359 103,268 221,260 ae 
ganese. Thus, the ee harnaee 62,186 227,797 52,841 $5,457 257,033 stocks on hand 
duty serves entire- —_— when the 1922 tar- 
*Estimated. e 
ly as revenue and aninate iff was enacted. 
comes entirely Prices then rose 


from steel producers without affording 
benefit to manganese ore miners. 
Nor has the duty afforded a monop- 
ely to domestic producers. During the 
first 10 months of 1923 ferromanganese 
mports were about 103,000 gross tons, 
so that it seems certain total imports 
for the year will be reported 108,000 
to 110,000 tons. In the past 20 
years, imports of 1923 were exceeded 


only twice, 1913 and 1910. On the 
basis of the above calculation, and 
estimating domestic production at 


250,000 to 255,000 gross tons, imports 
supplied about 30 per cent of domestic 
This is notable as in 
biggest ferromanganese 
year, 1920, before the present duty 
became effective, imports only 
17 per cent of domestic consumption. 

As was foretold in the Jan. 4, 1923, 
issue of Iron TRADE REVIEW, a scarcity 
of ferromanganese developed during first 
half. At the beginning of the year 
the price was $100 duty paid tide- 
water, and heavy sales were attended 
by advances. In April the price was 
established at $120 for shipment at 
makers’ convenience and the supply 
was sold practically to September. 
Spot and nearby metal commanded 
$125 to $135. First hands in May and 
June marked up their minimum price 
to $125 but the movement had reached 
its crest and an easier tendency de- 
veloped. Resale material was sold 


consumption. 


the 


preceding 


were 


under the first hand price and brought 
out reductions in the latter. Resales 
were made as low as $107 to $110 but 
about October the resale supply 
seemed liquidated. In July importers re- 
duced to $117.50 and in October to 
$110 which they maintained the re- 
mainder of the year. Domestic makers 
in September reduced to $112.50 and 
in November sold considerable tonnage 
at $106 to $107.50, after which their 
minimum became $109. 

Some German ferromanganese was 
sold early in the year but was not a 
factor here owing to the effects of 
the French invasion of the Ruhr. 

Conditions in spiegeleisen paralleled 
those in ferromanganese. At the be- 
ginning of the year, with output sold 
well ahead, prices ranged from $32 
to $36, furnace, for 20 per cent. By 
March, output had been sold _ sub- 
stantially through July. By May the 
forward price had gone to $45 to 
$47.50 while spot and nearby deliv- 
eries were bringing $50 to $55. Early 
in June the market showed an easier 
tendency and spot sold at $47.50 to 
$50. In September sales were made 
at $44 to $45. In October there was 
a sharp break at $38 to $40, which 
continued remainder of the year. 

Consumption of the special ferro- 
alloys .entering into the manufacture 
of high speed and general alloy steels 
reached proportions unequalled in any 


from $2.75 to $7 a short ton unit, in 
the course of a month, but the price 
for ordinary wolframite of $8 a unit 
in December, 1923, was only 50 cents 
a unit above the price in December, 
1922. The price of ferrotungsten dur- 
ing much of the year was barely if 
any above the cost of production, due 
to keen competition. Ferrotungstea 
prices this year ranged between 81 and 
95 cents a pound. 

Most consumers of 4 to 6 per cent 
carbon ferrochrome were covered for 
1923 under yearly contracts placed at 
12 cents a pound, contained, specifying 
shipments during the year. Prices of 
low carbon grades were dominated by 
import offerings, due to falling rates 
of foreign exchange which reduced re- 
placement costs of stocks of the alloy 
here. 

Most 1923 contracts for 50 per 
cent ferrosilicon were placed at $82.50 
to $85, delivered, but the open market 
reached $95 in the early spring, sag- 
ging to $80 in November. Some 1924 
contracts were placed at $80. 


The leading producer of vanadium 
maintained the base price of its open- 
hearth grade, which is the tonnage 
grade, at $3.50 a pound contained, 
through: the year. Tool steel grades 
were quoted between $3.75 and $4.25. 
Operations in the Peruvian mines re- 
sumed in the autumn after a two-year 
shutdown. 
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Steel Plate Production Large 


Railroad Car and Locomotive Purchases Constitute Backbone of Market—Oil Storage 





Tanks Take Unprecedented Volume—Shipbuilding Consumption Negligible— 
Upwards of 80,000 Cars in Sight for Closing in 1924 


ARGE production featured the steel 
plate industry during 1923, Rail- 
road car and locomotive require- 

ments constituted the backbone of the 
market. Continuance of heavy railroad 
business into 1924 is expected because 
of large car inquiries under negotiation. 

Great activity was reflected in con- 
struction of oil storage tanks, purchases 
of which were unprecedented in volume. 
Considerable tonnage of plates went 
into riveted pipe lines and other con- 
struction. Good demands came from 
all regular lines of consumption except- 
ing shipbuilding. Indications point 
clearly to the fact that the main back- 
log of plate business prior to the war, 
namely shipbuilding, has been virtually 
wiped out for years to come. 

From a price standpoint, 1923 business 
was far more desirable than that in 1922. 
The average price of tank plates for 
1923 was 2.417c, base Pittsburgh, com- 
pared with 1.729c, for 1922, and 1.498c 
for the period 1904-1913. These prices 
are not truly comparative as far as pro- 
costs were 


were concerned, as 


increased by reason of elimination of the 


ducers 


12-hour day. The average shipping 
price during 1923 was lower than the 
average selling price shown above, as 
the major portion of tonnage rolled 
shipped on contracts booked at 
lower prices prevailing late in 1922 and 
early in 1923. 


Generally, 2.00c, base Pittsburgh, be- 


Was 


came a firm price early in January and 
the advance continued until leading pro- 
ducers, in April, established the 2.50c 
price to which they adhered during the 
remainder of the year. As a result of 
the sold-up condition of larger makers, 
eastern mills early in the year booked 
much business at premiums for quick 
shipment. In April these mills obtained 
2.65c to 2.75c, base Pittsburgh for early 
delivery and on some_ shipments to 
western and middle western consumers, 
higher than 3.00c, base 
With the beginning of May, the 
eastern price dropped until late in the 
vear the usual quotation on plates was 
2.40c, base Pittsburgh, with some con- 


they obtained 


mill. 


cessions. 
Considerable difficulty experi- 


1923 in 


was 


enced during the first half of 


Shape Bookings Break 


buying in 1923 
Actual re- 


TRUCTURAL 

surpassed all records. 

ported bookings are estimated to 
exceed 1,750,000 tons, as compared with 
1,690,566 tons in 1922, the previous 
record. On the basis of total tonnage 
booked, but not accounted for, busi- 
ness for the past year was nearer 2,- 
100,000 tons, or 70 per cent of the 
country’s annual 3,000,000 
tons, as given by the department of 
30okings in this volume 


capacity ot 


commerce. 
approximate rather ‘closely the coun- 
try’s workable capacity in view ol 


In 1922 bookings were 
1,920,000 


labor shortage. 


estimated at approximately 


tons. 

March, with 220,400 tons of reported 
business, exceeded any other month 
in history of the industry, and the 


first quarter, with a total of 578,581 
tons, was better than any other quar- 
ter or 3-month period. 

In 1922 business was comprised 
mostly of commercial and civic work. 
During the first 11 months this work 


totaled than 150,000 tons, and 
included such items as a station, Chi- 
cago, 20,000 tons, and the Equitable 
building, New York, 18,000 
work was an important fea- 

New York the year’s pro- 
gram called for 80,000 tons, much of 
which 


more 


tons. 
School 

ture. In 
was placed. 


Important strides were made in in- 


dustrial building, especially power 
plant construction. The more _ im- 
portant were the plant of the Com- 


monwealth Co. Chicago, involving 
10,000 tons, and a plant forthe Pub- 
Neo for 
which 9800 tons has been placed. 


lic Service Corp., Newark, 
: > r - « : nPc? 
sridge work appeared well in excess 
of the before. Railroads 
more active, and states and municipal- 


year were 
ities were larger buyers. The predomi- 
nant project was the Jersey Central 
bridge over Newark Bay, Jersey City, 
calling for approximately 50,000 tons, 
of which 21,000 tons was bought. 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, besides 
placing heavy tonnages was in the 


95 


getting out full production, due to labor 
shortage. Use of copper-bearing steel 
increased during the year, especially for 
railroad cars, being specified for its re- 
sistance to corrosion. 

Car buying in 1923 did not approach 
the volume of 1922 business, but orders 
in sight in December involving upwards 
of 80,000 indicated continuance of good 
demand well into 1924. Practially all 
1923 came from do- 
Following is a com- 
parative statement of buying for domes- 
tic use from 1920-1923: 


car purchases in 


mestic sources. 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
January ...... 15,000 11,000 1,700 4,500 
February 9,300 14,500 200 7,000 
oo re 42,479 12,000 1,400 5,500 
eae ae 9,800 31,500 350 20,500 
May 2,200 18,250 250 8,000 
UE OS ot ata 1,785 13,100 1,500 5,500 
fC eee 1,450 13,700 900 7,000 
Po eee 2,777 1,610 15¢ 7,000 
September .... 897 10,350 550 3,500 
October ..... liao 12,700 6,500 6,500 
November .... 5,050 18,500 7,000 2,500 
December .... *10,000 23,255 550 2,500 
WOO: Gaiccs *100,883 180,465 22,050 80,000 
*Estimated. 
Locomotive buying totaled about 


2000, as against 2300 in 1922, the major 


portion being bought in the first four 


months. 


All¥Records 


market 25,000 tons 
and figured on large amounts for other 
projects. 

The marked by 
stable plair material prices. 


several times for 


year was fairly 


On the bulk of tonnage placed where 
Pittsburgh 


base used, prices in- 
during the first four months 
from 2.00c, the highest price in 1922, 
to 2.50c, remained. Chi- 


Cago prices approximated them closely. 


was 
creased 


where it thas 


Early in the year better prices were 
done in the form of premiums. In 
March and April, prices as high as 
2.75c, Pittsburgh, were not uncom- 
mon, as high as 3.00c being reported. 
In the last half concessions were noted, 
some smaller mills shading 2.50¢c, 
Pittsburgh, as much as 10 points, but 
this business was light. 


Steadiness of price continued in the 
face of lighter buying prevailing over 
much of the last half. By the end of 
February leading mills were booked 
well into the second quarter; a month 











96 


later, the majority were sold up over 
the first half, and one mill well be- 
yond. 

In no month did business approach 
the dullness recorded in recent years. 
The dullest period was October, but 
then so much business was in pros- 
pect that the market in most centers 
was stronger than in months preced- 
ing. 

The most pronounced drop was in 
May. The decline then ap- 


Heavy Bar 


PENING 1923 with the holiday 
seasonal 


sharp 


season bringing no 


falling off in demand, the soft 


steel bar market had every sign of 
Large bookings were carried 


over from 1922 and much unsatisfied 


strength 
demand was backed up for late or- 


ders. Many mills were covered for 
full production during first quarter and 
some refused to book further orders. 
Deliveries averaged three months, An 
heavy per- 


unusual feature was the 


centage of specifications. 

With agricultural implement and au- 
tomotive interests large users and rail- 
road car builders seeking material It 
was natural that heaviest demand should 
come from the West. Within the first 
60 days difficulty developed in placing 
orders and at times the tonnage re- 
fused by mills was fully equal to book- 
further 
continued until June when conservatism 


ings. Demand for contracts 
appeared and for the first time de- 
mand was less than production. 
While inquiry fell off and remained 
smaller than before, there was no less 
demand for shipment and users continued 
to press for delivery. Production was 


increased by practically all mills as 
the year advanced and in some cases 


Addi- 


tional steel thus made available was 


close to capacity was attained. 


absorbed promptly and did not ease the 


situation. 


Prices advanced from 2.00c, Pitts- 


Cast Pipe Bought Freely 


AST iron pipe makers found the 

past year peculiar in that from 

the first the close 
they had plenty of business and yet 
there was an apparent dearth of formal 
inquiry most of the time. The winter 
had seen unusual demand and _ the 
year started with shop books well 
filled and plenty of business in sight, 
the most active and auspicious be- 
ginning in many years. Even before 


month to 








IRON TRADE 


peared to be due more to other causes 
than general conservatism. Foremost 
factor was congestion prevailing at 
mills and fabricating shops, where for 
labor shortage ex- 
isted. This was so pronounced that 
late in April an eastern railroad 
bought from warehouse 2500 tons of 
The rapid 
increase in cost of building materials 
Wage contro- 
most 


several weeks a 


shapes for quick delivery. 


was also a deterrent. 


versies were a factor but in 


January 3, 1924 


cases the trouble was _ shortlived. 
Awards since December, 1919, were: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. ...« 173,294 72,100 32,000 135,000 
Feb .... 184,887 78,700 25,600 171,000 
March 220,400 139,300 52,300 150,400 
April .... 186,117 200,968 55,900 122,250 
May .... 131,875 185,065 50,800 110,700 
SURE 400s  aeeeer 168,894 66,900 90,400 
hf eee Be fa 158,012 60,200 90,400 
Aug. .... 134,431 156,559 59,000 72,000 
Sept. .... 121,045 146,827 86,000 77,400 
Oct. .... 107,797 133,037 97,800 45,600 
ON, «bea he ore es 112,367 99,800 49,200 
My 5 hos on eae 138,737 71,500 47,000 








Total ..1,495,526* 1,690,566 759,100 1,161,359 
*Eleven months. 


emand Keeps Mills Busy 


burgh and Chicago, at the opening of 


the year, to 2.40c, Pittsburgh, and 
2.50c, Chicago, in April, the latter 
continuing through the year. During 


the period of most pressure for con- 
tracts premiums of $2 per ton were 
taken by independent producers gener- 
ally, and at one time some makers were 
able to obtain up to $15 premium for 
immediate delivery. Some concern 
was expressed by conservative sellers 
at this situation, but it did not last 
long and produced no effect. 

A new card of extras was put into 
effect July 5, 
to $20 per ton and 
equalities that had grown up through 


increasing prices $1 


correcting in- 


several years. 

Iron bars did not follow a parallel 
course and through much of the year 
producers had little business, produc- 
tion being interrupted at times by lack 
of orders. In April slow delivery of 


steel bars caused larger buying of 
iron bars and delivery was advanced, 
but by June demand had _ lessened, 


conditions were listless and _ mills 
ran at a low rate. Prices varied little, 
advancing about $5 per ton from the 
beginning to the highest ‘point in April 
and May and losing practically all 
this advance by the close. 

Cold drawn bars followed much the 
same course as soft steel bars, enter- 
ing the year with strong demand anl 


much buying, advances being made to 


the usual active season was at hand 
makers had declined to quote on much 
of the inquiry and confined their sell- 
ing to a considerable degree to meet 
needs of regular customers. By Feb- 
ruary small sizes had been sold for 
several months ahead though there was 
room for larger pipe. For the re- 
mainder of the year makers found 
plenty of tonnage to keep their books 
filled, coming from quiet buying with- 





the middle of the year, aggregating 
about $12. Later the price declined 
$5 per ton. Higher prices did not 
check early buying and premiums were 
paid for delivery. In April more busi- 
ness was offered than makers could 


take. 
Rail steel bars were in small de- 
mand. Except for some reinforcing 


bar demand when soft steel was not 
sellers were unable to ac- 
cumulate much business. Though de- 
mand picked up in second quarter it 
did not months 
offered small business. One cause of 
slack demand was the slow position 
of agricultural implement makers, who 


available, 


continue and _ later 


normally use considerable of this ma- 
terial. 

Bolt and nut makers had good busi- 
ness during ‘first half, inquiry being 
turned down early and buying in the 
final third being hand-to-mouth. Prices 
were advanced 5 to 10 per cent on bolts 
and nuts, but rivets were somewhat 
dull. Covering for first quarter of 
1924 was late and lacked enthusiasm. 

Much the same course was followed 
by consumers of hoops and bands as 
in the case of other bar mill products. 
Demand increased steadily to an apex 
in April, with heavy bookings and ad- 
vance in price, until producers would 
accept no more tonnage. In fourth 
quarter demand was dull and few users 
were active. 


to Capacity 


out bidding. In fact, most public let- 
tings were met by figures from only 
a few makers, and prices were pur- 
posely high on the part of some to 
avoid taking the business. By the 
middle of the year sales entirely with- 
out bids were in volume equal to 
production and there was no need to 
seek tonnage. Shops were behind 
delivery requirements most of the time 
and buyers urged quicker shipments 
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that their construction programs might 
be expedited. By August the best 
delivery possible on new business was 
November and December and _ small 
sizes were sold for the year. During 


fourth quarter, cities were active in 


IRON TRADE 


covering large tonnages for 1924 and 
considerable tonnage was covered for 
that delivery. The year closed with 
shop books well filled and all makers 
busy on orders, quiet buying contin- 
uing and prices well maintained except 





oa 


for occasional concessions on larger 
sizes to balance production. Quota- 
tions advanced $6 to $8 per ton during 
the year on heavy demand and high 
cost of production, makers confining 
sales to regular buyers. 


Sheet Buying Heavy. Taxing Capacity 


EAVY consumption of sheets 
H was a feature of the 1923 mar- 

ket. Either a feast or a famine 
of orders met independent manufac- 
turers and created contrast between 
their condition and that of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. The latter main- 
tained a backlog and in the early part 
of the year this was three to five 
months’ business when about 85 _ per 
cent was actual specifications. The 
greatest period of activity was in March, 
as shown by the accompanying table 
which represents the condition of inde- 
pendent manufacturers reporting to the 
National Association of Sheet and Tin 


Plate Manufacturers, giving percen- 
tages of capacities: 
Sales Production Shipments 

te eee 89.2 92 87.7 
eee 94.7 89 81.5 
MOTeN csnten ss 108 92.7 95.3 
ee 65.6 90.9 90.5 
PORE rer 82.7 88.6 94.7 
TURE Shades a eS 79.9 85.3 
OE feud g tik 34.5 65.3 71.8 
ee eee 39.9 80.1 80.2 
eee 86.2 71:5 79.3 
Oe ae toe ate k aid 62.8 76.6 78.3 
Se ee ee *60 *74 aD A 
Se rae re och *61 *72 *76 

*Estimated. 

Price fluctuations were more prev- 


alent in first than last half. The figures 
reaffirmed Nov. 23, 1922 by the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for first 
quarter of 1923, namely 2.50c, 3.35c, 
4.35c and 4.70c for blue annealed, black, 
galvanized and full-finished automobile 


Record Made in Year's Tin 


manufacturers to supply  can- 

makers and other consumers of 
tin plate so that production for the 
year was broughf to a new high total, 
was a noteworthy feature of the past 
year. High operating rates were the 
rule except during the spring and sum- 
mer when the usual labor exodus 
from the hot mills took place and 
when a tin bar shortage appeared. It 
is estimated the year’s production was 
at least 37,500,000 base boxes and con- 
sumption approximated some such fig- 
ure, making it a banner year for both 
production and consumption.  Ship- 
ments were high through the 10 
months starting in March and in the 
first half the American Sheet & Tin 


. 


| coment effort by tin plate 


sheets respectively, represented the 
nominal first quarter market since in- 
dependents were able to obtain figures 
much in advance. Early in February 
the leading interst reaffirmed those 
levels for second quarter but Feb. 26 
advanced blue annealed and black $3 per 
ton, galvanized $5 per ton, and full-fin- 
ished $6 per ton. This advance was nom- 
inal because it had nothing to offer for 
delivery in second quarter but served 
to indicate the trend for third quarter. 

During first quarter, particularly in 
March and to a certain extent into sec- 
ond quarter, independents’ prices varied 
widely from those of the leading inter- 
est. At one time in March blue annealed 
was sold by independents at $12 per ton 
above the American company’s figure 
of 2.65c. Against the leading interest’s 
figure of 5.35c on full-finished sheets in 
April, some premium prices of 7.00c 
were obtained. By May, prices of in- 
dependent manufacturers, due to re- 
duced demands of consumers, com- 
menced to seek the Steel corporation’s 
levels, and in third and fourth quarter 
concessions of $2 to $3 per ton com- 
menced to appear, first on black and 
then on galvanized. Thes® were fol- 
lowed in October by prices on blue an- 
nealed $2 per ton under the American 
February one or two independent man- 
ufacturers inaugurated two _ separate 


Plate Co. shipped more tin plate by 
2 or 3 per cent than in any _ corre- 
sponding period in its history. 

The official $4.75 price, reached Nov. 
3, 1921, and reaffirmed Nov. 23, 1922 
by the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. as its level for first quarter and 
first half of 1923, held until Feb. 26. 
The leading interest then increased to 
$4.95, several independents having 
reached $5 the previous week. The 
wage advance of April increased the 
cost of making tin plate approximately 
15 cents per base box and another 
factor was the high price on pig tin. 
Early in March the Wheeling interest 
announced a $5.50 price and a Weirton 
maker and other independents quoted 
$5.25 to $6 late in March or early in 


bases on blue annealed sheets, one for 
12-gage and heavier, 2.75c; and one for 
13-gage and lighter, 2.90c. By May, 
these had advanced to 3.00c and 3.25c, 
but by July this practice had practically 
ceased and a 3.00c base was quoted 
which prevailed until concessions of $2 
per ton appeared in November and early 
December. The general market at the 
end of the year was 3.00c, Pittsburgh. 
In the early part of March due to the 
occupation of the Ruhr district by 
France there were numerous requests 
for spot tonnages. In the latter part of 
the third quarter heavy demand com- 
menced to appear from needs of Japan 
following its earthquake. In excess of 
150,000 tons were distributed in this 
country, mainly black. Extremely thin 
gages were wanted in inquiries in lots 
of 1000 to 10,000 tons of 36 by 72-inch 
sheets. Japanese buyers were prevail- 
ed upon to accept 28 to 30-gage material 
instead of 30% and 3l-gage. Because the 
selling prices were somewhat in advance 
of the domestic market price on the 
same material the business was con- 
sidered exceedingly desirable. One 
order was placed by the Japanese em- 
bassy at Washington with the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. in November, 
and involved 13,000 tons of black, and 
3500 tons each of galvanized plain and 
galvanized corrugated sheets. 


Plate Selling 


April. April 26 the American com- 
pany announced $11 per ton over its 
$4.95 price, or $15 over its announced 
$4.75 price for the first half, naming 
$5.50 for third quarter which was 
reaffirmed Sept. 6 for fourth quarter 
and again named Nov. 1 for first 
quarter. 

The American company was well 
booked in advance through the year 
and its effort was allocation rather 
than selling. On opening its books for 
fourth quarter it had only about seven 
weeks’ output to sell. In six days 
from Nov. 1 it disposed of 400,000 
tons for delivery in 1924, so that the 
year ended with first half output fully 
obligated. Independents were well 
booked ahead, usually 45 to 90 days, 






Strong Year in Metal Market 


Peacetime Accomplishments Exceeded in All Departments—Foreign Situation Influenced 


Course of Prices—Wide Range of Prices Marks Course of Market—Tin Followed 


Usual Erratic Course with Heavy American Consumption 


RODUCTION and consumption 
of the principal nonferrous metals 
United States in 1923 


records. A larger 


in the 
broke all peacetime 
part of the increased wartime 
fabricating 


capacity 
for producing and metals 
was engaged for a longer period than 
year or 
business, how- 


had been thought possible a 
metal 


competitive 


two ago. The 
highly through 


most 


ever, was 


the year, with lines conducted 


on a narrow margin of profit. 


Prominent ‘among all the factors 


exerting a metal market influence this 


year were two dominant conditions. 


One of these was the attitude of buyers 


in this country after the third week 
in March, when rumors were circu- 
latetd that the federal reserve board 
might increase rediscount rates in or- 
der to check possible inflation. Bear- 


1920 debacle, 


materials 


ing freshly in mind the 


manufacturing consumers of 
buying policy 


April and the 


pursued a conservative 


from the beginning of 


record of prices for metals shows 
the deflationary effect of the March 
warning. While the policy of buyers 
frequently was irritating to sellers, 


it resulted in preventing the accumula- 
tion of 
metals and enabled the 
to enter 1924 in a splendid statistical 


position. 


unwieldy invisible supplies of 


metal markets 


The other strong influence has been 
the economic and political situation 
abroad. Due to the close relation- 
ship of the metal 
kets, our metal business has 
sensitive to the changing political out- 
look in Europe. Several important 
movements in the copper market took 
place coincident with changes or hoped- 
for changes in the European outlook. 


international mar- 


been 


it recovered in November to 13.50c, 
remaining slightly above 13c through 
the first half of December. The cop- 
per industry has faced the problem of 


heavy supplies with an uncertain for- 
eign market, but unsold stocks of 
copper actually are no larger at the 
close of 1923 than at the close of 
1922. New supplies of copper this 
year, including imports, have reached 
107,000 tons monthly, against 80,000 


tons in the closing months of 1922 
and 30,000 tons in the closing months 
of 1922. 

The market for prime western zinc 
has ranged between a high of 8c, East 
St. Louis, in March, and a low of 
5.75c in July. Consumption of zinc 
country approximated 500,000 
1923, by far the largest con- 
year on Production 
but decreased ap- 


in this 
tons in 
sumption record. 


similarly was heavy, 


preciably in the latter months of the 
year. Exports of zinc the first nine 
months totaled about 36,000 tons. 


between 8.62%c, 
July. 
well main- 
Early in 
lead was so 


Lead prices ranged 
New York, in March, 


Consumption of lead was 


and 6c in 


tained through the 
1923 the 
here that 
Spain and 


year. 
absorption of 
lead 
continental countries 
sold despite the 


heavy produced in 
other 
was profitably here, 
plus transportation costs. 
Later in the year the New 
ket was lower in relation to the Lon- 
don market and at American 
consumers depended solely upon Amer- 


production, but at almost all 


duty of 2%c, 
York mar- 


times 


ican 


times Mexican ores, carrying 1%c duty 


on the lead content, were entered for 
here. Consumption by 
vable and 


trades was heavy. 


consumption 
the paint, 
storage battery 


lead covered 


the dominant factor in the world tin 
market, being sufficiently large to 
enable Far Eastern holders of pooled 
tin to dispose of about 7000 tons above 
current production in the eight months 
from March to October. World vis- 
ible supplies of tin decreased 5500 
tons between Dec. 31 and Oct. 31, to 
about 19,500 tons on the latter date. 


The aluminum market was_ strong 
and active most of the year. The 
domestic producer opened the year 
with a quotation of 24c for 98 to 99 
per cent virgin ingot, advancing to 
25c in March and to 26c in Novem- 
ber. Early in the year outside hold- 
ers were sellers at a concession, but 
later an appearance of shortage ex- 
isted and outside holders thenceforth 
were frequently able to command pre- 
miums. 

The market for Chinese antimony 
opened the year at 6.25c, duty paid, 
for spot, reached 9.12%c in March, 
then reacted to 6.75c in June and re- 
covered to 9.25c in November, again 
reacting. Political conditions in China, 
interfering with shipments of anti- 
from interior smelters to the 
coast have had some influence on the 
market. 


mony 


Nickel prices were revised downward 
early in January 1923, by the leading 
sellers and subsequently have held 
within the same general levels, 32c 
for electrolytic, 27c to 29c for shot 
and ingot. 

Rapid expansion of the electric in- 
dustry continues to be one of the 
greatest factors in metals, especially in 
lead and copper. These two metals 
also consumed in tremendous 
tonnages this past year in the build- 
ing of automobiles and homes. The 


were 





The copper market swung within The tin market, as usual, pursued construction of these two products has 
a rather wide range this year, reaching an erratic course, ranging between in addition taken a large amount of 
17.50c late in March and declining 51.25c for spot Straits in March and brass from the foundries and rolling 
with only occasional slight recoveries, 37.50c in July. The heavy consump- mills. The brass and wire mills were 
to a low of 12.50c in October. Thence tion of tin by American industry was rushed to capacity during the year. 
Average Monthly Nonferrous Prices in 1923 
Prompt, wholesale lots, cents per pound 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 

Tin, spot straits, New York. a, 42.00 48.55 45.89 43.12 40.55 38.49 39.34 41.66 41.88 44.06 47 .87 

Electrolytic copper, delivered ee BOR Aes. 6 AZS. 6188... 15 .96..235.01 .14500.. 416.90 13.0: -12.85.. 13.87 13.20 

Lead, New York, outside.. ; 7.84 8.18 8.41 8.20 7.37 7.17 6.31 6.75 7.03 6.88 6.91 7.60 

Zinc, prime Western, East St. Louis... 6.95 7.26 7.87 7.32 6.69 6.04 6.08 6.33 6.46 6.30 6.38 6.30 

Aluminum, outside 98-99% ........... 22.80 23.52 25.40 26.50 26.07 26.00 26.00 25.82 25.00 25.00 25.55 26.40 

SRN MGR. oo 85s vids wancccedccs “Be See Say es” as es ee ee 2 ee 8.75 
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arket History Told by Prices 
Ores and Alloys 


Spiegeleisen, 1915-1923 


At Producers’ Furnaces 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1073..:.6.., $34.2 $35.75 $37.25 $39.25 $43.00 $46.00 $45.00 $45.00 $43.50 $40.00 $39.00 $39 .00 
7 25.50 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 35.00 37.00 38.00 S753 36.80 35.50 
ee 46.25 ST. 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 26.20 25.25 24.85 25.00 25.00 
1920 46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 79.35 82.00 80.00 74.35 57.90 
ee *67 50 *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 31.35 *27.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 4.00 39.00 
Se 59.00 59.00 65.50 *70.00 *71.00 *75 .00 *75 .00 *75 .00 *75 .00 *75.00 *75 00 *72.50 
| ae 57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 73.50 63.25 60.00 
YY 32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 40.00 45.00 50.00 
ee 25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


* Prices from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919, are for 16 per cent spiegeleisen. All other prices apply to 20 per 


cent metal. Fereca licon, 10 Per Cent, 1916- 1923 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1923.. .. $44.50 $45.50 $47.10 $48.50 $48.50 $48.00 $46.50 $43.50 $43.50 $43.50 $41.50 $41.50 
1922 ows 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 50.00 48.00 44.50 
1921 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 52.50 57.50 
1920 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
1919 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 49,75 54.75 58.50 
1918 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 57.00 57 00 57.00 
i 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 67.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 80.00 55.00 55.00 
1916 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 31.80 30.25 30.50 34.60 42.00 

Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent, 1916-1923 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
3923....... S35. $90.00 $92.50 $95.00 $95.00 $87.50 $82.50 $82.50 $82.50 $82.50 $80.00 $75.00 
Ll = 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 57.50 55.00 55.00 55.00 70.00 82.50 82.50 
roe 80.00 92.00 93.00 90.00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
ere 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 80.00 
OO Se 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 100.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 
ee 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.50 170.00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 151.00 150.00 150.00 
2) ae 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 171.25 157.50 172.50 
| 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 94.25 95.00 95.00 


Ferrochrome, 4-6 Per Cent, 1918-1923 


Per Pound of Metallic Chromium Contained 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
re 12.50c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 12.00c 
1922 14.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13.00 13.50 13.50 
1921 17.50 17.29 17.25 16.25 16.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1920 22.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 18.50 18.50 21.50 0.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 
| ae 41.00 32.50 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 28.00 
ick -uecuce: | Goedenr. feel ree chee an  esee ea 44.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 41.00 


Ferrotungsten, 1918-1923 


Per Pound of Metallic Tungsten Contained 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
oe $0.87 $0.87 $0.89 $0.90 $0.92 $0.92 $0.95 $0.88 $0.87 $0.87 $0.87 $0.87 
ee 0.42 0.37 0.42 0.4 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.42 0.85 0.92 0.92 
ee 0.65 0.57 0.57 0.47 0.47 0.50 0.50 0.47 0.36 0.36 0.36 0.36 
ae 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.07 ey Y. 1.10 1.10 0.95 0.95 0.95 
ay 2.35 2.15 2.07 1.75 1.40 5.32 1.30 1.22 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 
1918.. 1.95 y ee 1.98 a<a4 2.26 2.23 2.25 yp 2.32 2.55 2.65 2.45 

Ferromanganese, Pittsburgh, 1914-1923 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1923.. .. $109.79 $112.29 $120.79 $124.79 $129.79 $129.79 $122.29 $122.29 $114.79 $112.79 $113.79 $113.79 
«Se 16.90 65.32 67.82 69.07 the 72.82 72.29 fe 80.59 105.47 104.92 104.92 
2: SSSA 101.00 96.85 89.00 87.50 83.00 76.50 75.00 70.75 64.75 61.65 60.00 60.00 
i, ee 146.00 160.00 172.00 200.00 200.00 198.00 190.00 193.75 172.40 156.40 153.00 120.00 
ae *212.50 165.00 134.00 113.75 110.00 111.75 111.00 110.00 105.00 110.00 110.00 121.00 
1948,...3.4) See 250.00 250.00 50.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *236.00 
) | ee 192.50 212.50 250.00 375.00 400.00 400.00 387.50 380.00 300.00 247.50 242.50 
**1916..... 139.88 215.13 334.75 412.50 347.75 244.88 198.75 173.18 167.67 160.00 155.00 162.50 
SE 68.00 78.80 95.00 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101.36 110.00 109.64 100.42 103.04 
fe 43.57 39.01 39.02 38.68 38.16 38.00 37.54 102.08 93.45 70.80 67.85 68.00 


* Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese. ll other prices in above table were based 


on 80 per cent metal. 
t Duty of 1% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferrcmanganese Sept. 21. 


** Quotations seaboard to Jan., 1917, delivered*Pittsburgh thereafter. 


Manganese Ore, 1915-1925 


Dollars Per Gross Ton. 50 Per Cent Ore 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
So Se $18.25 $18.25 $20.50 $22.00 $21.50 $21.75 $21.75 $21.75 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 
.00 0 5 5 13.50 By 5 .50 25.50 .50 





” 12.50 12.50 0 12 12.50 
* After Sept., 1922. duty lc per pound metallic content, rth 20 per gross ton 50 per cent ore. 
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Pig lron 


Per Gross Ton 


Basic, Pittsburgh, 1908-1923 


March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
$31.57 $32.77 $31.57 $29.12 $26.92 $26.77 $26.77 
19.86 22.21 26.46 26.96 26.76 27.96 34.27 
26.56 24.81 23.96 23.16 20.81 20.96 21.56 
44.40 44.40 44.65 5.15 47.40 49.40 50.45 
30.35 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 27.15 
33.95 32.95 32.95 33.20 33.40 33.40 33.40 
32.85 39.20 42.14 50.20 53.20 52.75 43.95 
19.20 19.20 18.95 18.95 18.95 18.95 19.08 
13.45 13.45 13.45 13.54 13.83 14.89 15.65 
13.96 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 13.90 
17.03 16.77 16.15 15.46 15.25 15.07 15.09 
13.44 14.00 13.00 13.40 14.40 14.85 15.33 
14.46 14.46 14.32 14.12 13.77 13.90 13.70 
17.20 16.65 16.20 15.70 15.27 14.95 14.7 
16.00 15.75 15.00 15.50 15.75 17.00 18.00 
16.90 16.50 16.40 16.25 16.00 15.90 15.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh, 1895-1923 
March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
$31.67 $32.77 $32.07 $30.27 $28.52 $28.07 $28.27 
21.21 22.46 26.46 26.96 26.76 29.16 35.27 
28.96 27.46 26.06 25.06 22.96 21.96 22.46 
43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 
32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 
37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 36.60 36.60 36.60 
37.45 42.20 44.95 55.20 57.95 §5.$5 48.27 
21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 
14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 
15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 
18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 
15.02 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.43 15.93 
15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 
18.90 18.15 17.09 16.73 16.40 16.21 15.90 
16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 
17.86 17.49 16.92 16.90 16.73 16.11 15.90 
22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 
17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 Bu 17.96 18.44 
16.35 16.30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 
13.85 14.10 13.60 12.60 12.50 12.65 12.75 
22.00 21.60 20.00 19.85 19.00 17.85 16.35 
17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 21.75 
16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 15.71 
24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 
14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 
10.40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10.40 
10.50 10.00 9.35 9.35 ».00 9.05 10.00 
12.00 13.15 12.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 
10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 14.00 14.75 17.25 
No. 2 Foundry, Valley, 1904-1923 
March April May June July Aug. Sept 
$29.60 $31.00 $30.15 $27.75 $25.60 $24.70 $24.75 
19.20 20.55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 kL ee 43 
26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.20 
43.40 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 
29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
37.20 39.90 42.95 51.40 55.90 54.70 49.05 
18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 
13.25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14.75 
13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 
16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 
13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 
13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 
16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 
14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15.25 15.35 16.25 
15.70 15.10 14.50 15.35 15.10 15.00 14.60 
24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 
17.15 16.75 16.65 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 
16.00 16.15 15.75 14.35 14.35 14.55 14.75 
13.00 12.90 52.15 11.65 11.50 11.65 ek 
Malleable, Valley, 1913-1923 
March April May June July Aug. Sept 
$29.20 $31.00 $30.20 $28.25 $25.50 $24.70 $24.60 
19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 25.00 28.60 34.00 
26.40 24.90 29.19 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.40 
42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 
30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 
34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34.90 
36.00 39.00 42.70 50.10 53.00 54.00 49.60 
18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 
12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 
14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
16.75 15.75 14.85 14.40 14.15 14.00 14.05 
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$22.77 
26.77 
20.71 
34.96 
35.40 


Dec. 
$24.27 
30.33 
21.96 
36.96 
36.65 
36.60 
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35.95 
19.70 
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15.90 
18.15 
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Feb. 
$29.75 
18.90 
28.65 
42.25 
31.00 
33.00 
31.25 
18.50 
13.00 
14.20 
18.00 
14.00 
15.00 
18.75 
16.75 
17.85 
26.50 
19.25 
17.50 
13.75 
24.00 
16.75 
14.10 
24.50 
12.00 
10.50 
10.75 
12.25 


9.75 


Feb. 
$29.75 
18.90 
29.00 
42.75 
31.50 
33.50 
31.25 
19.00 
13.00 
14.25 
15.00 


No. 2 Foundry, Chicago, 1895-1923 
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No. 2X Foundry, Philadelphia, 1910-1923 


Feb. March 
$30.10 $32.00 
21.35 aise 
31.00 27.40 
45.00 45.68 
36.15 35.10 
25 34.25 
31.75 36.90 
20.00 20.00 
14.25 14.25 
15.00 15.00 
18.00 17.75 
15.00 15.00 
15.50 15:75 
18.40 18.25 
Basic, 
Feb. March 
$28.15 $29.35 
19.85 19.90 
29.95 26.20 
40.50 43.00 
33.90 [2 es 
33.90 33.90 
30.50 33.80 
19.50 20.00 
13.75 14.00 
14.25 14.25 
18.00 17.50 
14.25 14.25 
15.00 15.25 
18.50 18.00 
16.10 15.85 


April May June July 
$32.75 $32.75 $30.60 $28.00 
23.93 25.60 27.20 27.90 
26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 
46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 
31.00 30.10 29.60 29.50 
34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 
41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 
20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 
14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 
15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 
17.50 17.00 16.25 15.50 
13:25 15.25 15.50 15.75 
15.50 53.23 15.00 15.00 
aT at? eae 4 16.75 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania, 
April May June July 
$30.75 $30.75 $28.15 27.25 
21.70 24.55 25.25 26.00 
25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 
43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 
29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 
32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 
38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 
20.50 20.00 19.25 19.00 
13.25 13.50 13.50 13335 
14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 
16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 
15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 
13.25 14.75 14.50 14.50 
17.50 16.25 15.75 15.50 
15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 
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Market History aaeass 
Per Gross Ton 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, 1895-1923 

Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct 
Lh Ss $37.50 $38.85 $44.50 $46.00 $45 .00 $42.90 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $41.50 
J ee 29.00 2 28.30 30.1 34.50 35. Fa4 35. 39.5 40.00 
a RS 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 
i, 49.60 61.25 65.00 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 
1918 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
1917 62.50 64.85 69.30 75.20 88.65 95.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 58.75 
1916 34.05 35.50 41.10 46.25 46.10 43.00 42.50 45.15 47.50 48.10 
1915 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.70 25.20 
1914 20.00 20.90 21.05 21.05 20.00 19.80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 
1913 28.90 28.90 29.00 29.00 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 
US EE 20.00 20.00 19.9 20.00 21.10 21.90 24.29 22.40 23.75 25.70 
1911 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
a. See 27.87 27.50 27.50 27.00 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23.40 
3) ee 25.00 23.50 23.00 22.00 22.50 23. 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 
1908 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.50 25 25.00 25.00 25.00 
1907 29.75 29.50 29.25 29.75 30.25 31.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 
1906 27.00 27.50 27.65 27.75 27.00 26.25 2 28.00 28.50 28.50 
Se 21.00 24.90 24.60 25.50 23.50 22.00 22.00 23.50 25.75 25.95 
1904.. 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 
1903.. 29.75 30.00 30.25 31.00 30.50 29.50 27.50 27.00 27.00 26.50 
1902.. 28.05 29.80 31.35 32.25 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 
1901.. 19.70 19.75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 
1900.. 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18.00 17.50 17.50 
1899... 16.75 18.25 24.00 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 
1898.. 15.00 15 15.25 15.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 35.75 
1897... 15.25 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 
1896... 17.05 17.65 17.50 18.90 19.50 19.75 19.90 19.75 19.60 20.25 
1895 14.85 15.00 14.85 15.40 16.75 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 

Open-hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, 1910-1923 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. 
1923 $37.50 $38.85 $44.50 $46.00 $45.00 $42.90 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $41.50 
1922 29.0 28. 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35. 35.00 39.50 40. 
1921 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 
1920 49.60 61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 
) | 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
4 eee 60.00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.75 100.00 93.00 73.75 58.75 
1916 34.75 35.00 40.60 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 
2 re 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 
Le Sees 20.00 20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 
BOER a5 oi 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.50 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 
1912 19.75 19.50 19.40 20.25 21.00 21.25 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 
1911 23 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.25 19.50 
ROE. es es 28.00 28.00 28.50 28.75 28.75 27.00 26.50 26.00 25.00 24.00 

ire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1913-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. 
A eee $45.00 $47.50 $47.00 $46.60 $51.00 $51.00 $51.00 $51.00 $51.00 $51.00 
1922 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.5 40.00 45.00 45.00 
i) rere 57.00 57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40.80 40.00 
Le Se 52.00 56.00 62.50 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 
th: eee 57.00 57.00 55.75 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 
-)) ae 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 $7.25 57.50 
eS 73.75 75.00 75.00 83.75 88.00 92.50 95.00 96.00 90.00 73.50 
1916 46.25 50.00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 58.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 
1915 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 
ee 25.50 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 25.60 26.00 
1913 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 

Open-hearth Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913-1923 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. 
a) ae $37.50 $39.25 $44.50 $45.85 $45.40 $42.90 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 
lL.) ae 30.0 29.0 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.0 35.00 39.5 39.85 
1921. 47.00 43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
1920. 53.40 65.00 72.50 78.00 78.75 75.00 75.00 71.25 68.50 63.75 
1919. 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 
1918 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 St. 51.00 
1917 60.00 62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 96.00 82.50 65.50 
1916 34.75 35.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 
> Re 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 5.00 25.80 26.50 
re 20.60 21.75 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 
yt Ae 29.20 29.90 30.00 30.00 28.80 27.50 27.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 

Bessemer Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913-1923 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
a) ee $37.50 $39.25 $44.50 $45.85 $45.40 $42.90 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 $42.50 
ae 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39. 39.85 
re 47.00 43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30.40 31.50 
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Market History mene 


Beehive Coke 


Per Net Ton 


May June July 
$6.10 $5.50 $5.15 
6.50 7.20 11.40 
4.85 4.50 4.45 
12.50 15.00 16.00 
4.35 4.70 4.80 
7.00 7.00 7.00 
9.65 11.20 15.00 
3.10 3.00 3.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.40 2.35 2.30 
2.90 2.85 2.85 
2.60 2.93 2.45 
1.90 1.75 1.80 
2.30 2.15 2.10 
1.45 1.50 1.50 
l 65 l 65 1 65 
2.15 2.05 2.40 
2.55 2.40 2.55 
1.90 1.85 1.80 
1.45 1.40 1.40 
3.50 3.00 2.50 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.00 1.85 1.75 
3.00 2.50 2.00 


Spot, Connellsville, 


Fet March April 
$8.60 $8.15 $7.80 
3.80 4.05 4.95 
6.30 6.05 5.00 
7.00 7.00 11.60 
5.45 4.80 4.55 
7.00 7.00 7.00 
10.90 11.30 9.65 
3.75 3.60 3.85 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.40 2.40 2.40 
3.70 3.50 3.05 
2.20 2.65 2.45 
1.95 2.00 2.00 
2.90 2.80 2.55 
1.60 1.55 1.50 
1.75 1.70 1.65 
3.55 3.00 2.70 
2.40 2.35 2.60 
2.50 2.50 2.00 
1.50 c.3> 1.50 
4.50 4.00 3.75 
2.25 2.50 2.50 
1.75 2.00 2.00 
3.50 4.00 3.75 
Furnace 
Fet March April 
$7.20 $7.15 $6.25 
2.95 3.25 4.30 
4.85 4.55 3.60 
6.00 6.00 11.20 
4.40 4.30 4.05 
6.00 6.00 6.00 
11.20 9.40 7.60 
3.00 3.00 2.25 
1.55 1.50 1.50 
1.80 1.95 1.90 


lron and Steel Scrap 


Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1923 
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40 $26.10 


70 14.95 
00 15.00 
15 28.00 
00 14.60 
00 30.00 
90 23.40 
35 17.95 
60 12.00 
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90 14.40 
65 12.40 
30 14.40 
65 17.00 
00 14.75 
.25 13.50 
75 18.25 
65 15.90 
15 16.50 
25 13.75 
75 21.25 
45 18.55 


Heavy 
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75 $23.15 
15 12.05 
25 12.55 
05 24.20 
90 15.25 
00 30.00 
65 23.00 
25 16.20 
45 9.75 
00 9.80 
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May June July 
$5.10 $4.65 $4.35 
6.00 6.60 10.65 
3.25 3.15 2.75 
12.00 14.50 15.20 
3.95 4.10 4.25 
6.00 6.00 6.00 
8.35 11.40 12.10 
2.25 2.55 2.70 
1.55 :. $5 1.70 
1.75 1.75 1.75 


Per Gross Ton 


May June July 
$22.50 $20.50 $18.25 
17.00 16.85 16.50 
13.60 13.10 12.00 
25.50 25.30 25.70 
15.55 17.25 19.90 
29.00 29.00 29.00 
28.40 40.00 40.25 
17.10 16.25 16.25 
11.75 11.75 11.75 
12.00 12.00 12.00 
14.15 13.50 12.75 
13.40 13.40 13.65 
12.75 1315 12.90 
16.00 15.25 14.50 
14.95 15.50 15.75 
12.75 13.00 13.25 
18.15 18.65 18.50 
15.25 15.00 15.75 
15.40 14.50 14.25 
13.05 11.50 10.75 
21.65 20.50 20.25 
20.25 21.40 22.25 


May June July 
$19.75 $17.75 $17.10 
14.65 14.45 15.15 
11.50 11.20 10.55 
23.15 22.40 23.70 
15.40 16.75 19.40 
28.90 29.00 29.00 
28.70 37.00 35.50 
16.50 15.35 14.15 
9.25 9.40 10.15 
9.95 9°75 9°50 
12.00 12.00 12.00 
12.25 12.25 11.75 
10.25 10.25 10.25 
13.00 13.00 12.50 
13.50 14.15 14.05 
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IRON TRADE 








Market History —_ 
Cast Borings, Pittsburgh, 1902-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
1923. $18.50 $19.75 $21.80 $21.10 $21.60 $17.50 $15.50 $15.00 $16.00 $13.40 $12.40 $14.00 
1922. 10.40 11.25 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 17.75 17.50 
1621. 12:50 12.35 11.60 9.70 a 9.00 7.60 8.00 9.05 11.60 10.65 9.55 
1920. 19.35 21.70 20.35 19.85 19.25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 17.00 14.50 
1919. 14.00 11.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11.65 13.90 16.10 15.75 15.75 17.95 18.35 
1918 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
1917. 12.35 13.23 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 23.55 20.70 20.00 20.00 
1916. 11.35 11.40 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8.00 8.50 9.15 9.85 13.35 
1915 8.25 8.15 8.40 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 9.00 9.25 9.75 10.00 10.20 
a) ee 7.90 8.40 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 
1913 10 40 10.40 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 7.75 7.45 
1912 9.65 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 10.15 9.90 9.90 10.50 10.40 
1911 8.65 8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 8.25 8.35 
1910. 11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 8.50 8.65 
1909. 10.75 9.75 8.25 7.03 7.25 9.65 9.75 9.50 10.65 11.15 11.25 11.00 
1908. 6.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.75 7.25 8.75 8.75 8.75 9.75 11.00 
1907. 12.40 12.65 13.25 13.65 13.50 13.75 3.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 9.95 6.50 
1906. 10.50 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 8.75 8.75 9.00 eure 10.25 10.75 be. 2° 
1905. 10.75 11.25 11.15 10.90 10.15 10.0 9435 8.40 8.90 9.75 10.50 10.90 
1904. 6.00 5.75 5.40 6.15 7.9 5.65 5.75 5.25 6.25 6.25 7.40 8.75 
1903. 11.25 11.50 11.65 11.25 11.25 9.00 9.00 7.00 5.25 
1902 8.55 9:5 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15.85 11.65 11.50 

Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
4925; $25 15 $27.00 $31.30 $32.10 $28.30 $25.00 $23.15 $22.70 $23.50 $22.50 $20.70 $22.50 
1922... 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 25.00 24.50 
1921. 24.50 22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17.00 15.25 15.50 16.30 18.00 17.65 7.25 
1920... 31.50 33.00 32.60 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.00 33.15 34.00 33.75 31.00 25.50 
1919.. 29.40 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 21.25 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 25.75 27.50 
ot 42.20 40.00 40.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 38.60 38.50 
ae 32.00 30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 52.75 43.00 47.25 43.50 39.00 39.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago, 1915-1923 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec. 
23... $19.40 $20.50 $23.25 $22.75 $19.95 $16.95 $16.60 $17.05 $18.25 $15.30 $14.10 $16.00 
ie? an 11.80 11.65 42.25 13.25 14.35 14.20 15.20 16.35 19.95 20.40 18.10 17.00 
St 15.65 15.90 13.50 12.05 11.90 10.80 10.25 11.75 13.05 14.65 13.70 12.10 
1920... 29.00 30.75 30.70 30.70 29.50 28.00 28.10 28.50 27.50 22.50 19.55 16.60 
1919.. 23.30 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 18.70 21.20 23.25 21.25 22.00 26.50 27.00 
1918.. 35.00 35.00 35 .00* 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 29.00 
3987. 23.25 24.00 25.75 29.80 32.60 41.75 39.15 35.40 36.25 31.90 30.60 31.50 
1916.... 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 5535 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 ye 26.00 
Sy bs 8.80 8.90 9.00 8.55 8.75 8.75 8.90 10.10 10.75 10.70 12.75 14.90 

* Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 
No. l Railroad W rought, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1904-1993 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1923... $22.25 $24.10 $27.60 $27.00 $24.40 $22.75 $18.85 $17.50 $19.00 $18.00 $17.75 $18.00 
Do 5 ae 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 ie A 18.00 18.00 20.75 22.00 21.00 18.95 
B92... 20.00 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.25 14.00 14.20 15.40 16.00 15.75 
Co a 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 33.50 33.50 33.25 34.40 29.85 25.75 20.10 
J} oe 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.7 27.25 27.00 27.00 27.85 30.75 
1918... 35.00 35.00 35 .00* 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1 ie 27.00 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 47.85 54.05 46.20 44.50 41.80 35.35 35.00 
1916... 22.25 22.50 23.00 23.00 22.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 21.00 22.00 20.55 26.75 
1915... 13.25 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.50 15.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 20.00 
1914... 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 13.15 12.65 12.65 12.00 12.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
i. | Se 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 14.75 14.70 14.25 14.25 14.25 1372 13.35 
 ) ee 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 16.00 15.75 45.25 16.65 16.75 17.75 16.75 
ity | a 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 15.25 15.25 5.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 14.45 
1930...... 18.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 18.25 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.15 16.75 16.25 16.25 
i 20.25 19.25 16.25 15.525 16.25 18.60 17.75 18.75 19.75 20.75 21.25 20.25 
, Se 14.25 14.25 15.25 14.75 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 18.25 18.25 18.50 19.75 
a 23.25 22.25 21.00 20.50 20.00 20.75 20.25 19.75 18.00 18.00 17.25 14.75 
1906.... 22.75 21.00 19.75 20.25 20.75 18.25 17.50 18.25 20.75 22.25 22.25 23.25 
1905... 19.75 21.79 22.00 22.75 alto 18.75 17.00 17.50 19.50 21.75 19.85 23.25 
ae 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 14.00 12.75 13.25 14.40 15.25 16.25 19.00 

* Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 
Machine Shop Turnings, Pittsburgh, 1906-1923 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1923. $16.75 $18.25 $20.65 $20.10 $18.91 $16.60 $13.50 $11.40 $12.75 $11.40 $11.00 $13.50 
1922. 9.50 9.55 10.65 12.30 13.45 13.65 13.75 13.95 15.45 15.40 16.25 15.90 
1921. 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 7.90 1 ee 7.65 8.55 10.25 10,25 9.20 
1920. 16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 17.65 13.55 15.75 15.80 16.00 14.75 11.60 
1919, 11.50 9.70 9.75 11.15 10.00 10.65 12.70 14.00 13.25 12.75 14.00 15.50 
1918 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.75 
1917 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 20.80 23.70 21.20 23.25 19.50 19.65 20.00 
1916. 10.35 755 10.75 11.20 10.35 10.05 8.55 APY 7.25 8.00 9.10 12.75 
1915. 7.75 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.15 8.00 7.65 8.65 8.65 9.15 8.75 
1914. 6.90 7.65 8.70 8.15 8.00 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 §.00 7.95 7.75 
1913 10.65 10.25 9.50 9.00 8.65 v.45 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.15 7.15 6.40 
1912 10.25 9.75 9.50 10.00 10.25 10.90 11.00 11.00 10.65 10.90 11.50 11.25 
1911. 2 9.00 9.40 10.50 9.50 9.15 9.15 9.35 9.75 9.65 >. 52 9.90 9.35 
1910. 13.25 13.00 12.00 11.75 11.25 10.25 9.25 9.25 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.25 
1909. és 13.00 11.75 10.25 8.75 8.25 11.25 11.75 11.50 12.50 13.25 13.75 13.25 
1908. : .t5 8.75 8.75 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 9.00 9.50 9.50 10.50 11.75 
ae 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.50 14.00 11.60 7i7a 
WMS ee a eee 12.50 11.75 LE.25 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.40 12.25 12.40 14.75 
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Market History _ 
No. 1 Cast, Pittsburgh, 1917-1923 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1923 $22.65 $24.50 $27.70 $27.75 $25.60 $23.75 $21.50 $21.20 $21.50 $19.35 
1922 16.00 6.0 16.40 17.2 18.5 18.70 19.15 1.75 
1921 24.50 22.00 21.00 18.25 17.50 16.00 15.00 14.85 16.30 17.50 
1920.. 32.50 41.50 41.00 39.60 39.00 40.00 38.50 41.50 42.20 40.75 
1919 25.60 21.00 21.00 21.75 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 24.50 25.00 
1918 28.00 28.00 28.00 34.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 
1917 20.00 19.75 21.50 23.35 24.60 33.25 34.75 35.00 32.50 28.00 

No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct 
1923 $23.30 $24.75 $28 .00 $26.85 $24.80 $22.75 $21.00 $20.00 $20.35 $19.70 
1922 16.75 16.50 17.00 17.40 17.90 18.50 18. 18 20.6 23.00 
1921 24.15 23.35 20.50 18.15 17.90 17.50 17.50 16.50 16.50 17.50 
1920. 36.50 38.55 40.00 38.00 38.00 37.00 37.20 38.75 39.80 38.00 
1919 28.15 25.00 22.50 22.50 21.50 22.00 23.50 24.65 25.00 25.15 
1918 33.50 34.50 33.90 32.75 33.00 33.75 34 34.00 34.00 34 
1917. 20.75 20.15 22.50 26.75 30.00 34.75 38.35 34.10 32.90 30.00 
1916 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.00 17.75 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.25 16.50 
1915 12.00 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.25 12.25 13.50 14.50 14.50 

No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct 
1923 $24.30 $25.75 $28.50 $27.55 $24.20 $23.25 $23.25 $21.20 $21.50 $20.40 
1922. 14.00 14.50 15.1 16.1 17.40 17.30 17.65 19.7 23.8 24 
1921. 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 15.85 14.90 13.75 13.95 14.50 15.25 
1920. 42.50 43.25 42.20 44.10 42.50 41.75 41.20 42 00 39.30 32.75 
1919 26.25 22.05 23.10 23.50 2e.39 23.40 20.65 27.75 26.75 28.15 
1918 30.00 30.00 33.00 32.45 30.75 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 34.00 

Rerolling Rails, Chicago, 1908-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct 
1923 $20.55 $22.00 $24.90 $23.65 $21.80 $19.40 $18.40 $17.75 $18.30 $16.25 
1922. 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.7 19.40 20.5 
1921 15.80 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 
1920. 33.60 34.65 32.60 32.50 31.50 DP Bp 34.90 38.00 38.50 34.00 
1919 22.30 15.55 16.30 17.95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.38 26.80 
, = 35.30 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917 27.25 25.65 27.25 31.90 36.80 46.00 46.25 41.90 41.25 36.00 
1916 17.70 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 18.75 
1915 9.50 9.60 10.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.10 11.75 13.15 13.25 
| Ee 11.00 11.20 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 13.25 11.25 10.85 10.00 
1913 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.00 
1912 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.75 13.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 
1911. 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 12.75 12.25 12.25 50 12.25 12.25 
1910 17.75 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 
1909. 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16.00 17.20 18.00 
1908. 12.30 13.00 12.20 12.75 13.20 14.00 14.45 15.60 16.00 15.70 

Iron Car Wheels, Chicago, 1915-1923 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1923 $25.35 $26.50 $28.50 $27.65 $24.30 $21.50 $20.90 $19.60 $19.60 $18.60 
1922. 15.25 14.65 15.90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.50 24.75 
. 21.50 21.40 6 14.45 14.50 13.7 1.75 13.70 14.90 16.15 
1920. 36.25 38.75 36.15 38.50 38.25 36.00 35.70 38.40 38.80 37.25 
Se 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.40 25.15 23.50 23.60 
1918. 30.40 0.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
1917. 19.75 18.30 20.30 23.25 27.20 37.00 36.75 30.70 31.00 25.90 
1916. 14.75 14.05 14.05 14.00 13.15 12.50 11.90 12.00 12.25 12.25 
1915. 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.75 9.85 10.30 11.40 11.75 11.75 

Fi h d R ll d M | 
Per Pound 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1901-1923 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
1923 2 .00c 2.15¢ 2.30c 2.35¢ 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 2.40c 
1922 1,50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2:00 2:00 
1921. 2.35 2:15 2:00 2.05 2:10 2:05 1/85 1.75 1.65 1.60 
1920. 3.10 3.85 3.85 3.65 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.29 3:29 
1919 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.32 2.35 2.39 2.39 2.35 2.35 2.35 
1918 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
1917 3.20 3.20 3.45 3.65 3.65 4.00 4.70 4.75 4.25 2.90 
1916 2.40 2.40 2.65 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.60 2.70 
1915. 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.45 
1914. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 
a 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1912. 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 
1911. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 
1910. 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1909. 1.40 1.30 1.20 £25 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 
1908. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1907. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1906. 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1905. 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 
1904. . 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.30 
1903. 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902. 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
See dais a's 0 1.20 1.25 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
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“4 Market History datas 
4 Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, 1895-1923 
: Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
3 aaa 2.05¢ 2.15¢ 2.35c 2 .45c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 
1 ee 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 
ert... 2.65 2.35 2.05 2.15 2.20 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.70 
it, See 3.10 3.70 beg 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
A ee 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55 
Yair 3625 3.25 3.25 x ee 3.25 3.25 3.25 Le Se 
| RRS 4.25 4.30 5.00 5.45 6.40 ye 9.45 9.20 7.50 
ae 2.50 2.55 3.15 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.70 
1915... 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 
1914... 1.20 1.20 1.20 ¥.40 1.15 1.15 1,15 1.15 1.20 
1913... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 
+ ae 145 1.10 1.10 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 
og 3 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 aoe 1.30 1.25 
ea 1910.... 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
3 1909... 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 
1908... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1907.... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 
1906.... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1905... « 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 So 1.55 1.55 
1904... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
1903... 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1901... 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1900... 2.40 2.20 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.05 1.10 1.05 
it 1.30 1.45 Pee 2.05 2.10 2.30 2.45 2.55 2.85 
1898.... 1.00 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.15 
leur... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1896.... 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 
1895. 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.60 1.70 1.80 
Structural Shapes, Pittsburgh, 1895-1923 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
1923 2.05« 2.15¢ 2.35¢ 2.45c 2.50 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 2.50c 
1922 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 
1921 2.45 7.35 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 
: 1920. 2.65 3.15 4,25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.10 
s 1919 2.80 2.80 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 
| 1918 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
4 1917. 3.10 3.25 3.45 3.70 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 3.75 
£ 1916. 1.85 2.05 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
& 1915, 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 
i) ee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 
¢ 1913 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 
% 1912 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 
= 1911 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 
x 1910 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
b 1909, 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 
" 1908. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 
a 1907 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
7 1906 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
E 1905 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
: 1904 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 
is 1903, 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
: 1502... 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.85 2.00 2 ea 2.35 2.35 2.25 
4 1901.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
‘ 1900 2.29 ye ts ye y 2.25 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 
: 1899 1.30 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.95 2.05 7 Be 
1898 1:35 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 135 1.20 1.20 
: 1897 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.30 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 
: 1896 1.45 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 
3 1895 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.65 
2 Bar Iron, Chicago, 1907-1923 
a Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
s 1923 2.35¢ 2.45¢ 2.55¢ 2.60 2.60c 2.60c 2.55¢ 2.50c 2.40c 
a 1922 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.80 2.00 2.25 
er 1921. 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.45 2.25 1.95 1.75 1.75 
a 1920. 3.15 3.45 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
4 1919 3.15 2.95 2.85 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.65 
3 1918 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.40 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1916. 1.85 1.90 2.20 2.35 2.35 236 2.35 2.35 345 
1915 0.95 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 
1914. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.45 
1911. 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
0 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Lo ee 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 
i Pee 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1907. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.75 1:75 1.75 
Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1923 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. 
a 2.00c 2.00c 2.25c 30c 2.30¢ 2.30c 2.30c 2.30c 2.30c 
1922. 1.60 : 
ho. | eee 2.50 
1920 2.90 
be 2.80 
en 3.00 
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No 28 Black Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1907-1923 


Feb. March 
3. 35c¢ 3.55 
3.00 3.00 
4.20 3.90 
6.00 6.00 
4.70 4.60 
5.00 5.00 
4.55 5.05 
2.60 2.75 
1.80 1.80 
1.95 1.95 
2 35 2.35 
1.85 1.80 
2.20 2.20 
2.40 2.40 
2.40 2.30 
2.50 2.50 
2.60 2.60 
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7 oC 7 90 
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7.00 7.00 
7.00 7.00 
7.35 
7.75 7.7 
7.00 7.50 
3.75 4.15 
3.10 3.10 
3.40 3.40 
3.60 3.60 
3.40 3.50 
3.70 3.70 
3.50 3.60 
3.40 3.40 
3.60 3.60 
3.90 3.90 
3.50 3.50 
3.50 3.50 
3.40 3.30 
3.80 3.90 
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2.65¢ 2.85c 
1.90 1.85 
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Market History — 
Jan. Feb. March April 
1923. 2.75e BR fe 2.75¢ 2.75¢ 
1922.. 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1921.. 2.75 2.75 De 2.70 
1920 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1919. 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.42 
1918. 3.25 3.25 3.29 Be 
1917. 2.25 2.25 2.35 re 
1916 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1915 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1914.. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Jan. Feb. March April 
1923 2.40c 2.45c¢ 2.60c 2.60c 
1922 1.90 1.85 1.75 1.80 
1921 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1920 2.79 2.25 2.75 2.95 
1919 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1918 3.25 3.25 3.22 Fe 
1917 2.75 2.99 2.90 3.00 
1916 1.80 2.05 2.25 2.50 
1915 : ry : 
Jan Feb. March April 
1923 3.90c 4.05c 4.15¢ 4.25c¢ 
1922 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.60 
1921. 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.85 
1920 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
1919 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.60 
1918 4.90 4.85 5.05 5.10 
1917 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.55 
1916.. 2.60 2.65 3.20 3.25 
i955... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1914 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Jan. Feb. March April 
192 2.85 2.90c 3.15¢ 3.15¢ 
1922 2.03 2.15 2.05 2.20 
1921 3.65 3.65 3.30 3.30 
1920 3.45 3.70 3.95 4.00 
1919 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.35 
1918 4.00 3.90 3.90 3.90 
1917 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.65 
1916 a.a2 2.25 2.50 2.65 
Jan. Feb. March April 
1923 3.00¢ 3.00c 3.25c 3.25¢ 
1922 2.25 2.00 2.00 2.05 
le 4.15 3.90 3.70 3.60 
1920 4.15 4.40 4.50 4.50 
1919 4.40 4.20 4.20 3.70 
1918 4.65 4.65 4.65 4.65 
1917 4.25 4.25 4.50 4.75 
1916 2.60 2.75 3.10 3.35 
1915.. 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
1914.. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1913 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
Jan. Feb. March April 
1923 $56.50 $57.30 $58.40 $58.70 
1922 47.30 47.30 47.60 48.80 
1921 63.30 63.30 63.30 63.30 
1920 67.30 70.30 71.30 73.30 
1919 66.20 62.70 61.65 57.70 
1918 55.35 55.35 55.35 55.35 
Jan. Feb. March April 
1923 $51.20 $53.20 $53.70 $55.20 
1922 41.60 42.10 3.00 43.85 
1921. 64.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 
1920. 67.55 71.30 72.80 74.40 
1919. 64.30 61.80 60.55 56.80 
| Seeapres 54.30 54.30 54.30 54.30 
Jan. Feb. March April 
1923 $43 .00 $45.00 $45.50 $46.75 
» a 35.00 34.00 33.00 34.15 
RS 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 
. ae 60.00 64.50 66.00 67.00 
. ae 58.75 55.00 54.50 53.00 
Seka ea sx 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 
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Cast Iron Pipe, New York, 1918-1923 
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Airplane View of a British Blast-Furnace Plant at Barrow Which Has Shipped 
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British Prices in Pounds ne Per Gross Ton 


ange ed STEEL 


Billets, soft steel 
Sheet bars 

Wire rods... 
FINISHED ST 


“Steel bars, England % 


EEL 
Y $63” 


Ship plates, England 
Ship plates, Scotland 


Beams, 
Beams, 
Sheets, 
Sheets, 


England 


galvaniz 


Scotland. ... 
black, 24 gage 


ed. 


Rails, 60 pounds and over 


Tin piate, base 
Steel hoops 
PIG IRON 
Hematite, East 
Hematite, West 


box 108 pounds 


Coast, mixed nos. 
Coast, mixed nos. 


Middlesbrough basic 


No. 3 Foundry, Middlesbrough 

No. 3 Foundry, Derby, Leicester & 
r Nottingham... 

No. 3 Foundry, Northampton 


No. 3 Foundry, 
No. 3 Foundry, 


Ferromanganese, 


COKE 
Yorkshire 


Foundry, Welsh 


tg IRON 
3 F ou ndry 


Staffordshire. 
Scotch 
76 to 80 per cent 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Wi ire r rds 


Bil 
FINISHED STEEL 


Bars 

Ship plates 
Medium plates 
Black sheets 
Tin plate 
Plain wire 


Bands and strips 
is 


COKE 
Ruhr Furnace* 
Ruhr Foundry* 


* Since September, 


Low er Silesia. 


Belgian 


PIG IRON 

Basic besse mer, Belgian 

Basic open ' he arth, Belgian 

No. 3 F dry, Belgian 

_ 3 F iry, Luxemburg 
3 Foundry, Lorraine 

SEMIFINISHED STEEL 

Billets 

Sheet bars 

Wire rods 

FINISHED STEEL 

Standard rails 

Merchant bars 


Normal beams and profiles 
Plates, 5 mm. and thicker 
Sheets, black, 3 mm 
Sheets, galvanized, 1 mm 


Plain wire 
Galvanized wire 


Wire nails 
PIG IRON 
Hematite, Lorrai 


Basic bessemer, 
No. 3 Foundry, 
No. 3 Foundry 


Ferr anganese, 
COKE 

French Furnace 
German Furnace, 
French foundry 
SEMIFINISHE 
Blooms 

Billets 


Sheet bars 


French 


ne 
Lorraine 
Longwy, 


76 to 80 per cent 


f. o. b. frontier 


D STEEL 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails 
Merchant bars 
Angles 


Normal beams and profiles 


Plates, ship and 
thicker 
Plates, bridge an 


tank, 10 mm. and 


d tank, 5-10 mm. 


Sheets, black, 3 mm. 


Sheets, blue annealed, 


2mm.. 


Shafting, cold-drawn, 40-60 mm : 


Bars, 2 per cent 


nickel steel... 





sand-cast. 
, Lorraine, chill-cast 


Jan. Feb. March April — _June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
S..6¢ 4.8 « 42:2 6' 48 23 €:% $ ca 26) 2S a eS oS 
7.20:0. 8..0.0 8.15.0 9. 5:0: 8.58 7.43.0. 7. $7. 75%. 7..2:6 7. 02D 
1, ti C..0.0 6.230 -9. 3.0°-8..6.0° 7295.0 7.5 7. 7.8 7. 2.6 7: 28 
10. 5.0 10.15.0 11.10.0 13.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 12. 5.0 10.17.6 10.17.6 10.17.6 
9. 5.010. 5.0 11. 5.0 10.15.0 11. 0.0 10. 0.0 9.10.0 9.15.0 9. 5.0 9. 2.6 
7, @:0 9.19.0 7. 0.0 10. 5:0 %.-8 9.13.0 9.5.0 9.50 9.0.0 9.0.0 
8.10.0 9.0.0 9.10.0 10. 5.0 9..0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9. 0.0 
8.10.0 9. 0.0 9.10.0 10. 0.0 10. 0.0 9.10.0 9.5.0 9.0.0 9.0.0 9. 0.0 
.. 0.0 6.15.0 3. 0.0 10..0.0-9.18.:0 9.10.0 9: 74 9: 60 39.03 9. 09 
11. 0.0 12.10.0 13. 0.0 13.10.0 13.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 13. 0.0 
18.10.0 19. 0.0 19. 5.0 19.10.0 19. 5.0 18.17.6 17.15 O 18.12.6 18.15.0 19. 5.0 
S. 5.0 9. 0.0 9.10.0 10. 5.0 10:.0.0:10..0.0. 9.100 9.50 8.10.0 8.10.0 
cee. 1. Te 2. 2.6: 8. 2.6. 8 8.6. | 3.3 2 eee 8 eee ok, SO RS ae 
11. 0.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 12.10.0 12.10.0 12. 0.0 12. 0.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 11.10.0 
£13.46 5.35.0. 4.00 6. 3.0 -6. 2:6 S$:47:6 3. 7.6: 4.38.0 4.18:0 24.30:5 
5. 0.0 5. 5.0 3:15.60 6. 7.6.6. 2.6 6 OD $. 5.0 $5. 0:0 4.16.0 4.17.0 
€. 2.6. 5.,.0:40-3.17.6 6. 2.6 6. 26 3.95.0 329.0 5:50 €.15.0 4.0469 
4.12.0 5.00.0 6. $.0° 6. 7.46 6. 5.0 5:37.56 5316.0 5.3.0 4:1746 4.160 
&. 5.0 4.15.0 5. 2.6 5.10.0 5.10.0 5.5.0 5: 6.0 4.14.0 4.12.6 €:10.0 
*. 2.6. €:12.6 -3; 2-65.00 5 76 5.24. 2028 4£.5.0:. 4.10 4. 7.5 
3.9 4€.35.0 3. 2.6 5.028 3. .7.6 5: 5.0 4.469 6.16.0 £.12:6 4.31.3 
4.16.0 5 5.0 §.17.6 6 2.6 $.17.6 5.20:0. 5 7:6. 8,-2.0 5 1.6 5. 0.0 
15. 0.0 15. 0.0 16. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 18. 0.0 17. 0.0 
i. 3.0 1.300 £8 0.368 £200 -1.-6.0: 4..6.0 1:.63 1.464-1.489 
1. 7@ 1:43.60. 0:95.80 2355:50 2215.9 1.55 £.95:0 1.4530 12:558 2:12: 
‘German Prices Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 
i a 2 ee 
365 596 668 645 66 1853 4467 100,800 5.19.2 5.16.0 
316 1050 1329 891 965 2648 6337 165,000 13. 2.0 11.12.0 
444 988 1002 826 814 2524 7696 153,133 9.2.4 9. 4.8 
368 1213 1238 1109 1131 3116 9343 229,560 12. 2.0 10. 2.6 
415 1385 1370 1206 1275 3527 =11,632 214.031 13. 0.1 11.18.1 
467 1525 1564 1407 1432 2590 $13,502 239,031 14. 8.8 13.15.7 
561 1846 1837 1588 1644 5142 16,562 287,056 17. 9.7 13.10.9 
1060 3362 3970 2558 1150 5139.0 $2.39:3 
412 1294 1320 1263 1278 3314 8182 227,500 20. 2.1 16.10.3 
425 1448 1491 1470 1547 3747 7156 308,700 15. 0.2 13. 4.2 
77 89 108 106 133 482 1792 40,131 2.10.0 2.10.0 
52 92 109 109 137 501 1800 40,131 2.10.0 2.10.0 
Prices Jan.-Aug. are in thousands of marks (000 omitted); 
Prices Sept.-Dec. are in pounds sterling. 
Prices in Belgian Francs Per Metric Ton 
Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct 
285 320 485 460 400 400 425 455 455 435 
285 325 485 545 545 545 545 490 470 460 
305 360 560 570 490 455 460 470 465 455 
300 350 525 S85 490 445 465 470 455 435 
310 350 525 560 490 445 465 470 455 445 
3R0 440 625 625 530 S05 560 $95 595 565 
400 480 670 680 SRS 535 595 635 625 590 
415 510 725 750 615 560 620 655 645 610 
590 710 175 925 800 750 840 950 925 925 
500 675 725 725 725 725 700 700 700 700 
465 585 770 750 655 600 680 755 760 730 
410 560 710 725 630 585 665 735 725 700 
490 595 785 765 700 670 715 785 800 770 
525 630 925 885 760 715 790 860 855 825 
1570 1675 1925 1950 1850 1775 1825 1900 2000 2000 
725 870 1300 1325 1250 1125 1150 1200 1250 1250 
975 1085 1475 1500 1400 1300 1350 1450 1500 1500 
750 900 1350 1375 1275 1275 1200 1250 1300 1300 
Prices 1 In French Francs Per Metric Ton 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct 
325 400 550 560 505 450 430 450 490 495 
265 335 485 505 465 405 385 400 425 440 
255 325 475 495 455 395 375 390 415 430 
265 335 485 S05 465 405 385 400 425 440 
1120 1150 1150 1150 1150 1550 1550 1550 1500 1500 
97 123 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 135 
97 130 198 P1/198 198 180 180 185 200 212 
P2/310 310 250 25¢ 250 250 250 
128 130 145 145 145 145 14 145 145 155 
Open Hearth 
360 415 600 615 57 490 490 510 535 530 
400 465 630 645 620 530 530 570 585 580 
420 485 650 665 700 600 600 600 605 600 
550 550 550 550 550 550 600 600 600 600 
490 595 800 815 715 650 600 610 640 650 
470 560 735 765 675 635 585 600 620 625 
470 560 735 765 675 635 585 600 620 625 
550 595 800 880 790 725 665 655 665 670 
570 620 855 920 815 745 675 670 680 680 
610 660 895 960 855 785 715 710 720 720 
655 695 900 1100 960 860 815 800 810 870 
850 900 1300 1400 1400 1400 1300 1250 1300 1250 
1450 1600 1675 1675 2200 2000 1800 2050 2000 1800 
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Europe Reacts to Ruhr Events 


France Becomes a World Power in Iron and Steel While Germany Reels—Amalgama- 





tion of Franco-German Interests the Problem of 1924—England 


Forges New Economic Weapons 


BY H. COLE ESTEP 


European Manager, Iron Trade Review 


NEW year dawns with European industry 

endeavoring to adjust itself to the col- 

lapse of the German government, the Franco- 
Belgian occupation of the Ruhr, and the prospect 
of fundamental changes in the time-honored tariff 
policies of Great Britain. In the re-alignment of 
business forces which is now taking place in the 
Old World, the coal and iron industry of the 
Continent is the pivot. Another year may see an 
entirely new iron and steel hegemony set up in 
Europe. The drift of events at present is clearly 


toward a powerful Franco-German combination 
allied with Luxemburg and Belgium. Such a 


combination would command upwards of 25,000,000 
tons of ingot production annually and would nat- 
urally be pitted against Great Britain, with half 
that capacity but more unified and in control of 
sea routes and the lion’s share of the export trade. 

Only such a combination could challenge the 
supremacy in production and total volume of iron 
and steel business of the United States, although 
even it would have only half of America’s great 
capacity. But such a merger of interests would 
have far reaching effects on the trade of the world. 
It would be a hegemony dominated by France, that 
is by the Comite des Forges-and the prominent 
Lorraine iron and steel leaders. But its technical 
direction would remain essentially German for the 
simple reason that there are not nearly enough 
trained Frenchmen to organize the situation. 

For a year past France and Germany have been 
engaged in a titanic struggle for the control of 
the railroads and the iron, steel, and coal indus- 
tries lying between the two countries. The ques- 


tion of mere reparations has long sirice been lost 
sight of by both contestants. By military might 
France has forced Germany to yield and Stinnes 
to sign on the dotted line. Now comes the prob- 
lem of re-organization. 

In 1924 we shall see to what extent the Franco- 
German iron and steel merger becomes a reality, 
and to what degree it is successful in ousting Great 
Britain from her leadership in the world’s export 
trade. The coal and iron industries of Lorraine 
and the Rhineland are potentially the most power- 
ful in the world outside of America; but under 
French direction and German control of details, 
amid the clash of age-old national animosities, and 
with Germany waiting to get back her own, what 
prospect is there of creating an efficiently operating 
business machine? This question the succeeding 
months will answer and on the outcome hinges 
the course and direction of world trade for a gen- 
eration. 

Trade in Europe shows a tendency to expand 
as the new year begins. Production is increasing 
and prices ‘have become fairly well stabilized. The 
position with reference to the American market 
has been reversed and American prices are more 
nearly on a parity with Europe than a year ago. 
The flow of European pig iron to American At- 
lantic shores has been checked, but only as a result 
of the severe declines in eastern markets. Neither 
in the Far East nor in Europe have political dis- 
turbances been able to more than check the growth 
of commerce. In .a world distracted by postwar 
conflicts trade is asserting its omnipotence as a 
molder of destiny. 
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THREE YEARS OF WORLIT? PIG IRON PRICES 






This Chart Shows Southern No. 2 Foundry at Birmingham, French Lorraine No. 3 Foundry; German No. 3 Foundry at Furnace; and British No. 


3 Foundry at Middlesbrough, All Reduced to Dollars According to the Monthly Fluctuations in Exchange 
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British Trade Is More Active 


Steel Production Is Now Above the 1913 Level and Exports Are at a High 





Rate—Home Market Is Dull—Sheet and Tin Plate Mills 
Are Actively Engaged—Tariff Becomes an Issue 


British Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


HE. blight of continental politics 

explains chiefly why the optimism 

of the beginning of the year was 
not British 
iron and steel industry in 1923. Next 
in malign influence was the boilermak- 
ers’ strike in the shipyards and engi- 
neering establishments which crippled 
the buying power of the iron and steel 
industry’s best customers. The boiler- 
makers’ strike is generally believed to 
have cost the country about $30,000,000. 
It lasted seven months and was finally 


altogether realized in the 


settled in November. 

On the other side of the account there 
were compensations in the business 
done in 1923 of great importance to a 
country which claims not without rea- 
son to be a great world provider. A 
glance at the export table on the fol- 
lowing page will show that in spite of 
obstacles the general of foreign 
shipments has been substantially above 
those of 1922. The peak was reached 
in May with a total iron and steel ex- 
port, including scrap of 435,630 tons. 
Progress continued steadily the first 
five months slight setback in 
February, but since that time overseas 
business has generally been on a lower 
steady increase 
Exports of gal- 


level 


with a 


level, though with a 
from July to October. 
vanized sheets, tin plate, steel rails and 
other staple lines of foreign business 
well support the claim that Great Brit- 
ain is forging back towards its old posi- 
tion. An item of special interest to 
America is that relating to ferroalloys 
comprising chiefly ferromanganese, 
which showed heavy figures until April, 


when the exports amounted to 111,255 


tons. By July they had fallen to 53,450 
tons, considerably less than half the 
April total. October showed some in- 


crease, but the business has once more 


become rather mediocre. 


Production Exceeds 1913 Mark 


It is a remarkable fact that for several 
last 

steel and 
the monthly average of 1913 which was 
639,600 tons. 
707.100 


months of vear the production of 


ingots castings far exceeded 
In February the tonnage 
March 802,500 and May, 


month 


was 
the in production, it, 
as in exports, was 821,000. July and Au- 


maximum 


gust may be said to have brought a sort 
“killing the latter 
the output of 


of industrial frost,” 


dismal 


showing 


month 


BY JOSEPH HORTON 


567,500 tons. By October the tonnage 
had increased to 702,100. In view of 
the large business now in hand, it is 
not impossible that even the May figures 
will be exceeded by those for the end 
of the year. 

Ruhr Policy Injurious 


The economists who denounce the 
“beggar-my-neighbor” as a 
means of personal aggrandizement have, 


policy of 


on the whole, been justified by the 
course of the year’s events. Some pec- 
ple welcomed the Ruhr _ occupation, 


partly in the spirit of national egotism, 
as the prelude to industrial progress, 
because of the crippling of German 
competition, but on the whole, the Ruhr 
policy has brought a good deal of in- 
jury to the British iron and steel in- 
dustry. Its most direct effect has been 
the inflation of coke prices which for 
numerous makers of pig iron rendered 
profit making impossible. With Dur- 
ham coke at £2 ($8.80) per ton de- 
livered at Cleveland furnaces it is ob- 
viously impossible to make profits on 
No. 3 Middlesbrough G. M. B. selling 
at £4 10s ($19.75). The £6 7s 6d 
($28) figure of April was an inflated 
price which could not be sustained. 
There are now signs of some laziness 
in coke prices, but the position will 
have to change radically before a num- 
ber of furnaces, somewhat unfavorably 
located geographically, can again enter 
the field of production. The enormous 
exports of coke have no doubt proved 
highly profitable to many cokemakers, 
but this has been largely at the expense 
of the iron trade. 

The high price of pig iron has, of 
course, reacted on the steel trade, forc- 
ing up costs of production and reduc- 
ing the profits of the steelworks in some 
cases to the vanishing point. The po- 
sition of iron and steel companies as 
profit-earning concerns is fairly reflected 
in their share values, which are con- 
siderably below par. 

Unemployment figures have  under- 
gone some fluctuations. In January 
the proportion of unemployed in iron, 
steel, tin plate and galvanized sheet 
manufacture was 22.1 per cent. It was 
reduced to 15.3 per cent in May, but in 
October had reverted practically to the 
January position with 22.7 per cent un- 
The alarming proportion of 
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employed. 








unemployment in shipbuilding is almost 
sufficient in itself to account for what- 
ever discouraging features exist in the 
iron and steel trades. In January the 
proportion out of work was 35.6 per 
cent, reduced in May to 29.5 per cent, 
but by the end of October, no doubt on 
account of the boilermakers’ strike, it 
had reached 42.6 per cent, far and away 
the worst showing of any department of 
British industry. 

Selling prices call for little comment. 
They fairly reflect the relative position 
of various products. Possibly the most 
noticeable is the item of galvanized 
sheets, which after some fluctuation are 
back again to the position at the end 
of March. It is noteworthy that fer- 
romanganese is at present dearer than 
it was in January and February, when 
export business was very much heavier. 
The present selling price would appear 
to be not altogether on a business basis. 

Wage variations in the Midland iron 
trade represent a net advance of 15 per 
cent since January, making wages now 
271%4 per cent above the basis as com- 
pared with the maximum during the 
boom period of 265 per cent. Taking 
the iron and steel trades generally, the 
average weekly earnings increased from 
£2 16s ($12.30) in December to £2 18s 
7d ($12.85) in August. Since that time 
slight increases in the wages of blast- 
furnace and steel workers have taken 
place, with those of ironworkers prac- 
tically unchanged. 


Varying Tariff Policies 


Certain elements, chiefly political, in- 
terfere to some extent with a clear fore- 
cast as to 1924. The trade is especially 
interested in the new tariff policy in- 
itiated by Stanley Baldwin, who, pro- 
posing to reverse generally the old-time 
free trade system, bases his action to 
some extent upon his long experience in 
the iron and steel industry before he 
changed over to the political arena. As 
Americans are very well aware, British 
interests are by no means united from 
the tariff point of view. An important 
feature of British imports is the item 
of steel billets, blooms, etc., which in 
April totalled 42,019 tons, and in the 
dull month of August reached 39,841 
tons. Shipbuilders generally are likely 
to oppose tariffs. On the Clyde the 
opinion appears to be held generally that 
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the shipbuilding industry owes its world 
pre-eminence to its ability to buy steel 
in the cheapest market, whether at home 
or abroad. 

In South Wales the makers of gal- 
yanized sheets and tin plates are favor- 
ably situated for importing cheap con- 
tinental semifinished steel, scrap, etc., 
and although some of the finest steel- 
works in the kingdom are situated in 
that area, many of them at the gates of 
the sheet and tin plate works, mills un- 
attached to the steelworks are always 
quick to take advantage of any cheap 
foreign steel which may be on offer. 

The tin plate and steel sheet trades 
have made great progress during the 
past year, the operating tin mills hav- 
ing increased from 383 to 407, and of 
sheet mills from 118 to 125. It is un- 
derstood that other mills are in course 
of erection to deal with the expanding 


business generally looked for. These 
industries have, on the whole, had a 
good year. 

The large steel companies strongly 


support a tariff, and their support will 
no doubt prove very helpful to Stanley 
But in Middlesbrough the in- 
ell, an enthusias- 


Baldwin. 
fluence of Sir Hugh 
tic and active free trader who is at the 
head of the great Dorman Long com- 


will count for something in 
that area, and he has on his side other 
steelmen in Sheffield 
where the 
tariff restrictions in aid of trade 


Outlook Is Hopeful 


nation, 


eading and else- 


who doubt ultimate value of 


Apart from political questions, the 
outlook seems reasonably hopeful. The 
recent advance in values has come at 
an opportune time, and has practically 
compelled the principal railways of the 
country to enter the arena of buyers. 
Probably all the steel plants are as- 
sured of moderately full activity for the 
early part of the new year, while gal- 
vanized sheet and tin plate makers will 
probably have a busy six months at the 


beginning of 1924. Substantial rail or- 
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The Real Stride in 
Foreign Trade 

In Thousands of Gross Tons—000 Omitted 

— ——Great Britain—-——_, 

Monthly Steel 

averages Exports Imports production 
1912 401 166 566 
1913 414 186 639 
19 () 7 1 g? 756 
cp 142 7 309 
1922 283 ’ fF 490 
Jan. 1923 353 129 634 
Feb. 318 12. 707 
Mar. db 11( 802 
Apr. 387 Li 794 
May 424 82 821 
June ¢ 1( 768 
July 308 114 639 
Aug. 324 11: 567 
sept. 334 116 695 
Oct ots sae 106 702 
Average . 357 111 709 











ders were given out at the end of 1923, 
totaling several hundred thousand tons, 
and a lot of bridge work is in contem- 
plation, while a certain number of sub- 
stantial] undertakings at home and abroad 
in the way of engineering construction, 
water, gas undertakings, 


etc., must absorb a good aggregate of 


and electric 


steel. It appears that some of the for- 
eign markets are to some extent recov- 
ering their ability to buy, although there 
are still that British 
prices are abnormally high; and 


steel 
mu- 


complaints 
nicipal and other corporations are dis- 
posed to wait, where this is at all pos- 
sible, for easier prices, although such a 
prospect would seem to be somewhat 
remote. 
Toward the end of last year steps 
were taken to revive several price-reg- 
The Bar associa- 
established the 


been 


ulating associations. 
tion has been re and 
Steel Plate 
resurrected, avowedly for the purpose of 
So far, the ef- 
have been 
The pro- 


association has also 
securing uniform prices. 
forts made in this direction 
of a very modest character. 
ductive capacity is now so large relative 
to the likely that all parties 
recognize the necessity for handling 
selling prices carefully. This mood is 
likely enough to continue, even if tariffs 


demand 


115 





are imposed, in view of a capacity fully 
50 per cent above that existing before 
In this connection, the smaller 


the war. 
number of work people now employed 
per ton of steel produced is a matter 
taken 
nection with figures relative to unem- 
From this point of 
probably the better 
than the percentages quoted in the fore- 
going might be taken to indicate. 
Among the uncertain elements in the 


to be into consideration in con- 


ployment. view, 


position is really 


situation is the position with regard to 
Germany. English steelmakers are 
fully aware that their principal Euro- 
pean rivals, with all their political and 
industrial troubles, have allowed nothing 
to interfere the 
ment of their plants, while their great 


with further develop- 
efficiency in the matter of organization 
is an element also to be taken into con- 
sideration. If by any means Germany 
should recover her ability to compete 
international market, British 


feel it. 


in the 


steelmakers will 


Russia a Dark Horse 


point of view of demand, 
baf- 


fling speculation as to her possibilities. 


From the 


Russia is distinctly a dark horse, 
The latest indications report that Rus- 
sia wants nearly everything that Great 
Britain produces, and is rapidly recov 
ering industrial and commercial _ sta- 
bility. 


portant 


She may or may not be an im- 


customer in 1924, but her pos- 
sible re-entrance into the market either 
as a buyer or supplier of material, will 
have an important influence upon this 
year’s trade. 

With regard to other foreign markets, 
the 
direction of expanding business during 
1924, although all the conditions forbid 


present signs seem to point in the 


any expectation of high prices or sub- 
stantial profits, while boom conditions 
would seem to be out of the question. 
On the whole, a boom is not desired by 
the trade generally, steady progress with 
moderate returns being decidedly pre- 
ferred. 


Belgium Now Showing Marked Gains 


RON and steel production in Belgium 


during the year 1923 considerably 
exceeded 1922 figures and would 
have been more if Belgian industries 


had not been unsettled by economic and 
political conditions. However, the output 
of both pig iron and steel in 1923 reached 
90 per cent of the prewar level. Through- 
out the past year, the business situation 
was constantly under the influence of 
political events, which gave the market 
a general tone of uncertainty. Prices of 
all iron and steel commodities were dis- 
tinctly higher than during the preceding 





European Staff Special 


year and subject to many fluctuations. 

This situation traced back to 
the passive resistance of Germany follow- 
ing the occupation of the Ruhr district. 
Although the the industries 
of Belgium have been comparatively less 
pronounced than in France, for Belgian 
coke ovens produce about twice as much 
coke as the French ovens do, it was 
the cessation of deliveries of coal and 
coke on the raparations account which 
prevented Belgium from further increasing 
her iron and steel production. Further- 
more, Belgium has had to buy coking 


can be 


effect on 





England and other high ex- 
countries 


coal from 


change and coke prices were 
thus increased considerably. As a result, 
at the beginning of last year the Belgian 
government suspended the export of coke, 
allewing only a certain reduced tonnage 
to be sold to France, providing the latter 
country should furnish a corresponding 
tonnage of scrap to Belgium. As the year 
drew to a close this prohibition was 
withdrawn in view of improved cir- 
cumstances, i 

The depreciation and fluctuations of 


the Belgian franc has had a considerable 
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effect on the market and it is to b 
noted that each fall in dollar and sterling 
exchange weakened the market. On the 
other hand export trade received an 
impetus from this situation and foreign 
competition was checked to a_ certain 
extent. 

Belgian manufacturers have had_ to 
cope with labor troubles, and several 
wage increases have been granted to 
1] 


vorkers of all categories. There were 


several important strikes during the year. 


Furthermore, the 8-hour law is enforced 

selgium so strictly that many workers, 
including skilled labor, who are willing 
to work overtime, have been migrating 


to Northern France where the law is less 
rigorously observed. Employers in Belgium 
have [x inted out that for this and other 
‘ation of the law 


reasons, the strict appli 


s detrimental to industrial interests 


During the past year, Belgian imports 


of coke were mainly of German origi 

but 46,000 tons came from the United 
States. Pig iron came mostly from 
France. Exports of coke went almos 


entirely to France. Pig iron was_ sold 
particularly to France and Great Britain; 
semifinished steel products and beams to 
Great Britain; rails to the Argentine 
Republic, Brazil and Siam; sheets to 
France, Great Britain, Japan, and Hol- 


land; bars to Great Britain, Germany, 
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Argentine, India, and Japan; nails to 
Great Britain. During the period under 
review, Belgium’s exports of finished 
steel products were only 20 to 25 per cent 
below prewar figures. 

The fluctuations of Belgian domestic 
prices are shown in the table of European 
iron and steel prices. Special export 
prices have been quoted on certain iron 
and steel products, although in many 
instances the difference from domestic 
Guotations has been small. The following 
quotations per metric ton will serve to 


illustrate this fact: 


Domes Antwer 
B ig Be g1ian 
Merchant Bars ifrancs Dollars francs Dollars 
Jar 47 $ 5 45 $22.50 
Iu 6 ri 2.5 
O , 
pe , 5 
Rails 
| ) 35 
oO ‘9 
N ( 7 


mewhat laborious negotiations, an 
economic agreement was arrived at. be- 
tween Belgium and France. A_ certain 
amount of dissatisfaction as to the re- 
sults of this agreement exists among the 
industrialists of both countries. France 
is more favored by the agreement in her 
trade in silks and wines, but Belgium 
has acquired the advantage in the iron 


and steel trade. The agreement holds 
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good for only one year and it is expected 
that it will be modified in 1924. 


Export trade generally improved in 
Belgium up to the month of June but 
has since suffered a_ recession. Several 
nations have made their appearance in 
certain markets and have been making 
price concessions which have’ enabled 
them to compete successfully against 
Belgian manufacturers. In one case, 
for instance, the Belgians were 
competing against the United States 
for theaward of anumber of locomotives, 
and the American firm offered quicker 
delivery and better prices and captured 
the order. Several important Belgian 
firms have merged, and there is a tendency 
toward an extension of this movement; 
this should enable Belgian manufacturers 


to expand their export business on which 


the prosperity of Belgium depends to 


such an extent. 

\lthough iron and steel production in 
Belgium has nearly reached 1913 figures 
again and shows a decided improvement 
when compared to the production of the 
preceding year, the outlook for 1924 
is uncertain and not altogether encourag- 
ing in view of the present circumstances. 
Belgium is involved in the problems 
which are now dividing Europe, and nor- 
mal operations cannot be resumed until a 
final settlement has been arrived at. 


Central Europe Is Now Well Engaged 


BY BRUNO SCHAPIRA 


Central European Correspondent of Iron Trade Review 


N CENTRAL Europe the iron and 
steel industries are active. Ex 
ports from Czecho-Slovakia in 
creased 266 per cent last year com 
pared with 1922, and Austrian exports 
went up 32 per cent. The stagnation 
which prevailed at the end of 1922 
vielded at the beginning of 1923 to 
brisket 
acute competition of German works 


activity Not only has the 


ceased for the time being but- consider- 
able orders have been booked for ship 
ment to Germany. In Austria, Czecho 
Slovakia, and Polish Upper Silesia a 
large part of the total production is 
for German account. In the spring, 
ind again in the autumn the Central 
European market was disturbed by 
strikes lasting several weeks, but for- 
tunately no serious losses were in- 
volved. 

Prices are firm and profits are being 
made What will happen when Ger- 
man competition is renewed remains 
to be seen, but since everyone expects 
that German costs will continue to 
be relatively high for some time to 
come, Austrian and Czech producers 
are hopeful of being able to hold their 


own in a trial of strength. Bars 





which were’ being exported from 
Czecho-Slovakia at the beginning 
1922 for 950 to 1000 crowns ($27.55 


to $29) per metric ton are now bring- 


2000 crowns ($58) a ton. The 


ing 
Czech government has_ considerably 


reduced the coal tax, and_ railroad 
freight rates have been scaled down. 
Coal miners’ wages also have been 
reduced so that if necessary consider- 
able reductions in iron and steel prices 


can be made. 


Face 1924 Confidently 


The iron and steel industry in Aus- 
tria has recovered a large share of 
ts prewar stability and the year 1924 
is faced with confidence. Partly this 
is due to the fact that the govern- 
ment’s finances have been put in a 
healthy state as a result of the league 
Prices of finished 
150,000 to 200,000 


Austrian crowns ($2 to $3) per ton 


of nations loan. 


steel rose from 


Heavy orders were 
which 
payment was made in sterling, resulting 


early last year. 
received from Germany for 
in a further increase in finished steel 
prices ranging from £1 10s to £3 


sterling per metric ton. The peak of 


the market was reached early in the 
summer and during the past few months 
competition has been increasing, re- 
sulting in a reduction in prices, bars 
having declined from the equivalent 
of $53 to $43.30 a ton. The new 
year opens with negotiations under 
way between Austrian and Czecho- 
Slovakian works looking toward the 
establishment of selling agreements 
covering the export markets, for the 
purpose of minimizing’ export compe- 
tition between the two countries. 

Hungarian steel plants have also 
been freed from economic pressure as 
a result of the advance of 1923. As in 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, prices 
rose until the middle of the year, 
when bars brought 150,000 crowns 
($48.30) per ton. 

Although independent politically, the 
iron and steel industry in Polish Upper 
Silesia continues to be linked with the 
German metallurgical system. Mill 
operations have been exceedingly ac- 
tive during the past year and capacity 
operations probably will continue. for 
some time. A large share of this ac- 
tivity is due to the fact that tonnage 


is being diverted from the Ruhr. 
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French Producers Are Confident 


Production and Exports Have Been Maintained in Spite of Great Obstacles— 


Business Situation Now Considered More Stable—Coke Shortages 


are Being Overcome—Big Price Fluctuation 


URING the whole year 1923 the 
French iron and_ steel industry 

was disturbed by the effects of 
the Ruhr occupation. The means of 
compulsion to which the Franco-Belgian 
forces resorted to are well known. In time 
German industries were crippled to such 
a point and the mark depreciated to such 
f Octo 


an extent, that toward the end 
ber the resistance of Germany came to 
an end. 

But in the meantime, French blast fur- 
naces and steel plants suffered greatly 
from the shortage of coke which resulted 
deliveries from 


from the shrinkage of 


the Ruhr subsequent to the occupation. 


It is a well known fact that France 
depends mostly on Germany for her sup- 
ply of coke; in 1922 for 
of 5,140,183 tons of 
imported into France, 4,303,324 tons were 


One month after the 


instance, out 


coke which were 
of German origin. 
occupation of the Ruhr, the operations 
of French furnaces and steel plants were 
reduced by 30 per cent, nearly three 
of the furnaces 


under normal 


quarters operating in 


France circumstances - be- 
ing situated in the regions which derive 
their coke from the Ruhr. Only a few 
plants in this district have their own coke 
ovens. 

In order to make up for the deficiency, 
France has had to buy coke from other 
countries, mainly from England, Belgium, 
Holland, the Saar district, and the United 
States, which shipped about 140,000 tons 
during the first of 1923. Bel- 
gium was naturally the most economical 
supply but this country also 


months 


source of 
suffered from 
from the Ruhr and therefore placed em- 
Belgian coke 


the nondelivery of coke 
hargoes on the export of 
to other countries, France included. In 
the meantime the French cokeries have 
endeavored to increase their output. 


Contracts Were Speculative 


The fact that France has had to buy 
her fuel and other raw materials from 
high exchange countries has helped to 
depreciate the value of the franc, Sud- 
den fluctuations in exchange rates have 
been prevalent during the whole year 
and have greatly disturbed market con- 
On several occasions the pound 
sterling would rise or fall over one franc 
in the course of a day. The dollar rate 
would vary in proportion. Thus it be- 


ditions, 





BY VINCENT DELPORT 


French Correspondent, Iron Trade Review 


came exceedingly difficult to quote firm 
prices, and contracts assumed a speculative 
character. As a result, buyers and pro- 
ducers have maintained almost constantly 
a conservative attitude and most sales 
have been for spot shipment. 

On the other hand the depreciation of 
the franc has checked foreign competition 
and facilitated export trade. But during 
the first nine months of 1923, owing to 
her reduced production, France was com- 
pelled to buy pig iron from the outside to 
a greater extent than during the corre 
period of the preceding 


sponding year. 


Her imports of steel products were less 


Exports Are on Increase 


Total iron and steel imports for the 
first three quarters of the year amounted 
to 438,637 tons worth 359,218,000 francs, 
compared with 496,292 tons worth 381,- 
796,000 francs for the corresponding peri 
od of 1922. 

steel products 
than in 1922, but their value was greater 


French exports of iron and 


were smaller in tonnage 


owing to the higher prices which pre- 


vailed. Export trade was expanding as 
the past year drew to a close. France 
exported 1,747,627 
and steel products during the first nine 
months of 1923 valued at 1,146,745,000 


francs, as against 1,956,996 metric tons 


metric tons of iron 


and 853,927,000 francs for the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. 
Ferroalloys and scrap are not included 


in these figures. 

Iron ore production during 1923 was 
satisfactory. During the first nine months 
the extraction of iron ore amounted to 
17,110,000 tons, corresponding to a yearly 
output of 22,813,000 tons as against 
20,832,000 tons in 1922, The 
mines comprising the 
Thionville, 
produced 94 per cent of the total output, 


Lorraine 
Metz- 
Nancy 


basins of 
Briey-Longwy, and 


and all iron ore 
phoric. The 32 per cent Minette ore in 
Lorraine was quoted at about 12 francs 
($0.74) per metric ton f.o.b. cars prac- 
tically through the year. 

The coke 


anxiety to 


situation has caused much 
French iron and _ steel pro- 
ducers. The monthly 
of reparations coke during the first nine 
months of 1923 amounted to 142,000 tons 
as against 370,000 tons in 1922. Urged 
by the coke shortage, the French cokeries 


have gradually increased their production. 
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average receipts 


from Lorraine is phos- 





The monthly average up to and including 
September corresponds to a yearly produc- 
1,875,000 tons, but 


account the new batteries of coke ovens 


tion of taking into 


which have been lighted since Sept. 1, 
the 1923 production will probably exceed 
2,000,000 tons, while in 1922 barely 1, 
000,000 tons was reached. 

French 


At the beginning of the year, 


furnace coke was sold at 97 francs 


($6.75) per metric ton; following th 


price was gradually 


March it 


francs ($8.10), at which point it has re 


Ruhr events the 


raised until in reached 135 
mained. The price of German reparations 
coke is fixed by the Societe des Cokes 
de Hauts Fourneaux (S. C. O. F.) 
From 97 francs ($6.75) on Jan. 1, it ad 
vanced to 198 francs ($11.90) in March 
when deliveries were not sufficient to en- 
able the S. C. O. F 


Two 


to meet the demand 


prices were then established, one 
called Pl applying to a fixed percentage 
of the consumers’ requirements, and_ the 
surplus ton- 


March until 


other, P2 applying to any 
nage. From the middle of 
the end of May price Pl was fixed at 
198 francs ($11.90) and applied to only 
30 per cent of the consumers’ 
ments; P2 was fixed at 310 francs 
($18.60) ; in August, Pl dropped to 180 
($10.80) for 50 per cent of the 
demand and P2 dropped to 250 
($15); then PI 
francs ($12.70) for about 60 per cent of 


require- 


francs 
francs 
ascended again to 212 
the consumers’ needs while 
to 225 francs ($13.50). 
nine months of 1923 


P2 dropped 
During the first 
France imported 
2,556,643 tons of coke as against 3,300, 
380 tons during the corresponding period 
of 1922. 


000 tons, 


Monthly exports averaged 38,- 
most to Italy and Switzerland 
Coke Supply Far Short 


Under normal circumstances France re¢ 
700,000 tons of 


furnaces 


quires a minimum of 
coke a month to operate her 
and steel plants; the preceding figures in- 
dicate that during 1923 only about 450,000 
tons per month have been obtained, in- 
cluding the production of the coke ovens 
operated by the steel plants. 

Pig iron production has improved not- 
ably since August when it reached 486,250 
tons. In October 514,230 tons were pro- 
duced which was the highest figure reg- 
istered since the beginning of the year. 
French 


In spite of the coke shortage 
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blast furnaces have produced a tonnage 
about equivalent to that of the preceding 
year. In 1922, production was curtailed 
also by coke shortage on the one hand 
and by the general industrial crisis on 
the other. This is illustrated by the fact 
that 116 furnaces were blowing on Jan. 
1, 1923 against 73 on Jan. 1, 1922. But 
the complete 
reparations coke which marked Germany’s 
resulted 


cessation of deliveries of 


answer to the Ruhr occupation 
immediately in the blowing out of many 
stacks in the eastern and Lorraine regions. 
On Feb. 1, only 90 stacks were in blast 
and this 77 ‘in 
March and April. 


figure was reduced to 
Then the idle furnaces 
were gradually blown in again, although 
in many instances not at full capacity, and 
October it 
exceeded the figures for December, 1922. 


production improved until in 


The price quoted for No. 3 foundry 
chill cast pig iron (2.50 to 3 
at the beginning of the year was 
($18.55) ton. 


per cent 


silicon 


) 
265 francs 


per metric 
Quotations suddenly jumped to 345 francs 
($20.70) and then to 425 francs ($25.50) 
reached their highest 
($32.70) in March. 
weakening during 
which the bottom touched 
francs ($22.80), No. 3 
pig iron sold at the end of the year be- 
tween 400 and 425 francs ($24 to $25.50). 


in February and 
level at 545 


After a period of 


francs 
was in July 


at 380 foundry 


Concessions were made for export busi- 
ness. Monthly first 
nine months of 1923 averaged 48,500 tons 


exports during the 


and went mostly to Belgium, although a 
tonnage sold in the United 
Imports amounted to about 5000 
tons a month, especially from England. 


certain was 
States. 

The average monthly production of steel 
ingots and the 1923 
amounted to 397,000 tons, exceeding the 
The semifinished steel 


castings for year 
1922 average. 


partment was active and on several oc- 
casions a number of producers went 

of the market. Belgium and Luxemburg 
purchased a fair tonnage of blooms and 
billets; up to July 1, 142,000 tons were 
exported to these countries and another 
200,000 


tons went 
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Rail exports during the first half of the 
year amounted to 111,000 tons as against 
80,451 tons for the first half of 1922. 
The plate department has made a poor 
continued inac- 
The sheet mar- 


showing on account of 
tivity in the shipyards. 
ket brisk. 


been 


Pipe and Tube Makers Active 


has more 


In the tube department, the Comptoir 
Tubes par Rapprochement 
(butt-welded tubes) started the year by 
quoting 22 points discount on the French 
list (about 1000 francs or $60 per metric 
ton) to 2-inch sizes. 
The price until 
March when their 
highest point at French list plus 48 points 
(about 2070 francs or $124). At the end 
had dropped to 


des Soudes 


f.o.b. Paris for % 


then increased rapidly 


quotations reached 


of the year quotations 
nine points over the list 
or $91) on 100-ton 
busy 
both 


steadily in- 


an average of 
francs 
Tube 
throughout the 
steel 


(about 1525 
have been 


the 


contracts. mills 


year as use of 
iron pipe is 
the both 


heating purposes and modern sanitary in- 


and cast 


creasing since war, for central 


stallations, Large oil companies have 


also been busily engaged constructing 


roadside filling stations and depots at 


various French ports. French manutac- 


turers of cast-iron pipe, principally the 


well known firm of Pont-a-Mousson ap- 
pear to be developing export trade in the 
Pacific 


United States on the coast and in 


the West Indies. 

generally, 
that al- 
producers 


Considering the situation 


one is impressed with the fact 


though French iron and steel 


have been laboring against great odds 


since the month of January when their 
production was considerably curtailed, they 
have succeeded in increasing their output 
to the same level as at the 1922. 
This facilitated by fact 


that reconstruction work has been active- 


end of 


result was the 


ly pursued. The large plants which were 
destroyed during the war, such as Senelle- 
Maubeuge and Longwy, the Joeuf plant 
of De Wendel & Co, la 

Homecourt Micheville, 


Marine et 


and Pont-a- 


January 3, 1924 


Mousson, the Acieries du Nord et de 
l'Est, and the Societe de Denain et d’ 
Anzin, have nearly completed their new 
installations. 

A recent 
Interallies de Control 
Mines with important Ruhr industrial 
groups indicates general resumption of 
production in the occupied area as coke 
shipments increase. Various furnaces 
banked for lack of fuel then may re- 
sume production. Lower costs will 
readjusted to 
a better basis, which seems likely to 
enliven the many consumers 
apparently waiting for the situation 
to clear before committing themselves 
future Return of railroad 
the Ruhr from Ger- 
many will improve transportation and 
increase interchange of material. These 
changes in the general situation will 
tend to make production considerably 
larger and put French industry on a 
much 


agreement of the Mission 


des Usines et des 


result and prices will b« 


market, 


needs. 
stock to 


for 
rolling 


better basis as to volume and 


costs. 
Shifts in Selling Arrangements 
The various Comptoirs or selling organ- 
izations which existed in 
but did 
extent. 


1922 have been 
not handle ex- 
Since then 
organized 
the 


dissolved, they 


port business to 


other 


any 


syndicates have been 
the 


products ; 


for 
are Longovica, 
Sogeco and Columeta; another 
organization, the Compagmie de Depots at 
Agences de Vente d’Usines Metallurgiques 
was for sale of iron and steel 
the French colonies 

One large iron and 
keeps in touch with the 
various markets through its connections 
with an important French bank which 
has offices and correspondents in the prin- 
the world. Schneider 
& Co., have entrusted certain foreign 
companies such as Framericam in the 
United States, with the sale of their 
products outside France. Furthermore, the 
French producers are 
prepared to 


among larger firms export 


of their such 


Nortrilor, 


created 
products to France, 
and _ protectorates. 


steel concern 


cipal cities of 


leading quite 


ré- 





to England, Ger- 
many, the 
district and various 

Re- 
work 


Saar 


other markets. 
construction 

in France has con- 
tinued to absorb 
a considerable ton- Monthly aver., 
nage of shapes and 


Pare . January, 
Activities in 


bars. February 
the rail department 
been limited, 
French 


having 


have 
the 
roads 
back 
and 


rail- 
held 


orders 


September 


their October 


having only 
begun to feel 
the market 


out 





late. 


1913 
Monthly aver., 192 


French Business Progress in 1923 
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iron ore for 1913 includes the Metz-Thionville 
basin which was returned to France after the war, but was then German territory. 


iron Steel 


sume negotiations 
other iron 
and steel producing 
nations in order to 
facilitate export 
trade, as soon as 
the general situa- 
ee tion has improved. 
ae In spite of all the 
180 difficulties which 
ay are still ahead, and 
i although the fu- 
143 ture is uncertain, 
oh a note of confi- 
se dence which was 
perhaps not so no- 
ticeable a year ago, 
can be detected. 


with 
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Paris Controls Germany s Trade 


Collapse of Resistance in the Ruhr Makes a Franco-German Iron and Steel 





Accord Necessary—Costs Are High in the Fatherland—Big 


HE outstanding feature of the 

i German iron and steel trade in 
1923 was the struggle in the 
Ruhr district. The occupation isolated 
one of the largest iron and steel pro- 
ducing and consuming areas in the 
world during practically the entire 
year 1923, and probably for the greater 
part of this year. The French cut 
off the Ruhr with a customs frontier 
on all sides and hampered the output 
by bringing the railroads practically 
to a standstill. Previous to the occu- 
pation about 75 per cent of the Ruhr 
output was consumed in unoccupied 
Germany. Owing to the blockade 
great quantities of iron, steel, and coal 
had to be imported from abroad. On 
the other hand products made in un- 
occupied Germany which formerly had 
been consumed by the Ruhr district 
became unsalable and had partly to 
be dumped on foreign countries. Un- 
productive work and costs of produc- 
tion were heavily increased  every- 
where thus bringing German prices in 
some cases to above the world market. 


The Mark Becomes Extinct 


The occupation of the Ruhr district 
accelerated the end of the mark and 
this created further obstacles for the 
German iron and steel trade. About 
50 per cent of the outstanding quan- 
tity of paper marks was thrown in 
the bottomless pit of Ruhr resistance 
thus depreciating the value of the 
mark from a rate of 7300 for $1 at 
the beginning of 1923 to about 
10,000,000,000,000 for $1 at the end of 
the the year. The currency chaos re- 
sulting from this burial of the paper 
mark was a great hindrance. 


It is not astonishing that prices and 
freights, expressed in paper, increased 
in leaps and bounds. Wages on the 
other hand lagged much behind so 
that they were lower than ever before. 
They became the smallest part of the 
cost of production and finally German 
iron and steel workers were getting 
less for their labor than any others 
in the world. However, not yet satis- 
fied with this result, the German in- 
dustrialists took advantage of the 
breakdown of the trade unions to re- 
introduce the 10-hour day in some 
cases, as they saw that the only pos- 
sibility of competing abroad was by 


Problems Await Solution 
BY DR. E. H. REGENSBURGER 


reducing their costs of production. 
They discharged all their employes 
at the end of November and _ re- 
engaged on Dec. 1, only 70 per cent 
of their actual working forces under 
the condition that the men so re- 
tained would be willing to work 10 
hours a day. It was stated that the 
remaining surplus of labor must do 
agricultural work in unoccupied areas. 

During the first few months of last 
year the Ruhr output was almost 
normal, but by June it had decreased 
to about 50 per cent of the normal 
level. Gradually production had to be 
further curtailed and one mill after 
another was forced to close down so 
that after the collapse of passive re- 
sistance at the end of September al- 
most the whole Ruhr production was 
stopped. At the end of October iron 
and steel mills in the Ruhr were 
operating at only about 10 per cent 
of capacity. This has since been in- 
creased to about 25 per cent. 

In the meantime stocks of finished 
steel at the works increased consider- 
ably owing to the difficulty of making 
sales. As the works are short of 
coal they are producing as far as pos- 
sible finished steel which contains much 
labor and little coal—thin wires, thin 
sheets, etc. Where the workers could 
not be otherwise occupied during the 
period of passive resistance, repairs 
and renewals which had been greatly 
neglected during the war and _ there- 
after were executed. Streets and 
buildings were constructed, and plants 
brought to the highest state of me- 
chanical efficiency. 

The situation of the iron and steel 





s 
Germany s Exports 
Metric Tons 

Commodity 1923 1922 
NN o5- ob wth abe Kees 264,000 28,000 
Be Maatiind wane vex 147,000 331,000 
Pe OD rea caaese« 90,000 102,000 
Semifinished .......... 86,000 37,000 
MNT) pc ate cchaeyaareoas 77,000 104,000 
a. a ere 55,000 106,000 
BE Hince casa oes 54,000 117,000 
Hollow ware ......... 49,000 73,000 
MME. Kili wo Bh eRe lee 39,000 185,000 
PL MIEN. ds 5. x:6 ware se 36,000 38,000 
oo errr 26,000 30,000 
Stove castings ........ 25,000 26,000 
Domestic utensils. ..... 24,000 25,000 
House hardware....... 20,000 27,000 
ee 18,000 24,000 
Total, including items 

not specified above.. 1,241,000 1,645,000 
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industry in unoccupied Germany at 
the beginning of the Franco-Belgian 
invasion was greatly hampered by the 
general uncertainty and by the fact 
that many orders placed in the Ruhr 
were not filled. On the other hand 
after the first shock was over, many 
orders were placed with mills in un- 
occupied territory which otherwise 
would have gone to the Ruhr, so that 
this part of the German industry was 
soon working at full capacity. But as 
the year wore on production in the 
unoccupied area became increasingly 
expensive as larger quantities of coal 
from England and the United States, 
and of iron and steel from Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, England, 
etc., had to be bought to replace the 
Ruhr products. Up to April the 
Reichsbank succeeded in bolstering the 


mark which resulted in a reduction in 


Austria, 


the German level of prices and a cheap- 
ening of imports, while a decrease in 
home and foreign orders and a gen- 
eral sales crisis also resulted. On Feb. 
14, the Stahlbund reduced its prices 
of rolled products for the first time 
since the war and consequently other 
Notwith- 


German prices were 


price reductions followed. 
standing, many 
still above the world market level 
and consumers were buying at an in- 
creasing rate the cheaper English and 
Czech steels, the importation of which 
was facilitated by the suspension of 
the German tariff on rolled products. 
Owing to the downward plunge of 
the mark in the latter part of April, 
German products again became cheaper 
than foreign goods resulting in a de- 
crease of imports. The new mark 
slump during the summer caused a 
general revival of business and the 
of new increased 
Wages, coal prices, and 


bookings orders 
heavily. 
freights rose steadily and iron and 
steel prices were automatically adapted 
to these advances. 
Prices on Stable Basis 

As the depreciation of the mark 
advanced at an alarming rate the pro- 
ducers usually received payment for 
their goods in a depreciated purchas- 
ing power. Therefore, at the begin- 
ning of August the prices for hema- 
tite and foundry pig iron and all forms 
of steel were fixed on a _ value-stable 


basis, i. e., in paper marks at prices 
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per cent 
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Cannot Sell for Marks 


At the 1923, many 
and plants found 
time since 
hand for 


German 
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only 


end of 
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first 
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with orders on 


rolling while few 
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weeks 


new 
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lers now refuse to accept pay- 
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considerably increased in order to re- 
place Ruhr coal During 
the first eight months last year 
the imports of iron and steel products 
totaled 1,339,000 metric tons against 
1,424,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1922. In comparing these figures 
it must be remembered that since Feb- 
1923, also 


from 


and iron. 


of 


imports into and 
the 


owing 


ruary, 


exports Ruhr have not been 


expulsion of 
that 


course, 


the 
from 


included to 


officials dis- 
1922 
imports and _ exports. 
stated that 1923 
ports in fact were much greater than 
in the preceding although the 
1923 include the imports 
from exports to Polish Upper 
Silesia which for the first six months 
of 1922 was a part of Germany. Dur- 
first of 1923 26.3 
per cent of the principal iron and steel 
products imported originated in Polish 


the German 


trict, whereas figures, of 


included Ruhr 


Thus it can be im- 


year 
year figures 
and 


ing the six months 


Upper Silesia, 9.4 per cent in Great 
Britain and 8.6 per cent in the Saar. 
Imports Are Much Larger 
During the first eight months of 
1923—the only ones for which sta- 
tistics are already available—imports 
of rails advanced from 68,000 tons 


during the corresponding period a 
vear ago to 123,000 tons, that of semi- 
steel from 171,000 to 205,000 
medium plates from 10,000 to 
36,000 and sheets from 8000 to 
34,000 owing to increased im- 
ports from Polish Upper Silesia. Im- 
ports of bars decreased from 446,000 
to 392,000 tons, mainly owing to de- 
buying from Alsace-Lorraine, 
Luxemburg, and the Saar, which was 
only partly replaced from Polish Up- 
per Silesia and Czecho-Slovakia. Scrap 
imports were only 38 per cent of 1922 


finished 
tons, 
tons 

tons, 


creased 


despite increased imports from Russia. 
Iron ore imports totaled only 1,- 
791,000 tons against 7,060,000 tons, 
the greatest decline being in Lorraine 
ores. Imports of Swedish and Cana- 
dian Wabana increased. On the 
of pig iron ad- 
173,000 to 226,000 tons 
to heavy purchases in Great 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Sweden 
account of the shortage of fuel 
imports rose from 132,000 to 
840,000 tons, the most of this tonnage 
coming from the United Kingdom, 
partly from the United States 
Upper Silesia. As soon as the 
furnaces milis in the Ruh- 
imports of ores, 
iron 


ores 


other hand imports 
vanced 
owing 
Britain, 
On 


coke 


from 


and 
and 
and 
the 
pig 


blast 
resume work 
will increase. 
exports of iron and _ steel 
1923 much smaller than 
those in the preceding years as only the 
production of the unoccupied area 
was available. During the first months 


and 
German 


scrap, 


during were 
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the 
hampered 


of 


greatly 
bolstering 
of the mark, business being deprived 
of the usual stimulus derived from the 


year exports were 


by the artificial 


fall of the mark. When comparing 
1923 and 1922 export figures the same 


restrictions as mentioned above must 
be borne in mind. German steel im- 
ports during the first eight months 


of 1923 were in excess of exports for 
Germany became 
a great During 
the first six months of 1923 12.1 per 
exports of finished iron 
shipped to Polish 
per cent to Hol- 
cent to Great Britain, 
to Japan, 7.3 per cent 
5.6 per cent the Ar- 
4.5 per British 
During the second six months 
the Far East increased. 
outlook for German iron 
trade there is considerable 
confusion. The Ruhr stocks are a 
big factor. According to present indi- 
cations the iron and steel stocks seized 
by the French as compensation for 
unpaid coal taxes will be released and 
exports within the limits of the 1922 
shipments will be allowed upon the 
payment of a moderate export duty. 
For it must be remembered that both 
the French 
to market 


the first time since 


steel-making nation. 


cent of the 


and | steel 
Upper 
land, 
8.4 
to 
gentine 
India. 
exports to 
As to the 


were 
Silesia, 11.7 
9.6 per 
per cent 
Denmark, 
and 


to 


cent to 


and _ steel 


and Germans are anxious 
the Ruhr stocks in such 
a way as to have little effect. 

A large part of the Ruhr accumula- 
tions will be taken by 
Among 


German con- 

these especially the 
be mentioned. This 
year they did not order more than 
50 per cent of their usual supplies; 
but in this direction the outlook is 
dark owing to the bad financial con- 
dition of the rail systems. Also the 
Ruhr district itself will need large 
quantities of steel to repair effects of 
passive resistance. 


sumers. 
railroads must 


Confusion in Outlook 
With these difficulties overcome it 
will take about two months, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the manu- 
facturers in the Ruhr, before the Ruhr 
output will reach its normal size. But 
political and social conditions are such 
that no one can foresee what will 
take place. The agreement concluded 
at the end of November between the 


Ruhr mine owners and the Allied 
Mission de Controle des Usines et 
des Mines represents only the first 


step in the direction of a resumption 


of work. But it is not unlikely owing 
to the’ considerable repairs and ex- 
tensions to plants which took place 


during the period of passive resistarice, 
that the Ruhr output may soon ex- 
ceed the average of the past few 
years, 
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Industrial Construction 


Increases in 1923 


(Continued from Page 39) 


the market now for many more; the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., which 
added several large units to its va- 
rious plants; the Studebaker Co, 
which built a large plant at West 
Bend, Ind.; the Belle City Malleable 
Iron Co., Racine, Wis., etc. The last 
1amed clearly demonstrates the trend 


to economical construction. Its initial 
plant was established 30 years ago. 
Additions were made from time to 


time, but when the increased demand 
of 1923 was felt, the company de- 
cided to build a completely new plant 
incorporating every modern labor-sav- 
ing and _ efficiency-increasing device. 
The plant now is declared to be a 
for architectural design and 
plant arrangement. A. A. Wickland & 
Co., Chicago, was engineer. 

At present general cheerfulness pre- 


model 


vails among builders of industrial 
construction as heavy building pro- 
grams are carried over into 1924. 
Many builders and engineers report an 
unusual amount of prospective work 
for this period of the year. 

“Prospective business now up for 


1924 is the best of any year we have 
ever had,” states Mr. Ferguson. “Our 
sales in November and December 
usually show a decline, but this year 
our sales curve started-up as usual 
in the spring, dropped in the sum- 
mer and instead of falling off in No- 
vember and December, it started back 
up again. The apparent falling off 
of demand in the summer might be 
attributed largely to the high price of 
labor and its unreasonable demands. 
A great amount of publicity was given 
to this situation, and it tended to kill 
off the market in the summer. There 
is more work on the architect’s boards 
at present than there has been on them 
all year, and much more than is us- 
ually there at this time of the year.” 


borne 
weekly 


Mr. Ferguson’s statement is 
out by Iron TRADE REVIEW’s 
listing of structural steel contracts placed 
in which industrial construction awards 
are included. 

Structural 


construction 


steel awards for industrial 
programs were heavy in 
the spring, shading off gradually as 
midsummer was reached. The low point 
for the country, according to IRON TRADE 
REVIEW awards, was October, when but 
7921 tons of steel was bought for indus- 
trial building. November buying in- 
creased with 20,441 tons being awarded. 
December carried along the momentum, 
20,173 tons being let in the first half- 
month for industrial building. 


Following is a comparison of  ton- 


nages of structural steel awarded in the 
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last half of the year for industrial 
construction : 
Month Tons 
June 27 ,266 
NR aiilp: UdieAiw dad ae Vokes kirmedaw et 14,112 
RS ee Fee eee 20,316 
eS Or eee) eee ole 13,843 
OS Ey ey ee eee ae 7,921 
INNINNI cae ois io ga Sig ico ial pls gu al 20,44 
First-half December ............sce0- 20,173 

In commenting on the general 


building situation, Mr. Ferguson said: 


“One of the largest problems facing 
engineers and builders is to try to 
convince their customers that the time 
to build is when prices are low. Our 
business is influenced by the stock 
market somewhat. When leading list- 
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BUILDING IN METALWORKING FIELD 


FROM 1919 TO 1923 

feel 
for 
have 


stockholders 
and enter the market 
when prices’ usually 

followed the stock market and ma- 
terials are hard to get. They then 
have to pay premium prices for quick 
delivery of materials and bonuses to labor, 
when they might have saved thousands 
of dollars by building when prices 
low.” 


ed stocks are high, 


prosperous 
buildings, 


are 

Indicative of the large amount of 
industrial construction for which ac- 
tive plans already have been started 
and on which building is to be started 
during the year, are the figures com- 
piled by the Dodge company on con- 


templated plants. 

A total of 5436 industrial works 
under contemplation are listed, as com- 
pared with 4853 for the same time 
last year. The present figure is 45.5 
per cent above the total for con- 


tracts awarded in the first 11 months 
of 1923. Contemplated construction rep- 
resents a total of $663,697,000 capital 





compat d with S53 » (HM) 


outlay, as 
19 29 


of capital expended in 


Metalworking plants planned during 


the first 11 months of 1923 totaled 911 
as compared with 691 in the like period 
of 1922. That most of the me ld 
ings will be of smaller type on th 
average and more economical in con 


struction is shown by the compara 


tive cost. Contemplated work in 1923 
represents an outlay of $75,786,800 as 
compared with $101,584,300 for 1922 


Progress in construction of central 


heating and power plants is 
by the 


contemplated building of 382 


works at an aggregate cost of $264, 
378,700. This total is considerably 
above that of 1922 when 285 plants 


were contemplated 
of $183,457,400. For 


secutive year, contemplated power plant 


representing a cost 


the 


sec ond con 


construction has far outstripped all 


other industrial 


building programs 


point of capital outlay. 


In the various classifications ot 


industrial increases in 


construction, 


contemplated work are registered ove 


last year in all but food products 
chemical, leather, glass and paper and 
pulp. The last named group has 114 
buildings planned, equal to the num- 
ber contemplated during 1922 for con 
struction. Greater momentum is noted 
in the oil producing and refining in- 
dustry, projected buildings jumping 
from 57 in 1922 to 72 in 1923 and 


cost of construction from $3,892,500 to 


$26,000,600. This is the greatest pro 
portional increase in cost of contem 
plated construction of any of the in 
dustrial groups. Mining and quarry 


ing industries are also expanding, total 
increasing from 


1923, and the 


projected buildings 
242 in 1922 to 287 in 


capital outlay from $21,510,400 to 
$39,858,700. 
Overexpansion does not exist gen 


erally in any one industry throughout 
country or in all industry in 


Although an 


the ny 


ind rr i? } 
Industry ina 


one locality. 


certain place may find itself overbuilt, 
at the same time another works may 
be hampered by lack of spac: Spe 


construction 
An _ industrial 


a new p 


cialization in type of 
is stimulating building. 


company in opening 


city where plenty of spac« y 
able will often erect a plant of its 
own, incorporating special efficiency 
promoting features which might not 
be obtainable in a leased or pur- 
chased building. 

Engineers and builders are fairly 
unanimous in the belief that a satura- 
tion point in industrial building will 
not be reached so long as the United 


As long 


developed in 


States is an industrial nation 
as new are 


creasing efficiency 


processes 


and eliminating la 














19? 
bor charges, new buildings will be 
built to replace the obsolete 
Frank D Chase, Inc., was engineer 
( \ 1 f ry for the Pull 
( it Pulln I] O { the 
t ( foundries in the 
| vas t 1923 
In « I the saturation point 
i k D. Chas 
i ee ( ( hicago, ¢ 12] 
Sai This ¢ t still is lacl 
ng adequate industrial plant capacity 
will be. in my judgment, a num- 
ears is entirely taken 
; So mu as bee said during 
vears of the plants which 
( l t ke 4 ( J Wal 11 
( es th emainder of the 
lust il eds ( have been 
ked and it will be some years 
t e this det d met 
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g's Mr. Chase said s t 
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provide for better buildings with the 
realization that the building is an _ es- 
sential part of plant equipment and 
should function as does any other piece 


of machinery.” 
“The 
ment for the present year are good,” 
writes A. A. Wickland, president, A. A. 
Wickland & Co., 
“No 


dominate,” 


prospects for industrial develop- 


Inc., Chicago, engineer. 
building seems _ to 
Mr. Wickland, in 
construction. “However, 


type ot pre- 


dis- 


aid 
said 


cussing types of 


l-story construction appears in favor for 
most industrial plants. The saturation 
point has not been reached in industrial 


building with a possible exception of the 


multi-story buildings. Keener competition 
' 


will demand modern equipment, and the 


must be re- 
We 


will be 


obsolete type of buildings 


placed with structures. believe 


new 
that 1924 
able activity in this line.” 

\. A. Wickland & Co., Inc., was engi- 


during there consider- 
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neer for the Belle City Malleable Iron 
Co.’s new plant at Racine, Wis., an 
illustration of which appears in this issue 
of Iron Trape REeEvIEw. 

Although labor difficulties are being 
experienced in a few centers, satis- 
factory contracts exist between most 
builders and construction workers. 
Little hindrance is expected to occur 
from this phase of industrial con- 
struction during the year. 
regard labor 
demands 


Engineers generally as 
for 


prevail- 


recovered from its 
wages on the basis 
ing in 1920, and that 


force will be complied with. 


having 
of those 
contracts now in 
Although a 
general increase is expected in some cen- 
ters, no unreasonable or 
As 
“In general, 
market is 
belief will 


wage demands 

disturbances anticipated. 
Mr. Chase, 

material 


labor are 


summed up by 


the labor and satis- 


factory and in our con- 


tinue to be sc.” 


Producers Spend Miullions for Repairs 





EPORTS o he two largest steel 
producing organizations in the 
United States show that an 
unusually large amount of repair work 
Is and other equip- 
ted in 1923 and that 

way 1S extensive. 
Che ecord construction work 
ompleted and in progress by sub 


wWiary 


manufacturing companies of the 


>it ai 
United States Steel Corp. indicates that 
important improvements have _ beet 
een ade in practically every plant 
At the Edgar Thomson works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. a 1000-ton hot 
metal mixer, and a new boiler house 
are being constructed. The finishing 
end of No. 1 rail mill is being equipped 
olling and handling sheet bar 
[wo 75-ton open-hearth furnaces wert 
rebuilt 1 the Carnegie company’s 


works and an _ improved 
manipulator was installed on the 40 
nch blooming mull. Four 75-ton 
open-hearths e being rebuilt, blast 
1 iC Ni ] s being remodeled and 
S ing building is being added to 
the blooming mill. Open-hearth plants 
Nos. 1 and 2 at Homestead were re- 
aired in 1923, the improvements con 
sisting of new charging floors, charg- 


ing machines, etc. Two 125-ton cranes 


installed in open-hearth 
nt is being 
10-ton ore bridge is 
talled at the 


naces and important 


Isabella fur 


improvements ar¢ 


under way at other Carnegie plants. 

At the south works of the Illinois 
Steel Co., a 300-ton hot metal mixer 
was installed No. 2. open-hearth 
pla and Dec. 31 improvements 





were being made to the slabbing mill. 
Wet 
installed 
built 


gas cleaning equipment was 


and five new stoves 
blast 
3 and 4 at National works of 
National Co. Machinery 


upsetting and finishing 6-inch pipe also 


are 
Nos. 
the 
for 


for furnaces 
the 


Tube 


being 


has been placed in operation. A 
built at 


new 


boiler house is being the 


Lorain works. 

to 
the 
the 


t Central 


the cold-rolling 
Cuyahoga works 
unloaders and 
and docks 
changes in plants 
& Wire Co. 

equipment, 
and _pick- 
ling machinery were added or are being 


Improvements 
equ 
and 
piers 


a 
were the 


pment at 
repairs to ore 
furnaces 
principal 
Steel 


galvanizing 


} 


ot the American 
Conveyors, 
furnaces 


stokers, annealing 


added to a number of mills of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
Extensive improvements and_ addi- 
tions are listed in the report. pre- 
pared by the Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Additions were made to the locomo- 
tive repair shops, roll foundry, forge 
department, heat treating department, 
machine shops, tool shop, automobile 


wheel shop and fabricating shop at the 
being 
made at the Saucon open-hearth plant 
the 


Bethlehem plant. Changes are 


to permit use of coke oven gas. 
Rail finishing equipment is being in- 
stalled in the rail mill and additional 


fabricating facilities are being provided 
in the bridge shop at the Steelton plant. 
Improvements to the 40-inch bloom- 


ing mill, new coke handling equip- 


ment, ingot and im- 
proved sheet finishing equipment con- 
stitute the the 


Sparrows stove 


additional cars 


principal changes at 
Point plant. A new 





each for “B” and “C” furnaces, a new 
ladle house and improvements to the 
24-inch continuous mill 


are under way. 


The sintering plant was extended 
and the 10-inch mill remodeled at the 
Lebanon plant. Blast furnaces “B” 
and “G” are being enlarged. 


and rail mil! 


Extra ladles, cinder cars and cinder 
pots were added to the equipment of 
the open-hearth departments the 
Lackawanna plant. Two new stoves 
are being built for blast furnace “D” 
and an electric drive is being applied to 
the 40-inch blooming mill and _ the 
48-inch universal plate mill. The 
Bethlehem Land & Improvement Co. 
is building 300 houses for employes 
of the Lackawanna plant. 

Coke and 
ment, a burning 


of 


screening loading equip- 
system in the 
department and a new 
motor on the scarfing rolls of 
the skelp mill were improve- 
ments made at the Coatesville plant. 
The skelp yard is being extended, 
waste heat being applied 
furnaces the skelp 
mill and a motor drive is being erected 
for No. 3 plate mill. 


tar 
open-hearth 
drive 
22-inch 


boilers are 


to two serving 


Extensive 
the Rosedale 


chiefly to 
departnient, 
by the Cambria plant. 
>. a eae 
Franklin division are being im- 
proved. A 34-inch reversing billet mill 
complete is under construction. 

The 


improvements, 
coke oven 
are 
Blast 
the 


reported 
furnaces 


foregoing improvements - and 
additions are supplementary to the 
units mentioned in the article 
beginning on page 50 of this issue. 


new 
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uaranteed 

~ De Si n- ; 
Delivery 
Quality © 
Cost | 




















Ten acres of floor space 
Delco’s largest building 


One Organization De ome coe 
pany. Four others have followed 

One Contract—and 

a Guarantee 9 


A few of our several Ty 


hundred users of 





EN an organization has spent years developing industrial guaranteed buildings 
buildings; when it has standardized and perfected them i ; 
National Cash Register Co. 
by the erection of hundreds of acres of floor space; when sale 
it can look back with satisfaction on structures completed for such - 

4 : e 2 rocter & Gamble Co. 
exacting firms as those listed at the right,—then it can guarantee. Chactaneck ©. 
Guarantee to design and erect a permanent building, a factory, a Liggett & Myers 
foundry or a warehouse. Guarantee that that building, large or Ridieead, Va. 
small, will be correct in design, of highest quality and ready for Pa a 
occupancy on a certain date, for a fixed sum. Schenectady, N. Y. 
The H. K. Ferguson Company is such an organization. Cyclone Fence Co. 


Waukegan, Wis. i 


You can have the benefit of Ferguson service no matter where Senile tina eal i 


your site is located. You can buy your building complete—at Philadelphia, Pa. 
wholesale—from this one organization. You can eliminate errors, ee ee 
save costly delays. You will find it better and cheaper to buy Indianapolis, Ind. 
from Ferguson than to build yourself. A. P. W. Paper Co. 


Albany, N. Y 

Let Ferguson prove these statements to you. It will cost you = 
nothing to find out. Write, wire or phone today for a represen- seaming reg 
‘ . ° 


tative—or ask for Booklet i 
Continental Gin Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY Birmingham, Ala 
CLEVELAND Sg cate > 


By 4900 Euclid Building :: §$Phone Randolph 6854 


GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 

































Recalls Early Bessemer Days 


Letter from Bessemer & Longsdon, London, Written to American Firm in 
1865 Gives Sidelight on Patent and Production Problems 








NTERESTING events in the early 
modern steelmaking in 
about allusions in 
the letter reproduced below. It was 
written by Bessemer & Longsdon of 
England, to Winslow, Gris- 
Holley, Troy, N. Y., Aug. 5, 


history of 


America center 


London, 
wold & 
1865. 
Alexander L. mentioned in 
the letter, born at Lakeville. 
Conn., July 20, 1832, and died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1882. He had 
an important part in the American de- 


Holley, 


was 


velopment of the bessemer process. 
The letter reads as follows: 
4 Queen Street Place, 
New Cannon Street, 
London, 5 August, 1865 
Messrs. Winslow, Griswold & Holley, 


Gentlemen: 


We are in receipt of your letter of 


the 19th ult. We are pleased to learn 
that you have concluded to purchase 
our patent interests in America and 
trust that now peace is restored in 
your country that the price of gold 
will soon be more favorable for your 
remittance to us. 

We are very glad to find that you 


have such good hopes of getting over 
Mushet’s interference and also of doing 
without his plans. We hope that 
Kelly & Shunk may soon be disposed 
of satisfactorily to you. We think 
you will certainly be able to confine 
those gentlemen in very restricted lim- 
its, if you do not succeed in beating 
them altogether. 

Your manufacturing success appears 


to be quite as good as you can ex- 
pect for the time and means at your 
disposal and when you have’ your 


larger machinery at work we are sure 
that you will do well. 

We are not surprised that you have 
found some difficulty in making tyres. 


We presume that you have been try- 
ing to cast the rings for them. We 
have abandoned the casting and are 


now forging the rings out of the solid 
metal cast as plain ingots. 

We do not remember if your Mr. 
Holley saw this plant at Sheffield or 
not, but in case he did not we would 
say that we first hammer out of an 
ingot a flat circular slab of the size 
and thickness required for the weight 


of the tyre and then punch out of 
the center about a 10-inch hole. Very 
little metal is wasted by this as the 
bulk of the metal is driven into the 
ring and only a thin piece is carried 
out by the end of the punch. The 
punched rings are then worked over 


the beak of an anvil 
hammer and the 


under the steam 
hole enlarged until 


they are suited for the circular tyre 
rolling machine where we can _ finish 
the tyres at one heat. Inclosed we 


send you a photograph and description 


of a trial of our tyres. We are get- 
ting them introduced on to various 
lines of railway and expect to do 
well with them. 


In order to make the tyres very soft 
and tough we are using the improved 
alloy of manganese and iron made at 
Glasgow which contains about 20 per 
cent of manganese instead of 8 to 
10 per cent as in spiegeleisen as de- 
scribed to you by our Mr. Bessemer. 

We would recommend you to ob- 
tain some of this metal if you have 
not its equivalent in America and 
we shall be happy to get you some 
sent over if you desire it. 

We thank you for letting Mr. Allen 
know of your improvements in vessel 
bottoms, also for the promised plans 
of your new converters and we will 
take care to keep you informed of any 
improvements we may make here. 


Wishing you safe through all the 
legal difficulties with the patents and 
all success with the manufacturing 


and licensing under them 
are 


We Gentlemen 
Yours truly 


Bessemer & Longsdon 
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Here’s a Mo-lyb-den-um 
Light-weight Shovel 


Averaging from six ounces to one pound lighter 


EET the world’s champion light-weight—the 
Wood’s Mo-/yb-den-um light-weight steel shovel. 


Here is a light-weight shovel that will stand many 
times as much service as an old style standard gauge 
shovel. Yet it averages six ounces to one pound lighter. 


Figure for yourself the increase in efficiency that this 
new shovel will bring you. It gives you a bigger day’s 
work from every man. And it makes an immediate 
hit with every man who uses it. 


This newest Wood's Shovel is made of Mo-/yb-den-um 
steel. It has all the strength, elasticity, toughness and 
long-wearing qualities of Mo-lyb-den-um. And to 
carry the quality right through, the blade is fitted with 
the finest double-X white ash handle. This puts the 
necessary weight into the handle and makes a better- 
balanced tool. 


Write us for further information about the applica- 
tion of the Wood’s Mo-/yb-den-um Shovel to all your 
needs. 
THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 

Piqua, Ohio, U. S. A. 


















Wood's Motub-denum Shovels 
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AE SIE: DING. 6.0 oboe csccat bans 0.50 

Resquaring (5% ot price of sheet at 
time of resquaring) 
ee ae re 0.10 
ee ere ee 0.45 
Single pickled, full cold rolled 

ONG QUMONNON 6d. sscaisecs 0.60 
Single pickled, one-pass cold 

rolled and annealed ....... 0.50 


Automobile Sheets 


Primes with 
seconds up 


to 15% per 
100 Ibs. 
Auto body  OtOGe <5 6055 258: $1.50 
Auto body stock deep draw- 
OS os eee 1.75 
Auto body stock extra deep 
GRRE Si os a n00esenkawnne 2.00 
Hood, flat fender, door and 
apron, or splash guard 
OOK. on udeaak's so tasane toes 1.75 
Crown fender, cowl and radi- 
ator casting, extra deep 
GINS Avnike cus o cae s eae 2.25 
First grade metal furniture stock, 
full pickled, full cold _ rolled, 
reannealed, stretcher leveled, not 
COGESIOR  xcakadeuctesss 1.00 to 1.15 


Second grade metal furniture stock, 


single pickled, full cold rolled 

reannealed, stretcher leveled, not 

PERTEEE  n 5s e's clalsin. 50 Os mda O 0.95 

Price of seconds, 10 per cent less than 
the invoice price for corresponding 
primes. 


EXTRAS FOR EXTREME WIDTHS 
Per 100 lbs. 


10-16 gage over 36 4mghes to 44 
eG Tere oe 0.10 
10-16 gage over 44 inches to 48 
AE as ccatand aoe sa ees t hens « 0.35 
10-16 gage over 48 inches to 52 
i OS yg Raw eS Ca eA 0.50 
17-18 gage over 36 inches to 44 
MED. x cessancslen chose ckeueee - 0.10 
17-18 gage over 44 to 48 inches 
‘gtlsia eae e eietes ROR era Bas 0.20 to 0.35 
17-18 gage over 48 inches to 52 
RE a sory yeep ne atceas Oe 
18 gage and heavier under 24 to 12 
OE RE Foe eye perry et 0.15 
18 gage and heavier under 12 to 6 
MP: =. ak bie a daw ac beac eee 0.25 
19 gage and lighter under 24 to 
[2 SRO, oo cake vc a ewan aeons 0.15 
19 gage and lighter under 12 to 
eee er eee ree ee 0.25 
19-21 gage over 36 inches to 44 
MEE. Gussie ccnG sevanecnesseens 0.30 
19-21 gage over 44 inches to 48 
NE cawaee'stcdddeeeerens cae Be 
22-24 gage over 36 inches to 40 
A ee ne ere eee 0.40 
22-24 gage over 40 inches to 44 
SE -cdun tend Sees vannenaekeb 0.80 
Black sheet extras to apply on narrow 
widths. 
EXTRAS FOR LENGTHS 
Price per 
100 pounds 


16 gage and heavier over 60 inches 


Reprinted from IRON TRADE REVIEW of November 15, 1923 
MO” Acc rane ab Wee oun be 6 tae mes 0.15 
Black Shee ts 16 and heavier under 24-inch and 
Gage Differentials DRE < isha ssc cwintuanekeeenkes None 
Price per EXTRAS FOR LENGTH 
Gage 100 pounds Extra per 
SOME Gauickavnsweowus venue ee $0.20 Gage 100 pounds 
LT Aa rire 0.10 16 and heavier, 60-inch and long- _ 
28 (Carload quantities)........ Base EE ee 
SF BS. os. op av ennr dbase one 0.05 16 and heavier, under 609 to 30- 
Boe SPCR 6h cae bacebecse svesee 0.10 Mee. duces vakae hea’ esiea cae eae 0.10 
DE eT E. cobs cus ies'scceead ee 0.15 16 and heavier, under 30 to 18- 
ee Skane Sveneeseesees 0.20 She eke tela usb eed hie 0.15 
CR rr rr 0.25 Deozidizing 0.15 
Ce SS eee ee 0.30 Extra deep stamping or draw- 
SUds GPE 4A. saccxkevsueseenban 0.35 ing ).90 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR WIDTH 
Under 12 Under 24 24 Over 32 Over 36 Over 40 Over 44 
inches to inches to inchesto inchesto inchesto inches to inches to 
Gages 6inches 12inches 32 inches 6inches 40inches 44inches 48 inches 
10 to 16 0.20 0.10 Base 3 ase sase sase Base 
17 to 18 0.25 »15 Base Base 0.05 0.05 0.05 
1? to 2i.. 0.25 0.15 Base Base 0.15 0.15 0.25 
22 to 24 0.25 ).15 Base 3ase 20 0.40 0.40 
25 to 27 0.30 ).20 Jase Jase 0.20 0.40 
28 0.30 0.20 Base ).10 ).40 
9 to 30 0.30 0.20 Base 0.10 
BLACK EXTRAS FOR LENGTH 
Under 30 inches Under 60 inches 60 inches Over 124 inches 
Gages to 18 inches » 30 inches to 124 inches to 144 inches 
10 to 16.. 0.15 10 Base Base 
17 to 18.. 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 
19 to 21. 0.25 0.15 Base 0.10 
22 to 24. 0.25 0.15 sase 0.10 
25 to 30. 0.30 ).20 Base 0.11 
G | . d Sh STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS EX- 
alvanize eets TRAS i 
Gage Differentials 100 aaiede 
Price per Auto license plate stock $0.50 
Gage 100 pounds Blued elbow stock... 0.25 
30 Add o ovececiees $0.50 Blued range steel ........ 0.70 
DE. <i hswnseea ude cae cee ee 0.25 Blued stove pipe stock, 25 
28 (Carload quantities) ........ Base gage and lighter ...... a 0.20 
27 Deduct Se eee et 0.15 Blued stove pipe stock 24 
eee ee 0.30 gage and heavier ........ 0.50 
Se ere 0.45 Bow socket sheets .......... 0.75 
7-BE MOORE cwecsesveccssasenvios 0.60 Enameling stock, pickled and 
Se oss dss cvuch oukaew ee 0.75 annealed finish en 0.50 
CO errr rr 0.90 Deep stamping or drawing.. 0.25 
[OE ER cuae ckvdvéekbene asec 1.00 Extra box annealing ........ 0.15 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR WIDTH 
Under 12 Under 23 24 Over 32 Over 36 Over 40 Over 44 Over 48 Over 52 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches’ inches 
to 6 to 12 to 32 to 36 to 40 to 42 to 44 to 52 to 54 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches’ inches 
iO 26 83....% 0.25 0.20 Base Base Base 0.10 0.20 0.30 0.40 
16 5 0.25 0.20 Base Base 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.50 
‘a ) 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.10 0.10 0.20 0.35 0.50 
(ee: Sar 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.30 0.40 0.50 0.75 
22 te Be... cs 0.30 0.20 Base Base 0.20 0.40 0.60 ss 
25 to 26 0.35 0.25 Base Base 0.30 0.60 Boas 
0.35 0.25 Base 0.10 0.50 0.75 
Sas 0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 0.60 -. 
SF GO Ses kesesn 0.35 0.25 Base 0.20 on ie 
GALVANIZED EXTRAS FOR LENGTH 
Under Under Over Over Over Over Over Over 
30 60 124 144 168 180 192 216 
inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 
to 18 to30 60to 124 to144 to168 to180 to192 to216 to 228 
Gages inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches inches 
oe BP Oe saws 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.75 1.090 
ie. to 86.5. <x 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 
Ss, @0 Bbsacss 0.20 0.10 Base Base 0.50 0.75 : ia 
7 001 26....; 0.3 0.20 Base 0.10 
Be OO DOr secs 0.35 0.25 Base 0.10 
Full cold rolled and annealed 0.25 be REM AMOMOE 6.258 s'n6> ses 64 985% ase 
Blue Annealed Sheets Full cold F arson blued stove 16 gage and heavier under 60 0 
PIPE STOCK .....eeeeeeeeees 0.40 inches to 30 inches .......... $0.1 
GAGE DIFFERENTIALS Full cold rolled blued stove 16 gage and heavier under 30 
Price per NE og whee buss ohne See's 0.60 inches to 18 inches .........0+. 0.15 
Gage 100 pounds Full cold’ rolled japanning 17 to 24 gage over 24 inches to 
LL een Less $0.05 Pe > ect ee eee y as Kaas 0.25 S64 IED. 6c vahesetenssasecenes 0.10 
9 and 10, carload quantities ....Base Full pickled, full cold rolled 17 to 24 gage under 60 inches to 
fs OEE. Sacnubcer coke sens renei 0.05 and annealed ........+. * 0.75 BE BOOS cases nctsans oeacvnxee 0.15 
iS: GOEURG: ccdeeRiseetsinskosstes 0.10 Hot rolled, pickled and an 17 to 24 gage under 30 inches to 
BO QE GEM: & sesawhebwaces be cusee 0.20 SE ~ cu xehcaGgee sees sss < 0.45 18 — basese bese ay ees 0.25 
ER. vcns 0000 s00% 0e00<06 0.10 25 gage and lighter over 24 inches 
EXTRAS FOR WIDTH aude ome. aaisaesees ss 0.25 ip ee EE sun cce can svancks 0.10 
Extra per Locker stock, special ....... 0.70 25 gage and lighter under 60 inches 
Gage 100 pounds Nickel plating stock, oiled.. 1.50 to 30 inches ....... vac va awe 0.20 
16 and heavier under 24 to 12-inch.. $0.10 OM. soca RES OA baue ss bese 0.10 25 gage and lighter under 30 
16 and heavier under 12 to 6- Patent or stretcher leveling.. 0.25 inches to 18 inches ..... ee 
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Pig Iron 


~Stacks— 
No. In 
1907 
pO eee 376 «311 
February ...... 374 308 
ee «+ 377 304 
pO eer 378 327 
NE ctekegcnge 391 329 
er 392 341 
TUEE, s0ckeecae «eee S35 
August ....... 397 329 
September ..... 399 329 
October ....... 401 314 
November ..... 398 226 
December ..... 398 154 
MEE: To’ hsducecs sates 
1908 
January ....«.- 398 139 
February ...... 401 150 
MERON ce ccscse 398 154 
April .cccccces 398 146 
SS errr 396 145 
Aas seen 3 ee 395 154 
Ssebaw aceon 397 166 
pO ree 399 181 
September ..... 399 189 
oe rere 400 200 
November ..... 402 212 
December ..... 403 221 
POU jee en chacw dene ws 
1909 
January 406 234 
February 407 233 
Ce err 406 229 
DO ee 406 224 
| eS 407 236 
TOE. ask wae wae 408 240 
I ttl Paras 409 258 
AUROEt cecaces 412 278 
September 413 297 
ae 413 309 
November ..... 414 311 
December ..... 416 314 
OE |b d.ae ess canes 
1910 
January 416 311 
February ..... 417 31t 
eae 417 310 
pS ere 418 291 
oe. Savataaes 419 279 
AER Tee 420 271 
BO, -csodics eats 420 254 
pS 422 244 
September . 420 234 
October .....0. 421 230 
November ..... 421 218 
December ..... 421 1 i 
i Re a 
1911 
ee MEE 421 210 
February ...... 421 226 
re 421 236 
RE Sin tuave'sc 421 220 
MAO vcctsionns 421 206 
Cree 421 202 
July . Toone 423 196 
August re 423 206 
September ...... 423 216 
6 See 421 214 
November ..... 421 214 
December ..... 422 215 
OEE < wssse0etdeamemes 
1912 
January ~o S2E Bar 
February ...... 422 235 
BN: saree ee - 420 237 
re 421 239 
Ee ees 5 kena dh 423 243 
DE asc Sineen x 424 242 
| rE es 422 245 
ee Ee 423 255 
September ..... 419 262 
October ....... 422 280 
November ..... 423 289 
December ..... 423 291 
BOE: sdKvebaneneeeuWs 
1913 
pO ere 423 297 
February ..... 423 306 
March .... - 423 278 
PS Pare ee 
ee 42 





——Output—— 


Total 


2,174,801 
2,047,036 
2,186,709 


1,234,733 
25,249,732 


1,081,813 
1,086,809 


15,718,579 


1,787,473 
1,682,470 
1,822,024 
1,731,406 
1,866,757 
1,929,929 
2°088,620 


2'682,702 
25,325,099 


2,599,995 
2,429,525 
2,588,736 


29, 1325, 513 


2,787,800 


2, 816, 825 





Av. daily 


70,155 
73,109 
70,539 
74,223 
73,904 
74,580 
72,685 
72,376 
72,471 
76,119 
60,685 
39,830 


34,897 
37,476 
39,672 
38,504 
37,677 
36,876 
39,632 
44,065 
47,208 
50,764 
52,744 
55,602 


57,683 
60,088 
58,793 
57,687 
60,218 
64,334 
67,375 
72,021 
79,201 
83,538 
84,425 
86,539 


83,871 
86,768 
83,508 
82,590 
76,607 
76,276 
69,617 
67,864 
68,282 
67,297 
63,679 
57,416 


56,985 
63,617 
69,863 
68,163 
60,367 
59,109 
57,294 
61,995 
65,797 
67,486 
66,637 
65,558 


66,220 
72,372 
77,791 
79,254 
80,753 
81,125 
77,502 
80,650 
81,482 
86,569 
87,985 
89,590 


90,865 











-Stacks— Output 
No. In Total Av. daily 
, OO” ene 422. 283 2,616,883 87,229 
TE. 5 wigWinlsie 0% 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 
MERGE icicacs 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 
September 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 
October. ..... 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 
November 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 
December ..... 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 
REE exceceaectewwes 30,652,767 
1914 
January 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 
February 423 219 1,388,607 67,450 
Ce 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 
Pree 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 
MED wictenoedne 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 
ME? 9:6 d.bniee. ood 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 
ere 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 
Bo eee 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 
September 422 180 1,882,718 62,757 
CICODOE 0.0.0 00.04 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 
November ..... 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 
December ..... 421 154 1,495,325 48,236 
ORME +5500 60: taw'ecaeae 22,970,926 
1915 
January 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 
February 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 
pO eee 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 
April 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 
EN a vcausoes 421 207 2,255,157 72,747 
June 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 
obs canes 421 234 2,563,311 82,687 
PME 2 cccns 421 246 2,774,825 89,510 
September 420 266 2,834,342 94,478 
OS ere 420 276 3,120,340 100,656 
November 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 
December 421 295 3,201,605 .103,278 
po A are es 29,573,161 
1916 
January 421 304 3,171,878 102,319 
February 421 312 3,078,548 106,157 
Ve ee 422. 315 3,327,630 107,343 
. | re rn 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 
May 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 
June 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 
FE axchexan 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 
(eres 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 
September .... 419 326 3,208,041 106,935 
October ...... 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 
November .... 420 322 3,317,805 110,593 
December 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 
Cerro 39,019,123 
1917 
January sees 422 310 3,159,839 101,930 
February ..... 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 
Seer 423 331 3,255,813 105,026 
) | A 425 333 3,328,061 110,936 
2 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 
June 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 
EY ee ama naar 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 
Ce 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 
September 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 
October «eee 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 
November .... 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 
December 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 
WE cc AG Readkcaaeaied 38,164,976 
1918 
January 435 294 2,403,227 77,523 
February 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 
RAS 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 
April 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 
Sere 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 
June 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 
(ae 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 
AGRUR ccecas 439 371 3,378,479 108,983 
September .... 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 
October ...... 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 
November .... 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 
December .... 435 351 3,434,114 110,778 
| SN reer 38,437,488 
1919 
January 435 330 3,306,279 106,654 
February 435 311 2,943,347 105,120 
ere 435 279 3,088,023 99,614 
April 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 
ee 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 
June 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 
DRAG sicee ee 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 
pS eee 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 
September .... 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 
October ..... - 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 
November .... 432 252 2,407,369 80,244 
December . 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 


Total . 





30,578,730 





January 


September 
October ...... 
November .... 
December 
Total 


CS 
September 
October ....... 
November 
December 
Total 


January 
February 


March 


August 
September .. 
Oct obe I ° 
November 
December 
Total 


January 


ptember 
October 
November 


ron and Steel Production 


Compiled By IRON TRADE REVIEW 











-Stacks- Output 
No. In Total Av.daily 
1920 
432 285 3,012,373 97,172 
432 305 2,984,257 102,904 
433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
433 278 2,752,670 91,754 
433 297 2,991,825 96,510 
433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
434 291 3,043,918 98,190 
434 306 3,145,536 101,468 
434 317 3,124,308 104,143 
435 290 3,288,341 106,075 
435 255 2,935,081 97,836 
435 202 2,700,268 87,105 
erere er. 36,400,968 
1921 
436 184 2,414,753 77,895 
436 155 1,929,394 68,906 
436 103 1,594,866 51,447 
436 96 1,190,751 39,691 
436 90 1,215,272 39,202 
436 74 1,064,007 35,466 
435 69 864,642 27,892 
436 69 954,901 30,802 
435 84 985,795 32,859 
435 95 1,234,450 39,821 
429 120 1,414,958 47,165 
429 123 1,642,775 52,992 
16,506,564 
1922 
430 127 1,645,804 53,090 
429 139 1,630,180 58,220 
429 155 2,035,908 65,674 
429 161 2,070,161 69,005 
427 175 2,309,348 74,495 
427 191 2,362,455 78,748 
427 170 2,403,030 77,517 
427 143 1 810.665 58,408 
427 189 2,024,008 67,466 
428 218 629,655 84,827 
428 241 2,846,110 94,870 
428 253 3,083,520 99,468 
Terry rrr Tr. Te 26 '850,844 
1923 
428 261 3,228,226 104,136 
424 278 2,993,918 106,925 
424 295 3,523,595 113,664 
423 311 3,547,012 118,233 
423 322 3,868,486 124,790 
424 322 3,667,868 122,262 
418 299 3,684,677 118,860 
418 270 3,448,886 111,254 
418 254 3,117,526 103,917 
418 245 3,142,642 101,375 
418 231 2,891,191 96,373 


Ingots and Castings 


By American Iron and Steel Institute 
Ingots Castings Total 
oy A 43,051,022 1,411,410 44,462,432 
io) 33,694,795 976,437 34,671,232 
by >. See 40,881,392 1,251,542 42,132,934 
7? Aare 19,184,084 559,713 19,743,797 
1922 34,568,418 1,034,508 35,602,926 


Monthly Ingot Output 


1922 
January 
February 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Total 
1923 
January 
February 


September ..... 
October 


November 


Gross 


Tons 
84.15 per cent 


of capacity 


1,59 
1,74 
2,37 
2,44 
2,71 
2,63 


cece 2,37 


3,482 
5,022 
0,751 
4,513 
1,141 
4,477 


2,487,104 
2,214,582 


3,779 


2,572,415 
2,889,297 
2,779,890 
iaveesecxue Aeon 34, 


95.35 per cent 


wee GeO 


3,644,629 
3,294,264 
3,858,675 


),997 


4,000,695 


Calculated 


total 
1,891,857 
2,071,772 
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Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 








STEEL BARS NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS HOOPS 
DION: ‘eisai suavanhynimene 3.515@ Boston, 3/l6-inch .......... 4.515c Boston ...++seeeereeeeeeeees 5.80¢ 
DK: (kieuadkauseeamesed SE, VRE sak d cca hs Sik keasis so’ 4.30c Buffalo ......-seeeeeeeeeees 4.65¢ 
REO ie ches cues BMS. WOMB ok xcs culsens osok 4.00c Chicago .....seseeeeeeceees 4.55¢ 
OO ps $.40c to 3.50c Cincinnati .............0005 4.10c Cleveland .......+seeeeeeeee 4.01¢ to 4.16c 
Cleveland ..... AF hk BES Hn BMeb IGNORED. onseccvcesseccess 3.60c to 4.06c Detroit ........+.eeeeeeeeee 4.95¢ 
DOT oon cevsccceveccses BO URN sirsiccnecestescneees 4.15¢ New York ........++.04: ace 5.19¢ 
Los Angeles ..... pes ceee 4.150 | Pere eee 5.20c Philadelphia, 1 inch and wider 
aaa 3.540 LL, 2” See 4.34¢ 20 gage and heavier...... 4.27¢ 
Philadelphia ..........00.- 3.47¢ Philadelphia ...........200. 4.10c Pittsburgh .........+sseeeee 3.95¢ 
ESUNNUNUR . coccvescceceeese 3.15¢ A MP ORRORORD i oss <cvscees 5.00c Seattle ...ceeeeeeeeeeeceees 5.50¢ 
San Francisco ........... 3.75¢ EN CO Cebcas inwSisee ee 5.00c St. Paul ......seeeseseeeeee 4.80c 
oS Se he eae 3.75c Oe Se ee eon 4.10 COLD ROLLED STEEL 
- — pebeneevesue seen a SS a eae 4.25¢ Boston (rounds).........ese 4.35¢ 
ih ae SRR Sosa eknes ene , NO. 28 BLACK SHEETS Boston (shapes) .......+++- 4.85¢ 
IRON BARS on 5.45 Buffalo (rounds) ........... 4.45c¢ 
DME: ccsvatconnsubeb eens aes. ee Saar | «Mille GMMPN) 2.6... 00000% 4.95¢ 
SED ASS cub Sesibiee 244 Us 30 5.00c : ) 
Buffalo ..... TUTTI Te 3.50¢ . be Chicago (rounds) .......... 4.00c 
: DN S555 5's een AG 0s sooo 4 4.70¢ “ig yas ne 
RN ga i ies 3.200 Ceacanaeti 4.90c C hicago (shapes) re atiele 2 Secaatnics 4.50c 
a eee eee SAUCCGSSME 0 feet =O eee * ' Cincinnati (rounds) ......... 4.25¢ 
eee rer ee 4.50c to 4.65c¢ raat 5 
ere 3.35e Detroit 4.85c Cincinnati (shapes) ......... 4.75¢ 
PAL Cee ae ae ea ll : Cleveland (rounds).......... 4.10c 
< - BaD SOMIED onc bassarccawds 6.50¢ - 2 
PRED stbaviseeeawes 3.47¢ New York 4.50c to 4.70c Cleveland (shapes) ......... 4.60 
St. Louis ...........+.65 3.350 Philadelphia y ‘ ; : ‘ ; : : : : : : ‘ : : 5.15¢ Detroit (rounds) ...-.+.+00- — 
SHAPES, STRUCTURAL re 5.80¢ prong ed me rte yee po 
ES aie i Sn TNO. vnicxcebesWbse6 ees ss 6.00c Nes % York yet Pe Dp 4.40c 
SEED ki uuedeninbenadin 3650 St. Louie ...........00000- ee Wee Meee... 4.90c 
ERMEED csescoscesessstes 3.30¢ MO per LE ere tre 4.95¢ Philadelphia (rounds) ....- 4.35¢ 
oe linda let i NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS tr nag cna el — 
ph. enapen ineaepanareceneaeets ; Se CR ene 6.60c fittsburgh (rounds)......... er 
ge fe ania o ae ——_ 0 SR ee rrr 6.10¢ hag (sa. yr = Sse 
eee BE. SEE: cisesdareesinnvass- + eg —- epee 3306 
Philadelphia ............. 3.570 Cincinnati ........... 60-6. —~ 5. weal Geah........... 4.25¢ 
Pittebersh ............... Si; CD 6 cksnkixeeeseccens SUR te RG Oe ahs sane 7 
San Francisco ...........- 3.60¢ PS insss5 Ace eewoe > conn 6.00c WELDED PIPE 
Seattle (large shapes) ..... 3.75¢ Los Angeles ...........+.+. 7.30¢ Discounts from warehouse, New York City 
ER OS Sen See aE 3.450 Be reer 5.50c to 5.7 Oc Standard Steel Pipe 
DGD aeiviiandannccans coca ~~ haere — Black galvanized 
RENE scenwseiaceas : 
—_ PLATES ie —  areeeanmerers nee 6.75¢ %-¥-inch butt....... —31 +2 
oes Sy Seaahee esse er ee” < W MMMIAD 2 s¥ bho oede sdk suelo. 6.00c %-inch butt ......... —41 nigh 
Boston, 3/l6-inch ........ 3.040 St. Paul 6.10c 34-inch butt atk —32 
Buffalo eee 3.65¢ eee ee eee eee eee ee eee . 173 . h b tt eeeeeeee —48 aan 
SD: civhenvaswevanuns 3.30¢ BANDS os oa a4 = 
EL thungyedcrasates BS00t S600 «Boston 22.0.2... ..cecceees (ithe S55 te...” 41 —i1 
~ -8- Sree 
DE ctciacebbewsne ye 3.46¢ DD ick canbe eedecnss ova 4.35¢ € peer a 
fare 9-10-inch lap ........ 35 8 
PE Sec tisbiskeew iene 3.45¢ Se. ctvstnaorevssecnees 3.95¢  14.12-inch lap $4 a 
Detroit, 3/16-inch......... 3.45¢ SA: snweesseien Séawe amas eee, ‘ 
eS eee 4.00c SS eee er a 4.0lc to 4.16c Wrought Iron Pipe Mas 
El eee | SEO eee 4.10 Black galvanized 
PE ckckhendensens 3.570 io MOOS. os ss 5ée wanda pees 5.05c %-¥%-inch butt ...... +44 +78 
Philadelphia, 3/16-inch .... 3.820 a near 4.39c %-inch butt ........ nae | +19 
PE 8605 4wbs 50 0s6 00 3.25¢ Pe ccnaheassewba ne ae 4.27¢ 3%-inch butt ......... =? + 9 
Sam Francisco ...cccccece 3.750 | Se 3.95¢ 1-1%-inch butt ..... dt + 6 
DEE, 4555500 dessus 005s 3.75¢ ee PRN ais.s sew asaee sae ow. 2 mn +14 
tn gsebenaseeisnonk 3.45¢ SS Peers rrr ere rs 4.75¢ SU ERD: 654080 <a —11 + 6 
Pe; BE saxo bssrvindsowaee 3.55¢ a PR aia Kou S waa ake ea ole 4.20¢ 7-12-inch lap ......0- — 3 +16 
C ite Market Record 
Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1913-19923, Compiled by Iron Trade Review 
1923 ee ee 38.14 | Sr 48.29 ae i eee 61.07 DS CLC Cre 21.90 
Nov. . .. $42.81 ar ree 41.87 PE Miiwoks .aseee 48.45 PORTUREY. oc0cnis 56.76 Average for year. 24.76 
October 43.81 DE Se pclewinis ais 43.32 aT ee 52.2 ee, en eee 55.10 1914 
Sept 44.64 TE: vex vesehaes 43.84 aa e 53.71 Average for year. 70.10 
Aug 44.87 J ONS ee acer 45.37 ee, Me 53.81 916 December <....0< $21.58 
Tuly . 45.39 os ae 48.81 Average for year. 50.32 } , November ....... 23.39 
June 46.46 January ....... 51.98 December ....... $53.68 October ......... 22.84 
May 47.52 Average for year. 40.74 1918 November. ...... 46.77 September ...... 23.17 
EEE 47.01 December ....... 57.24 ee: cee anne 41.50 PORE. ca tn'ixwie 22.72 
ae 45.31 1920 November ....... 55.67 September ...... 39.97 ) | ie IRS 6 22.17 
February ........ 42.61 December ...... 54.04 October . OE re 39.67 Tune 22.58 
ne wcchvssexe 41.17 November ..... 63.75 September 5 ES hot sea 38.37 May Leneeaeaee hee rope 
1922 October ........ 68.61 August Ro nnicde cut a OO a 23.39 
December ..cscee 40.53 September ..... 69.28 July ....eseeeeee 20. Slay 39.78 Ma  SEATOPRS 23.60 
November ....... 42.08 PEE west saunas 68.93 JUMC cevecceecee 56.62 A apap ts Nae 39.13 SEAT cecvcceces 3°52 
October ........ 43.60 ! -asnva ch skh e 68.29 co SC eee : Mar “Gaaeieecniabetn 37:18 February ....... en 
Sentember ...... Te ap are 67.89 April ........6. “s re nee esees f January ........ : 
——- > March : February ....... 35.63 Average for year. 22.92 
August 39.79 ae: .ctasewsee 68.26 c 3 i. 
-igsdilimabeaais aces 3750 April .......... 67.49 February 67 January .....-... 3 ts 1913 
OE ccenxccaoke ee. i: , oexeue 65.47. January .67 Average for year. 40.5 — on 23.29 
ee ie ass 65.63 Average for year. 56.68 1915 we REE or 
April ........... 34.42 January ........ 59.40 December ....... 31.56 October ......... 24.91 
ee ee ea 32.97 Average for year. 65.59 1917 November ...... 28.64 September ....... 25.55 
POMIURTY cicccces 32.86 December ....... 56.68 ee ee eee 26.19 OO ee 25.97 
ae 33.35 1919 November ....... 58.29 September .....-. 25.55 eee 26.34 
Average for year.. 37.86 December ...... 54.88 TS ae 67.75 PE cae aciamon 24.77 DE cs canuxenee 26.78 
November ...... 51.28 September ...... 83.18 i Suconteceens 24.25 ieee 27.34 
December ....0.. 33.99 [. cetsse 48.76 - seusensaa 89.69 eS Se ae 23.74 see 27.74 
November ....... 34.71 September ..... 48.35 TY senchodisbee 89.56 EON, owedds excuse 22.89 OS Rr 27.93 
ORO  cccscciéen 35.46 DE “ésenued 48.27 OS en ere 82.66 Sea 22.66 i eee 28.05 
September. ...... 35.34 a sevbakuts cn 47.86 A ee ee 73.96 es a 22.71 Oe eer 27.96 
PE. “axseacnen 35.99 ee 47.88 PE «rescvchaune 66.48 February ........ 22.21 Average for year. ; 
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Bourne-F uller 
Service - 


includes immediate shipment of a 7 
ae ee Steel “oti a. / 


land and Cincinnati 
Warehouses | 
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If you are not receiving our Stock- 
Bom 
C 
| Upson Works 
Open Hearth Steel Bars for special 


7 uses. Also a complete line of Bolts 7 


Y and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
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BOURNE-FULLER CO. 
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Pig Iron 
Coke 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 

Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron.$6.45 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 6.20 

Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 
iron 
Mesabi 
iron 


nonbessemer, 51% 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 

per unit delivered at Eastern 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 53 to 63 
PCF CONT wccccvecesecsseses 
Copper 


Cents Penn- 


10.00 to 11.00 


13.25 to 16.50 
FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 

Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 

54 per cent 
Algerian low phosphorus, 

54 per 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.... 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

0 GS MOT CORE cin ccnesccacs» 
Spanish foundry 


9.00 to 10.00 


52 t 


10.00 to 10.50 
11.00 to 12.00 
9.25 to 10.00 


9.00 


Manganese Ores 


do 
per 


duty at rate 1 
manganese 


include 
metallic 


not 
pound of 


Prices 
per cent 
contained. 
Srazilian, 


» ak ieee los to 42 cents c.1.! 


) ee ee 


COT. wccccece oe 
..41 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 
and 5 per cent grade 
Kentucky and 


net ton. $19.00 to $23 


85 

Washed gravel, 
Illinois mines, per 
Washed gravel, imported, 
paid eastern tidewater, 
net ton rr re 21.( 


Rivets 


Structural rivets, Pittsburgh. 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller... 
65 


?90c 


icatckehaseeesescee he , 10 and 5 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


(Up to 1% and 1% inches inclusive) 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 

LGne be eees Dae whan’ set $4.50 off list 
Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 

5 sale as wa bene ca tlle Peer ee ee: 
Cold punched square or hexagon blank 

RE Se eee eee ye $4.00 off list 
Cold punched, square or hexagon.... 

PP errr rer ee ery $4.00 off list 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 

%-inch and larger............ 75 and 5 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 

9/16-inch and smaller........ 80 and 5 off 


Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6 inehes, smaller and shorter) 


RM GENE kanécceedavacne 60 and 10 off 
ee BSE ere ee 60 off 
Oe ee iret 60 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 

(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 
Rolled thread ........ ....-60 and 10 off 
ek See ee ee 60 and 10 off 
Larger and longer .....2<se<s 60 and 10 off 

((% x 4 inches, cold punched nuts) 
ef a ee we 
Larger and longer ...............50, 10 off 
_ SCNE  ...sccccee ny eens © 65 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.... 
(hitb sah bos Sebueasee bak eee 50 and 10 off 
a £0 10 BeOS .n00<.ece0an 50-10 + 20 off 

Flat and round head stove bolts...... 
cc che ahe eens bh eet eee 75, 10 and 5 off 
Cieer stove BOS o2.ccccccccvs 75 and 5 off 


Iron and Steel Prices 


Be DOD see ix buns ee eee 25 and 10 off 

Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts...... 
EE ie GW Pe Rien ien 60 and 10 off 

Bolt ends with cold pu ed nuts.... 
ers eet peor 50 and 10 off 

Blank bolts . 60 and 10 off 

Rough stud bolts w MGR o's ae wie 
fave cuiees -50 off 

WASHERS 
Wrought washers .... ...$5.00 to $5.50 off 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
3lack vanized 
M-inch ...... ideas hice a ae 19% 
% and DRARCD ocsibs suvses 51 25% 
rrr re ey a ae 42% 
Oo) i ee ee ere 60 48% 
1 to OE kk sea canan eee 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
RN. Sine ebowk eee abe oe 55 43% 
BEE 86 GANG. 6 disc caves 59 47% 
7 OS BHM cccipdccesse ean 56 43% 
9 and Bree ee 54 41% 
11 and 12-incl a patentee 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
LS Bas i sak iwe team 60 48% 
Lap Weld 
2-in ; mS Se a 53 41% 
2 to 6 iaaeeawie a se 57 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAI ENDS 
Butt Weld 
Pe ccRachraesbonwws 41 24% 
4, c 47 30% 
I 53 42% 
Nd uialinha nese ee 58 47% 
1 60 49 
2 to Perey tree 50% 
Lap Weld 
3 42, 
2 Se ee ee 57 46% 
4y, NN nS 5 eal a he 56 45% 
fe eee 52 39% 
we: OS ree 4 32% 
i1 amd 19-mtch ....<s<< +4 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
Re ee ee aicn eae 42 32% 
iM to 1364don oo. cc ess 45 35% 
2 Ob BON kas ac ee bat 0: 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
ee eee eee TT ee 41 32% 
Ee. a 43 34% 
RE a ee 42 33% 
ey ee ee 38 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers, carloads 


THREADS AND COUPLINGS 


Butt Weld 
% and %-inch ......... +11 +29 
ER ee 22 2 
OS a a 28 11 
LOR) Bees ate nd ooe0 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch........ Upon application 
re ee 23 7 
ee eee 26 11 
ee Re ore eee 28 13 
7 £0 BEGG kcoseseeesns 26 11 
PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
4 and H-inch .....00< +19 +54 
PN Sak eyvegs ewes vee 21 7 
DD) Goes bss skh eee 28 12 
Gg Bl Rasa 30 14 
Lap Wela 
ye eT er ee 9 











256 80 S400, .. iss scee de 29 15 
S56: 60 GOOGR: snc eseuue 28 14 
Eee 21 7 
9 £0: 424068 bases anesice 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
EMU ob ae he s9 9 0% +47% +59% 
RE Re ee eee +28 +40 
ee rs CA eee +34 +46 
Ree Wen ee ore +28 +40 
ESGHMON Asa ds-k55 ee se ee +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 BRd QOAMGH bs... ccces +13 +25 
BN i630 ib 50a ce + 8 +17 
SH, to GWG og cca cess +9 +18 
PU bss kaeeasmeck esse +12 


Boiler Tubes 


discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 


STEEL (Lap welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


iG Ea 


2 ae BEE A be ec eaahebne ws 23 off 
ZH BUG SIGTHCH . cs cencvcccvsectvve 33 off 
BOM saicns bee peketseus@uasdeaen 36 off 
Bee: 00 BOE GICM: 345 oso veceueewase 38% off 
ee es ee Oy eee 42 off 
CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 
Depa “aChS cic akuuaek oh Senebhamae eee +22 
DIG: Saat vogue k tee sbeekneee Sha 65% +12 
SiGe SHARC cvesn sess ans easenteus + 2 
255. GE 2% ciecw cdo ake se oNRbeeres 3 
3% to 4¥-inch COSA SORO CIS OOD BOHSR OOS 5 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
PARGR 75s xo wis Wass o's badeee ees 51 off 
1% and RSeMON “Saba es oak x00 de © 43 off 
POR. Gawetuuawud de <i ecdatedeen 27 off 
(A ey Se eee ere tee 18 off 
2% and 2 A ee eee 28 off 
SO Dee a os hea Ga ss 60s cee eb 32 off 
Pt a TR te, ae re 33 off 
eee rr ere eer 37 off 
O55 Ee Ss ah oie eos wa eeeen 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
re ei ee Per errr 34 off 
Soh. GO SUE SHON hb bes 0 4 os eaeees 35 off 
ee eS ene Ory ie erry ye 39 off 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 
Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 


cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 


than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 


ical tubing list and discount. 
Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside 


diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts 


Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent....... 83 off 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 81 off 
Carbon, 0.40 to 0.50 per cent....net price 


Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
(Efrective April 19, 1923) 
Net prices per foot 
f.0.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
ee Pe rie hee eee 12-gage 15¢ 
PEE. Ss thon aes 4as cessor 12-gage 15c 
PED. Si sekenbawsiekew es 1l-gage 16c 
ON Pee Ere. © 10-gage 17¢ 
3 Eee rer 12-gage 17c 
BORER neo 0.45 900.9% 000as 1l-gage 18c 
Orr rr oer 10-gage 20c 
DUNN 6 ciad's ciabatta s Sheek 7-gage 35¢ 
| saa 9-gage 15c 
ES ere re ee 9-gage 55c¢ 
BORN da'es asin eaguns baw 9-gage 57c¢ 


Plus usual extras for forming and for long 
lengths. 
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NK-BELT 
\s ui CHAN 


You can do much to inform yourself 
on elevating, conveying and power 
transmission methods and equipment 
by reading these books. Sent gratis 
on request. : 
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Chain the Motor to the 
Machine 


DON'T waste power— 


Drive your machine and line- 
shafting with this 98.2% efficient 
Link-Belt Silent Chain Drive. 


It is flexible as a belt—positive as 
a gear—more efficient than either. 


It has earned an enviable reputa- 
tion as the “Ideal” Drive in all 
lines of power transmission. And 
when enclosed in our patented 
oil-retaining, dust-proof casing it 
makes areal “safety-first” factory 
drive for machine tools, pumps, 


blowers, compressors; in fact, for 
every type of machine. 


We sell each drive complete, and 
guarantee its performance. 


Let our experienced power trans- 
mission engineers show you how 
to use this compact and efficient 
drive in your work. 


The books illustrated will give 
those interested a good idea of 
the entire Link- Belt line of chains 
and elevating and conveying ma- 
chinery. Copies sent on request. 


1410-A 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
300 W. Pershing Road. 


2045 Hunting Park Ave. 





Branches in Industrial Centers 


INDIANAPOLIS 
501 N. Holmes Ave 





SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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CORRECTED TO TUESDAY NOON 


Steel Works Scrap 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
12. 





Jo. 1 railroad steel New York 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 


_SH EET CLIPPINGS, nee 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 


STOVE PLATE 


—_ 
tN - 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 


Eastern Pennsylvania” 


‘KN UCKLES. ‘COUPLERS, 


Eastern ee ania 
> 


sou 
“FROGS, SWITCHES, Gus 


Iron Mill dune 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Eastern Pennsylvania 


New York, : No. aoutare) Ty 50 to 15. 00 


ges PIPE 
Boston (dealers) 


Eastern Pennsylvania 








Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


GROSS TONS DELIVERED TO CONSUMER 


YARD WROUGHT 


Pee ae 12.00 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
CITY peseedhntene 
brew Vath, HOE. x <ssss00<0% 12.50 to 13.00 
BUSHELING 
PS. -Sotc esas s cers one Ke 15.50 to 16.00 
LD: IO, 2. sasewcd eens 14.00 to 14.50 
en 2a We “ees sesaeauw 8.50 to 9.00 
CO, IOs Docs se ck esas 11.50 to 12.00 
caevesee. B6;-. 2 asiviswere 12.50 to 12.75 
Le 40O, @ een esienees 10.00 to 10.25 
SDPORONE,- FOO; Bo ésuaasic scweee 12.50 to 13.00 
Detroit, No. 2 (new) ...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Detroit, No. 2 (old) ........ 9.00 to 10.00 
Eastern Pennsylvama ........ 16.00 to 17.00 
PRE ING, Aecicncccs cies 15.50 to 16.00 


a ee Oe Ae 16.00 to 16.50 
MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Sree 6.00 to 7.00 
Boston (dealers) ............ 9.50 to 10.00 
DES soa 5 esas 6s 55 600s seaee 12.00 to 12.50 
eS Lee eee Tee 9.00to 9.50 


10.50 to 11.00 
12.75 to 13.00 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


Detroit (dealers) .........-. 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
New York (dealers) ......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe. © cai veescwxecuaa ee 14.50 to 15.00 
St. Louis 9.50 to 10.00 
VE beac bocascastoss0s5n5 12.75 to 13.25 
CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham (chemical)...... 16.00 to 17.00 
Birmingham (plain) .......... 8.00 to 9.00 
Boston (chemical) .......... 10.50 to 11.00 
moetom CGenbeTe) 6... ccves 9.00to 9.50 
DED: cece eek ak si 6 20aSuen 13.UU0 to 14.00 
CRIB. sn cise ves vevescasers 12.50 to 13.00 
4 oe ree ee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
SEI Serato kwon ele 6 Scala Sm 13.50 to 13.75 


Detroit (dealers) .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.). 15.00 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 15.00 
New York (dealers’ price) 9.50 to 10.00 
go. eee eer. 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis .. ‘ . . 13.00 to 13.50 
WER Dic teen ts wis ecics oN eS 14.25 to 14.75 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
(For blast furnace use) 


Boston (dealers) ........... 8.50 to 9.00 
RINNE Ron ois 6G Kicsn brid 4 ath 3.75 to 14.00 
Deteot COONS) «1.5066 icesss 10.50 to 11.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 12.00 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) ........ 9.25 to 9.75 
IRON AXLES 
BGAN once cc cc cc ccvcces S000 1081.00 
Boston (consumers).......... 31.00 to 32.00 
DEED chiecu xu so racn anes ss 28.00 
Chicago 29.00 to 29.50 
Cincinnati ....... .. 3.00 to 23.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ....... 25.00 to 30.00 
New York (dealers) ...... 25.50 to 26.00 
St. TGR sk exces cesscssvae SBD Came 
IRON RAILS 
er re 18.00 to 19.00 
Oe eee 19.50 to 20.00 
eT ee 15.00 to 15.50 
St. Louis 17.50 to 18.00 
a AND FLUES 
CARON 6 cas caiccasees rescees 12.00 to 12.50 
POO 5 Kites GaGa ee ee sare 1U.00 to 10.50 
CE pc aeevets ue'eee wena 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 
DD: Svivwadedh sedan SRN 16.50 to 17.00 


18.25 to 18.75 
18.UU to 18.5U 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 17.50 to 18.50 
New York seman ke baie 14.00 to 14.50 

Bt. LAE. co soa ee EVO OO Ee 20 

FORGE FLASHINGS 
Boston (dealers) ........... 9.00 to 10.00 
ee ee eee eee 11.50 to 12.00 
eS eS ae 12.75 to 13.00 
CN, UNE icc stacsens 12.75 to 13.00 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 11.00 to 11.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

i, a. § 9.00 to 10.90 
NN ee eee 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.50t o 15.00 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
CUROROO nick ka oes ccccccnvccs SOO atae 
ee DORE a sees ve 22.00 to 22.5( 
ANGLE BARS—IRON 
ed PP eee eee 3.50 to 24.00 
22.00 to 22.50 


Chicago 
St. Louis 








Iron and Steel Works Scrap 
AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers) ... 0.ceccscs 9.50 to 10.00 
DME Suk buckskkureGecewmnae 13.50 to 14.00 
SUMMED aisles Sie bw eu e's seh 8c Bae 13.50 to 14.00 
fe Ee eae ers 14.00 to 14.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 14.00 to 15.00 
PNM © ns sv gia seek eee 17.50 to 18.00 
Dt EME vB aoa cavavcns cenean 13.00 to 13.50 
; STEEL CAR AXLES 
oe errr ee 17.00 to 18.00 
Boston (consumers) .......- 18.00 to 20.00 
MD! <a ipis'b s «Nv aclee acs anes % - 17.00 to 17.50 
SNES yaks seach sad anes 20.50 to 21.00 
a ts eg eee eee 19.00 to 20.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 21.00 to 23.00 
New York (dealers) ....... 15.00 to 15.50 
PEUOBUGEL cu aco crasrovecseecy 2h00 G0 ane 
> BRD) sec sGhectwerusecss ZOO W20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (consumers) ......... 20.00 to 21.00 
CORO cece cr ving tiwes veces 200 Wan 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 21.50 to 22.50 
New York (dealers) ...... 14.50 to 15.00 
St. RAAB: G55isl estes cca es SO RO cOeU 


Iron Foundry Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham, tram car........ 


Birmingham, iron ............ 5.00 to 16. 00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 20:00 to 21.00 
| Re he ere 18.50 to 19.00 
CHICAGO, (SOR 5. ic ewiccccecss 20500 2020.50 
Oe ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 19.50 to 20.50 
New York iron ania - 15.50 to 16.00 
Pittsburgh, iron ea . 21.00 to 21.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 21.50 to 22.00 
i: eee GR Soin Seo Ss coke 18.50 to 19.00 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham, cupolla ....... 18.50 to 19.00 
Boston (consumers) ........ 22.00 to 23.00 
PNG 5 5 oe Sigs sen ene teas 19. 50 to 20.00 
CREDRRD, CUMOIA 5 a in.ac:as.0wekaeaw eee 2.00 to 23.00 
Cincinnati No. 1 meneene 

cupola (net tons). ccceee 20,00 to 20.50 
Cleveland, cupola . .. 21.00 to 22.00 
Detroit (net tons) (dealers) -- 18.00 to 18.50 


20.00 to 21.00 
17.00 to 17.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola.. 
New York, cupola (dealers).. 


Pittsburgh, cupola........... 21.50 to 22.00 
oe rere y 
St. Louis, railroad .:...... 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis, agricultural - 20.00 to 20.50 
ee a eae 21.00 to 22.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston (consumers) ........ 19.00 to 20.00 
Buffalo (breakable) .......... 15.50 to 16.00 
CANCE a Rk Wats oe xiao 16.00 to 16.25 
Detroit (automobile) (net ton) 22.50 to 23.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
New York (dealers) ...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittenuege. . osx dskusawb aces 19.00 to 19.50 
MALLEABLE 
Boston (railroad) ............ 18.00 to 19.00 
i a Oe erg ae ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Chicago, railroad ............ 20.50 to 21.00 
Chicago, agricultural ...... 19.50 to 20.50 


Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, 


15.50 to 16.00 
16.00 to 16.50 


agricultural 
railroad 


Cleveland, agricultural ........ 19.50 to 20.00 
Cleveland, railroad .......... 20.00 to 20.50 
Detroit (dealers) .......... 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, railroad 17.00 to 18.00 
Pittsburgh, railroad ......... 20.00: to 20.50 
St. Lows, agricultural ....... 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Lown, tauroee i... <n csass 18.50 to 19.00 
Miscellaneous Scrap 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 
“ee. 5 feet and over 
OER | nas sc xuaas eens 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) .......000 13.00 to 14.00 
EE EL eee 18.00 to 18.50 
LC SCrIEE . x deca a eas avs eee 17.50 to 18.00 
PURE | 3 Pic cdiwsiosdxbpban 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........ 18.50 to 19.50 
New York (dealers) ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh district .......... 20.50 to 21.00 
mt: SOUS Sod ean ce.cs sss cree 19.50 to 20.00 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
CHORD <o's0 so Kae pacnn da eeeee 18.25 to 19.25 
St. RAD 64 ais 505 bees eeree ee 18.00 to 18.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 
CHRD? ws. cindivh de «ONS Sabue 18.00 to 18.50 
Fastern Pennsylvania - 20.00 to 21.00 
PHIGDETHR 64. isu c dea ee 21.50 to 22.00 
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Almost 20007ons- 


o4 of oe 
LOGEMANN HYDRAULIC-COMPRESSED 
Compressed in LOGEMANN Sheet SCTE 


Double-Ram Hydraulic SCRAP- 
—— METAL PRESS 
For details on this type of equipment, 


write for Bulletin No. 171. Please mention 
tonnage and character of your scrap — 





mo 








ealth from) ste 


: ca " fm J 
LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices and Works : 
3126 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NOTE—We also build “Modern Leader” rnechanical scrap 
presses which were formerly manufactured by Chicago Baling 
Press Mfg. Co., which business we recently purchased. We 
recommend these presses for light scrap where density re- 
quired or quantity does not justify hydraulic installation. 
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ABRASIVES (Metallic) 
Globe Steel Abrasive Co., The, 
Mansfield, O. 


ACCUMULATORS ; 
Birdsboro Steel Fdy. & Mach. Co., 
Birdsboro, Pa. 
Chambersburg See, Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., - 
3120 Burleigh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Southwark Foundry & Machine Co., 
4th St. and Washington Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., The, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Air Reduction Sales Co., 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., Newark, N. J. 
ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 


Air Reduction Sales Co., E 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., 
311 Oliver Bld’ 


ADDRESSERS (Metal Shipping Tags) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


P r Bros. Stamp Co., 

se, 207-209 Sandusky St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AGITATORS 

Chapman Engineering Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 


Vernon, Ohio. 
COMPRESSORS 


Cooper, C. & G., Co., Mt. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
(Air) 


ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 
120 — 
lorizing Co., 7 
ni Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Electro —' Sales Corp. 
0 E. 42nd St., New Fock. he 
Hickman, Willigens & Co., 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
emeumes Iron & Steel Co., 
04 ~" — Ave., 
Lavino, rE | ; 
see’ "Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 


New York, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Chicago, IIl. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Tutein, E. Arthur, 
200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 
Vanadium Corp. of America, ? a 
1 Broadway, New York. 


Victory White Metal Co., 
2081 W. 55th St., Cleveland, O 
Waldo, Egbert & McClain, 
708 Marine Trust Bldg., Buffalo, N. \ 
ALUMINUM 


Leavitt, C. W. Co 

30 Church St., 

Rogers, Brown & Co., 
Room 1942-30 Church Bt, 


ALUMINUM (Vanadium) | 
Vanadium Corp. of America, 
0 Broadway, 
ae CHEMIST 
G. Robinson, 


31 E. 4th St Cincinnat O 


ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See STEEL 
(Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 
Blaw-Knox Co.. 
602 Farmers Bank 
Calorizing Co., The, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York. 


New York. 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements 








& classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers, 
want, write us and we wil! tell you where to get it. 
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If you don’t find what you 
QIndex to advertisements will give 

you page number of any advertiser and by referring to advertisement 

you can get full particulars about products. 
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liver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Riter-Conley Co., 


Smith, George H., 
Union Steel Casting Co., 
62nd and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry Co. 
Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitt sburgh, Pa. 
Wilfong, Millard F., Iron Works Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Zanesville Malleable Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 
ANNEALING POTS 
Urick Foundry Co., 
15th and Cherry Sts., Erie, Pa 
ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ARCHITECTS (Industrial) 
Ferguson, H. K., Co., The, 
6523 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
ARMATURES 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARMOR FOR CONCRETE FLOORS 
Irvine Iron Works, Long Island City, N. Y. 


AXLES 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Carnegie Steel Co., 
431 Carnegie Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
Lockart Iron & Steel Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Co., 
Frick Bldg., 
Pollak Steel Co., Cincinnati, 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging Corp., 
Alliance, Ohio. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BALING PRESSES 
Logemann Brothers Co. 


3120 Burleigh Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BALLS (Brass and Bronze) 
Ellsworth Haring, 
114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


BALLS (Steel) 
Ellsworth Haring, 
114 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvanized Strips) 
Sharon Steel Hoop C Sharon, Pa. 
BANDS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethl 
Lockart Tron & Steel Ca... 
Larkin, J & Co., Inc 


253 Broadway, 


BANDS (Steel) 
Rethlehem Steel Co., Rethlehem, Pa. 
Larkin, J. K., & Co., Inc., 


ehem, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York, N. Y. 


2: Broadway, New York, N.«Y. 
Pollak Steel Co. The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Soule, Edw. L., Co., 
Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Valley Rolling Mills, Inc., 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
BAND SAWS (Metal Cutting) 
Huther Bros. Saw tg. ( 
1190 Unive rsity Ave., R chester, N i: 
BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 


1281 E. 38th St., Cleveland, O. 
BARS (Alloy) 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
P, O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 





BARS (Angle) 
Hyman- Michaels Co., 


122 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


BARS (Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Joseph, San Francisco, a. 
Steel Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 1000, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 


Casse, 
Donner 


Gulf States Steel Co., 
Brown- Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Gunn, Carle, & Co., 


444 M arket St., 

Judson Mig. Co., 
819 Folsom St., 

Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cai. 


Louis, Mo 


Larkin, J. K., & Co., Inc., 
253 Broadway, New York City 
Morris, Wheeler & Co. 
30th and Locust ‘Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal 
Pardee Steel Corp., Perth Amboy, “ 
Pollak Steel Co., T he, Cincinnati, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


16th and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Soule, Edw. L., Co., 
Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
lfruscon Steel Co., 
615 W ayne St., Detroit, Mich. 


Wetenhall, W. S., Co., 
17th and Wisconsin Sts., 


BARS (Iron) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Key, John L., Inc., 

74 N. Montgomery, San Francisco, 
Larkin, J. K., & Co., Inc., 
253 Broadway, New York City. 
Lockart Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


San Francisco, Cal 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cal. 


Morris, Wheeler & Co 
30th and Locust ‘Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Falls Iron Co., 
New Albany, Ind 


Pardee Steel Corp., Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 


BARS (Steel) 
Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., 

1230 N. Main St., St. Louis, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethiehem, Fa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, IIl. 
Bourne-Fuller Co., Hanna Bldg., 

Cleveland, O 


Mo. 


Carnegie Steel Co., 


? 431 Carnegie Bldg., + animale Pa 
Casse, Joseph, San Francisco, Cal. 
Cenual Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio. 


Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
O. Box 1000; Buffalo, N. Y 
Ducommun Corp., 
P. O. Box 310, Arcade Station, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Franklin Steel Works, Franklin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., Chicago, IIL 
Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., 

First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Tones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Judson Mig. Co., 

819 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Keys, John L., Inc., 

74 N. Montgomery, Cal. 

Larkin, J. K., & Co., 
253 Deontwie, 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., 
30th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pacific Coast Steel Co., San Francisco, Cal 
Pardee Steel Corp., Perth Amboy, N, J. 
Pollak Steel Co., The. Cincinnati, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Aymsstown, oO. 


ty Francisco, 


New York City 


yerson, Jos. & Son,’ Cc. 

16th and Rockwell Ste .» Chicago, Il. 
Soule, Edw. L., Co 

Rialto Bidg., San Francisco, Cal 


Iron & Railroad Co., 


Tennessee Cnal, 


of Companies Listed Above 















